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Vor. XLII. 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. * 


How few of us there are who are pro- 
perly acquainted with the world we live 
in, and have any but the most vague 
and confused notions respecting the real 
nature and history of some of its most 
wonderful and most beautiful features. 
To most people a volcano is a burning 
mountain, caused, perhaps, by the 
combustion of some internal beds of 
coal or other inflammable materials ; a 
coral reef is a piece of submarine archi- 
tecture, built up, just as bees build a 
honeycomb, by the combined labours 
of a number of insects ; and a glacier is 
a shapeless mass of ice and snow, 
formed somehow on the tops of very 
high mountains, and reposing there, 
formless and motionless, for ever. 
How insipid and spiritless are these 
crude notions, compared with the 
vivid curiosity and earnest interest ex- 
cited, when we are, for the first time, 
informed of the true nature of these 
things. When, for instance, the vol- 
cano comes to be dissected, and we 
find within it the records of how the 
mountain was gradually built up and 
reared by the slight occasional boil- 
ings over of the great molten centre 
of the earth, and the accumulation of 
the dust and ashes blown from the 
mouth of this huge chimney; how 
lines of volcanoes are arranged along 
rreat cracks in the earth’s crust; and 
Ge the earthquake is caused by the 
uneasy throes and struggles of the 
heaving mass within, pulsating through 
the thin crust that covers it; how 
much higher an appeal is then made 
at once to the reason and the imagi- 


nation—the once scattered elements of 
grandeur and of terror becoming unit- 
ed into one great picture of power and 
sublimity ! 

The poem by Montgomery, called 
the ‘ Pelican Island,” is full of beauty, 
but it is also in almost all respects 
full of error and of false pictures of 
nature. Its beauty is thus not only 
completely blurred out in the eyes of 
every one who knows the true struc- 
ture of a coral island, but is really of 
a greatly inferior order to what it 
might have been, had the poet known 
the whole truth, and clothed it in his 
own beautiful words. His poem now, 
compared to nature, is but the tinsel 
gewgaws of the theatre vainly imitat- 
ing the regal majesty of a real court ; 
hardly even that indeed, unless the 
imitation were not of a real, but of an 
unreal court, and such as not only 
never actually existed, but could not 
possibly exist. We will not now at- 
tempt to describe a coral reef, but if 
the reader pleases will lead him far 
from the blue depths of a tropical 
ocean, to the cold and barren, but 
majestic heights of some great range 
of mountains, and describe to him one 
of the wondrous instances of nature’s 
architecture and mechanism, called a 
glacier. 

Many of our readers have, doubt- 
less, visited Switzerland, and are more 
or less familiar with the general as- 
ects of its scenery —with its blue 
Ae and green valleys, environed by 
ranges of huge, precipitous, shaggy 
mountain-sides, whose tops strike 


* “Norway and its Glaciers, visited in 1851; followed by Journals of Excursions in the 


High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy.” 
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boldly into upper air in peaks and 
sharp indented ridges, the farthest and 
loftiest summits gleaming white against 
the clear blue sky, like delicately- 
chiselled marble. Many may have 
stood on the lofty heights of the Mont- 
anvert, and looked down on the Mer 
de Glace, winding through the wild 
and savage ravine which penetrates 
into the heart of the mountains that 
are crowned by the summit of Mont 
Blanc. : 

To all such, no words of ours are 
necessary, to recall either the beauty 
or the grandeur of the scenery. ‘To 
name the places, is to flash across 
their memories scenes of beauty lying 
in the lap of terror, which have not 
their superior, hardly their equal, in 
the world. To such as have not seen 
them, any attempt of ours at word 
painting and laboured description 
would be like talking of colours to the 
blind. Simple facts will probably be 
best. Mont Blanc is 15,800 feet in 
height. The highest summit of Wick- 
low is Lugnaquillia, 3,030 feet high. 
Five such hills, one upon another, then, 
would still fail to mval Mont Blanc. 
But Mont Blanc is but one of many 
peaks, all rising to within a short dis- 
tance of the same altitude. One 

and mountain mass, measuring near- 

y sixty miles in a direct line east 
and west, stretches from Mont Blanc 
to Monte Rosa, one of the lowest 
points of its water-shed being in the 
pass of the Great Saint Bernard, which 
1s 6,800 feet high, and the lowest 
parts of its deepest valleys, as for in- 
stance that of Chamouni, being 400 
feet higher above the sea-level than 
the top of Lugnaquillia. 

Now, the height of the snow-line, 
or the line where the snow never 
entirely melts away even in the sum- 
mer, is, in the regionof the Alps, about 
9,000 feet ; and the vertical depth to 
which glaciers descend below that 
line is about 4,500 feet. 

By this we mean, that although a 
glacier may stretch for miles and 
miles down a gently-descending valley, 
the point where it finally melts away 
is, on an average, at a level of about 
4,500 feet below that where the snow 
melts away in summer; or, in the re- 
gion of the Alps, about half way be- 
tween the level of the snow-line and 
that of the sea. 

In warmer regions of the earth, 
as, for instance, in the Andes and Hi. 





malayas, the height of the snow-line 
is, of course, much farther removed 
from the sea-level than it is in the 
Alps. Within the tropics, for in- 
stance, the height of this line above 
the sea is never less than 12,000 feet, 
and under the equator is more than 
15,000. Still it appears that the level 
to which glaciers will descend below 
this line of perpetual snow remains 
pretty much the same, and that they 
often reach a vertical depth of 4,500 
feet below it, before they finally melt 
away. 

As we approach the poles, on the 
contrary, the reverse of this will, of 
course, take place; the height of the 
snow-line gradually descends, till, far 
in the frigid zones, it reaches the level 
of the sea, and all dry land is covered 
by perpetual snow. 

‘The whole globe is, in fact, en- 
veloped in a great shell of cold, which 
near the poles coincides with the sur- 
face of the sca and envelops all the 
land, but springs thence in a low 
arched dome, rising gradually higher 
till it reaches its highest under the 
equator. Every mountain mass that 
stretches sufficiently high in any part 
of the world pierces this icy shell, and 
has more or less of its summit per- 
petually congealed. 

We must not, however, look on this 
great cold envelope that wraps our 
globe, as having a very definite and 
clearly marked base. In ascending 
into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, we should not pass suddenly 
into a region of cold. ‘The diminu- 
tion of temperature takes place gra- 
dually, so that philosophers have been 
enabled to assign the amount of its 
decrease to each proportionate number 
of feet ascended. Tr we were to go 
up in a balloon, or if we were to climb 
the sides of a lofty, steep, and isolated 
mountain, we should find that the 

thermometer would, ceteris paribus, 
fall one degree of Fahrenheit for every 
350 feet of ascent. If, however, the 
ascent were gradual, and the rising 
ground widely spread, so that we 
traversed several broad steps, or table 
lands, or successive ridges and valleys, 
the decrease of temperature would 
not be so rapid, and we should re- 
quire to rise upon an average 500 
feet to experience an average, fall of 
one degree Fahrenheit. The reason of 
this is plain enough, for in thelattercase 
the table-lands, and ridges, and valleys, 
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receiving heat from the sun, commu- 
nicate a portion of it to the air which 
comes in contact with them. The 
heat of the sun passes through the air 
without warming it ; but when it falls 
upon the earth, that becomes hot, and 
then the air that touches it gets warm 
also. 

This is the explanation of the very 
remarkable fact, that in the great range 
of the Himalayas the snow line 1s 
4,000 feet lower on their south side, 
though looking down on the burning 
plains of India, than it is on the north 
side, On the north side is the lofty 
table-land of Thibet, which in summer 
is heated by the rays of the sun, and 
acts like a great ‘ heater” upon the air 
that comes in contact with it, and 
makes it warm enough to melt the snow 
to that much greater height above the 
sea, than the air on the south side, 
where the mountains slope rapidly 
down to a depth twelve or fourteen 
thousand feet nearer the sea-level than 
the table-land of Thibet. 

There are yet one or two other little 
matters to be attended to before we 
thoroughly understand the nature of 
the snow-line. We have seen that we 
mean by it the line where snow is per- 
manent throughout the year — that is, 
where the summer heat is not great 
enough to melt it. It depends, then, 
on the amount of the summer tempera- 
ture, and not on the mean annual tem- 
perature. 

It is clear that we might easily find 

places on the earth where great sum- 
mer heat is more than compensated for 
by excessive winter cold ; where, con- 
sequently, the average temperature of 
the whole year is at or below the freez- 
ing point, and yet the snow is not per- 
manent, because the heat of summer 
suffices to melt it away. The line of 
peer snow, therefore, will be 
owest, compared with the mean an- 
nual temperature, in those places where 
the variations of temperature are least, 
and where the humidity of the air is 
greatest. It will, therefore, be lower 
on mountains within the tropics, where 
there is little difference between sum- 
mer and winter, than it would in high- 
er latitudes having the same mean an- 
nual temperatures, but where the diffe- 
rence between summer and winter is 
age For the same reason the snow- 
ine will be lower, ceteris paribus, on 
islands than in the interiors of great 
continents, 
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Yawn not, dear reader, we beseech 
thee. This preliminary explanation 
may be dull, and very possibly you 
knew it all before; nevertheless, it is 
necessary to recall it even to your well- 
instructed mind — because, perhaps, 
you might not think of it, and at all 
events your next neighbour might not 
know it; and unless he and you have 
it both fresh in your memories, you 
will, perhaps, find us quite mysterious 
farther on, when we wish to be most 
intelligible. 

Wherever we have mountain ranges 
whose summits pierce far into the re- 

gions of icy cold, that are always to be 
ound at no enormous height above the 
sea, it is obvious that all ‘the moisture 
deposited upon those summits must be 
in the state of snow and not of rain. 
Ever-increasing stores and accumula- 
tions of snow, therefore, must be tak- 
ing place therein, which would in time 
add greatly to the apparent height of 
the mountains, if it were not that, from 
time to time, the snowy piles become 
too steep for their own support, and at 
length slip from above, and being once 
loosened, communicate motion to the 
adjacent mass, and come thundering 
down into the valleys in the terrific form 
of an avalanche. ‘These great slips are 
more peculiarly apt to take place when 
the summer sun is acting upon the 
snow, and melting either some of its 
whole surface, or at all events the low- 
er portions of its surface. It is ob- 
vious that, during summer, there must, 
about the lower margin of the snow, be 
a kind of debatable land, where it 
sometimes freezesand sometimes thaws, 
or where it thaws just in the middle of the 
day and freezes during the whole of the 
night. Large portions of snow, there- 
fore, during some six or eight hours of 
the day, are melted into water, some of 
which, doubtless, sinks into the earth, 
or escapes down the slopes as water; 
but a large part of it is arrested in its 
progress by the cold of the subsequent 
sixteen or eighteen hours, and con- 
verted into ice. To compare large 
things with small, this icy fringe round 
the flower margin ‘of the snow-fields, i is 
like the fringe of icicles that we may see 
along the eaves of our houses when the 
roofs are covered with snow, which is 
being partially melted either by the 
rays “of the sun, the increasing warmth 
of the air, or the heat generated in the 
house itself. 

Even this latter condition is imitated 
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on the great scale in nature; because 
the earth has a proper temperature of 
its own, which increases towards the 
interior, but is perceptible even at the 
surface, where, however, its effect is 
supposed to be only sufficient to melt a 
thickness of ice equal to a quarter of 
an inch during the year. In addition 
to this, however, must be reckoned the 
heat imparted to the crust of the globe 
by the sun’s rays, which are absorbed 
by it, and the heat stored up and dif- 
fused to a depth of 100 feet or so. 

The lower part of the snowy mass 
that environs the summits of lofty 
mountains will, in the hot days of sum- 
mer, become saturated by the water 
melted from the surface of the higher 

arts, and the whole frozen at night 
into a mass that is not exactly either 
ice or snow, but something between 
them. In Switzerland this substance 
is called * firn.” 

Now, here we have the origin of 

laciers — wherever the valleys on the 
Fanks of snow-clad mountains are so 
disposed as to regularly receive these 
alternately melting and freezing pro- 
ducts of the snow, these pass into gla- 
ciers. A glacier is a great stream of 


ice constantly flowing from the huge 


snow masses above down to a certain 
point, where it as regularly *‘ thaws and 
dissolves into a” river. The fact of its 
motion is undoubted, and its amount 
for the middle part of its surface is 
during summer about three feet in a 
day on an average, according to Pro- 
fessor Forbes. 

How and why does it move? This 
is a point on which there has been much 
discussion. The old idea of De Saussure 
is, that a glacier moved simply by the 
pressure of its own weight and that of 
the superincumbent masses ; that it 
partly slid and was partly pushed down 
the valley, as any smooth substance 
might be down an inclined plane. The 
inadequacy of this source of motion, 
however, is shown by the fact of the gla- 
cier not being arrested by any chondion, 
such as great knobs and bars of rock, 
and by its accommodating itself to the 
shape of the valley — expanding and 
contracting with its changes of shape; 
spreading now into a lake, as it were, 
and then shrinking into a river; not 
being arrested by the buttresses of the 
ravine, but continuing its course down 
it. The friction between the lower 
masses ofa glacier and that of the rocks 
on which it rests is enormous, The 
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rocks spreading under its bed, and 
those forming the sides of the valley 
which are rubbed by it, are ultimately 
shaven, and planed, and ground as 
smooth as polished marble ; and the 
sharp blocks of rock which fall into its 
crevices, or drop in at the holes of its 
sides, are used by it like the diamond 
points ofa glass-cutter to engrave deep 
grooves and scratches in the surfaces 
of the hardest rocks. Ifthe glacier 
merely depended on the effect of pe 
vity to enable it to slide down a plane 
so slightly inclined as the beds of gla- 
cier valleys generally are (the angle of 
inclination varying generally from 4° 
to 9°), it is clear that it must be ar- 
rested by all these obstacles in its path, 
and by the effects of such an enormous 
amount of friction. If a ship’s ways 
were strewed with sand and broken 
road - metal, instead of smoothed by 
grease, it would be rather difficult to 
Jaunch her into the water. 

Agassiz and De Charpentier pro- 
posed to account for the motion of 
glaciers, by supposing that all the 
water which penetrates into the crevices 
during the day freezes at night, and 
that its expansion starts every portion 
of the glacier forward. Professor J. 
Forbes showed this notion to be un- 
tenable, inasmuch as this water does 
not freeze in the manner supposed, and 
because the glacier moved fastest dur- 
ing the hottest day, when, according 
to this notion, it ought to be quite 
still. 

A more ingenious and philosophical 
hypothesis was started by our eminent 
fellow-citizen, Mr. R. Mallett, and 
brought before the notice of the Bri- 
tish Association at Liverpool, in 1837. 
A paper descriptive of this is to be 
found in the first volume of the “« Jour- 
nal of the Geological Society of Dublin.” 
This hypothesis supposes that glaciers 
move by the hydrostatic pressure of 
the water accumulated beneath them, 
between their base and the rock bed. 
This water must lift the glacier ; and 
as the water then flows out, the glacier 
would sink again a little in advance of 
its previous position, The glacier thus 
might be partly floated, partly pro- 
pelled, either by small starts, or by a 
slow, continuous action, down its bed. 
These hypotheses all suppose the glacier 
to be a perfectly solid and absolutely 
rigid body, having a complete incapa- 
city for motion among its particles ; 
but in 1842-43, Professor James D. 
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Forbes, of Edinburgh, proposed a no- 
tion that was quite new and startling, 
but which seems since to have been 
pretty generally adopted, and is pro- 

ably the true one, in spite of the ap- 
parent difficulties in the way of its re- 
ception. His idea is, that a glacier is 
not a perfectly rigid body, as it would 
be if it were made of glass or marble, 
but that it retains in its apparently 
solid condition some little of the plas- 
ticity and fluidity it possessed formerly 
when it was water. He believes that 
glaciers do not slide, or push, nor are 
pushed, nor started, nor lifted, nor in 
any way impelled down their beds by 
extraneous force, but that they actually 
flow down them, exactly as a river 
flows down its bed, only as much more 
slowly than a river, as ice is more solid 
than water. ‘This plasticity, and demi- 
seimi-fluidity would account for all the 
changes of form in a glacier moulding 
itself to the varying shape of its bed, 
for the rate and character of its motion 
and for some of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of its structure. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
veculiarities is the ** ribbon structure ” 
of Professor J. Forbes, a regular al- 
ternation of bands of dirty ice with 
those of clear green, which form coats 
or shells, as it were, in the glacier, 
running parallel to its length and ap- 
pearing vertical in its upper and middle 
parts, but spreading and flattening out 
towards its termination. A glacier 
may thus be likened to a quantity of 
thick mortar or treacle, or other vis- 
cous fluid poured down a gently-slop- 
ing channel. 

Another striking peculiarity in the 
structure of a glacier, are the “ cre- 
vasses,” those great ragged vertical 
fissures leading down into the blue icy 
depths and crystal caverns of its base, 
These, though often irregularly dis- 
posed, have a general tendency to cross 
the glacier, but what is most striking 
about them is, that though the glacier 
travels perpetually onwards, the ‘ cre- 
vasses,” year after year, open at the 
same spot. Professor J. Forbes likens 
them to the breaking waves of a rapid 
river, where the stream strikes upon 
some rock concealed in its bed. The 
ice flows onward, gaping always when 
it reaches the same spot, probably in 
consequence of some inequality below, 
and then gradually coalesces again as 
it proceeds, either from the collapse of 
the ice during the next summer, or 
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from combined heat and pressure, when 
the cause of fracture no longer ope- 
rates. 

We have now got an outline notion 
of the structure, and the motion of a 
glacier. It is a stream of ice flowing 
from the vast reservoirs of everlasting 
snow on the mountain beights, fed by tri- 
butary streams pouring down every 
ravine, and by occasional avalanches, 
and tempests of snow and rain, and 
passing through a mountain valley, 
where, even in the height of summer, 
thaw and frost are perpetually striving 
for the mastery, till it reaches a limit 
where heat prevails over cold, and the 
slowly-moving glacier suddenly melts, 
and rushes forth as the arrowy river. 

It must, however, be also recollected, 
that this limit is not an invariable one. 
A saccession of mild winters and warm 
summers will cause a glacier to shrink 
in its bed in all directions, its sides 
will not reach nearly so high up the 
precipices of the ravine; its termina- 
tion will not come nearly so far down 
the bottom of the valley, Cold seasons, 
on the other hand, will cause it to swell 
in all directions ; to climb the vertical 
heights, and to stretch its devastating 
march far beyond its usual boundaries, 
invading perhaps the cultivated fields 
and the habitations of man, and over- 
whelming with its wintry ruin the 
once smiling and flowering territories 
of spring. 

This ruin, once effected, is almost 
perpetual. The ice and snow may 
melt away, and retreat far towards 
their own fastnesses ; but they do not 
the less leave ruin and devastation -be- 
hind them, and for this reason — the 
ice comes not alone. We have hitherto 
looked on a glacier as a wonderful 
piece of mechanicism; we haye seen 
that it is a machine in motion; but we 
have said nething about the work it 
performed. This leads us to a still 
more wonderful part of our subject— 
a part which causes us to look upon 
glaciers not merely as rare and dis- 
tant natural curiosities, to be yi- 
sited once, perhaps, or twice in a life- 
time, but as having had a permanent 
effect here even ‘in our land, on the 
mountain-slopes and the fair fields of 
Treland, 

The effect of snow, when undisturb- 
ed, is a conservative one; it protects 
all beneath from the effects of extreme 
cold, as of extreme heat ; from the cor- 
roding effects alike of air, and winds, 
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and rain. The crags and pinnacles, 
then, of a great mountain-chain, when 
their crests rise far within the limits of 
perpetual snow, and are for ever co- 
vered by its protecting mantle, remain, 
probably, unchanged and untouched 
for countless ages. Not so, however, 
near the lower limits of the snow in 
summer time. Every particle of * fluid 
water ” that sinks into the crevice of a 
rock, or is insinuated between its par- 
ticles, acts, when it is again frozen, 
with an irresistible strength, in rend- 
ing and tearing it asunder. Fragments 
of rock, therefore, of all sizes, from 
the minutest grain of sand up to huge 
masses of many hundred tons, weight, 
are daily and hourly detached from 
their parent bed, and falling on to the 
surface of the glacier below. Wherever 
a glacier strikes against a cliff, it is 
there continually receiving on its breast 
these fallen fragments. If it were sta- 
tionary, it would soon be altogether 
buried under piles of debris; but, as it 
is always moving slowly onward on its 
course, this pile of ruins is converted 
into a stream. Just as a broad river, 


if it passed under and received the re- 
fuse of a perpetually working sawing- 


mill, would, on that side, be covered 
by a stream of sawdust, and chips, 
and blocks of wood, so a glacier, when 
it rubs against a great mass of lofty 
overhanging rock, is covered by along 
line of lumps of rock floating on its 
surface, as it flows down the valley. 
We have before mentioned how the 
glacier, as many of these blocks sink 
into its crevices, uses them like graving 
tools and diamond points, in scoring 
and grooving, and employs the sand in 
polishing the rocks as it passes over 
them, and thus contributes to under- 
mine the cliff above, and add to its 
own burden. Almost every glacier has 
along each margin a regular line of 
blocks and fragments of all shapes and 
dimensions. In Switzerland these lines 
are called ‘‘ moraines,” a term that is 
now generally adopted in all countries. 
On the lower parts of a glacier, how- 
ever, there are often, in addition to 
the two lateral or marginal lines of 
moraine, one, two, or more lines in the 
central parts, called medial moraines ; 
and sometimes the whole surface is 
strewed over with blocks of rock. 
These are produced in this way: 
When two valleys unite, and their 
laciers are brought together, the two 
ateral moraines that margin their ad- 
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jacent sides, coalesce at the point of 
junction of the two streams, and 
thenceforward flow on, as a united 
band, down the centre of the united 
streams below. In the higher portions 
of a glacier, where many tributaries 
pour down their confluent ice-streams 
together, many independent lines of 
stones will thus be started off from the 
several points of junction of the val- 
leys into the central regions of the gla- 
cier stream. These may, according to 
the regularity or irregularity of the 
motion of the glacier below, be either 
all kept apart, or more or less united. 
Many blocks may disappear into cre- 
vasses, and thus sink into the mass of 
the glacier; but all, whether above or 
below, are continually carried forward 
by the mass on which they rest, or in 
which they are embedded, and even- 
tually arrive at the limit where the 
glacier melts away. Here they fall to 
move no more; and accordingly, the 
termination of a glacier is always 
marked by a vast pile of blocks, called 
the terminal moraine, stretching in 
mounds of rubbish and ruin all round 
its margin. If a glacier extend its 
boundaries, it both pushes some of this 
old accumulation farther onward, and 
carries all its fresh accessions to its 
new limits; and thus it happens that 
the extension of a glacier not only car- 
ries instant devastation in its path, but 
leaves permanent desolation, in the 
shape of countless masses of misshapen 
rock, to encumber the ground for ever 
after. 

In high latitudes, where it so hap- 
pens that the glacier ends in the sea, 
and great pieces of it are continually 
being broken off and floated away as 
icebergs, it is clear that this terminal 
moraine will not be formed, but that 
the carrying a of the ice will be 
continued still farther, and the blocks 
of rock will be carried off in detach- 
ments, each iceberg bearing its freight 
of them, and the moraine thus strewed 
piecemeal over the bottom of the 
ocean, far and wide, wherever the scat- 
tered icebergs may happen to break 
up or melt down, and deposit them 
either in groups, or slowly, one by one, 
over, perhaps, vast and distant areas. 

There was a time, geologically a 
very recent one, although historically 
it was incalculably remote, hundreds 
and thousands of years probably before 
the creation of man, when the tops of 
the Irish mountains, as those of nearly 
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all western Europe, existed as islands 
in a shallow sea, which then spread 
over all our present plains and low 
lands. ‘The climate was then both 
damper and colder than at present, so 
that the summits of the hills were 
capped by perpetual snow, and glaciers 
poured down their valleys, in many in- 
stances dipping into the sea, and send- 
ing off an annual crop of icebergs. We 
can see the traces of these glaciers on 
the flanks and in the glens of our 
mountains, in polished surfuces and 
deep grooves and scratches in the hard- 
est rocks, such are now known to be 
made by glaciers ; we find occasionally 
a terminal moraine, or huge pile of 
loose blocks crossing a valley, and often 
forming the barrier or dam of a moun- 
tain lake, and we can track the pro- 
gress of the ice-floes and bergs by the 
huge blocks of rocks dropped here and 
there over the lower hills, and valleys, 
and plains, At the mouths of many 
of the glens that issue from the re- 
cesses of the granite hills of Wicklow, 
regular streams of blocks may be seen 
spreading out over the low ground, 
thick at first, as a close-packed flock 
of sheep, and gradually more widely 
scattered as we recede. Blocks, the 
size of small cottages, some of them 
ten to twenty feet in the side, are 
perched here and there on the emi- 
nences, showing where a_heavily- 
freighted mass of ice had been stranded 
in the old sea—the blocks being of 
granite, while all the rocks on which 
they rest, and which spread for miles 
around them, are slate and sandstone. 
Of smaller blocks, gradually decreas- 
ing down to pebbles, the number is 
legion; not a gravel pit, not a road- 
cutting, nor even a ditch in many dis- 
tricts, but what shows them by scores. 

What is here said of Ireland is 
equally true of Wales, England, and 
Scotland, and of all Europe north of 
the Alps, and west of the Dral Moun- 
tains. 

Smile not, kind reader, at that 
phrase, “equally true,” nor let any 
thought of doubt and incredulity arise 
in your mind. The main facts we have 
now been telling you are as absolutely 
true and certain as are any branches of 
human knowledge. No human history 
rests upon such a mass of indisputable 
evidence as this history of the pre- 
Adamite condition of our portion of 
the globe—evidence that cannot be tam- 
pered with; records that cannot be 
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lost, or destroyed, or obliterated, and 
the interpretation of which is agreed 
in by men of the most cautious and 
searching intellects, the most various 
training, the most opposite creeds 
and opinions, social, political, and re- 
ligious. : 

Now for one application of this 
knowledge. Men travel for various 
reasons—most persons, perhaps, for re- 
creation and amusement; in search of 
a healthy excitement, in exchange for 
the toils and the business of life. We 
pass through strange lands and places ; 
we see new countries; the eye revels in 
the beauties of nature seen under novel 
forms, and the imagination is roused 
and stirred by visiting spots memorable 
in history, the scenes of great deeds, 
or the monuments of a hoar and ve- 
nerable antiquity. 

Allthese are worthy objects of travel; 
but how greatly is our pleasure height- 
ened, and our interest strengthened and 
prolonged, when, from our knowledge 
of the wonderful works of nature, we 
can add to them objects such as we 
have just glanced at. Our souls glow 
within us when we rest upon some 
broken stone at the foot of a ruined 
tower, in some wild and solitary glen, 
where the dark waters of the lake break 
against rugged cliffs, or mirror on its 
bosom the high embattled crag, and 
whence the swelling breast of the 
mountain rises into upper air, till it is 
veiled in flowing robes of clouds. Our 
imagination is appealed to by the past, 
by the mouldering handiworks of man 
in contrast with the apparent stability 
and everlasting duration of the great 
features of nature; but how much 
stronger is that appeal made, when our 
thoughts are carried back into still 
more remote antiquity,into periods when 
man himself did not exist, when the 
mountain glen was an inlet of the ocean, 
when the sea rolled its waves above 
the spot on which we stand, when the 
mountain was washed on all sides by 
its waters, or, perhaps, was itself 
buried wholly in its deep abyss “ deeper 
than did ever plummet sound!” Toa 
traveller whose mind is thus stored 
with knowledge, no spot, however bare 
and desolate, is devoid of interest. 
Every rock is a chapter in a wonderful 
history ; every stone an anecdote ; every 
sand-bank, every gravel-pit, even every 
ditch and mud-hole tells him * tales of 
the times of old.” 

When the mind is once aroused to 
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take ah interest in unravelling the 
mysteries of nature, no road is dull or 
tedious, no hardship or inconvenience 
is regarded, no fatigue, no danger 
even, but is braved and encountered 
in the pursuit. 

Just, too, as our own voyagings and 
travellings become enlivened and vivi- 
fied by our having some great object 
always before us to be the end of our 
labours, so does our interest in the re- 
cords of the travels of other men be- 
come heightened, when those men have 
travelled with such an object. 

The writings of ordinary travellers, 
even when they have been men of abi- 
lity and observation, and when they 
have passed through interesting re- 
gions, are, too often, fade and insipid, 
dealing in trifling personal adventures 
and details, which excite little interest 
at the time, and soon pass from the 
memory ; but scientific travels in the 
hands of those who understand the sub- 
ject treated of, almost always glow 
with life, and implant never-dying pic- 
tures and images in the brain of the 
reader, which become to him a posses- 
sion for ever. 

These words are but the natural ex- 
pression of our thoughts, after the pe- 
rusal of Professor James Forbes’s 
book on Norway. ‘Travels in Norway 
abound, written often by men whose 
sojourn in the land has been far longer, 
and their journeys in it much wider 
and more various than those of Pro- 
fessor Forbes ; but we never before got 
any distinct notion of the country, such 
as we seem to have now, after the pe- 
rusal of his book. 

His visit to it was a short one, and 
his passsage through it rapid. He 
landed at Christiania in the latter part 
of June, 1851, crossed to Drontheim, 
made a coasting voyage in the steamer 
from Drontheim to Hammerfest and 
back again; then sailed down to 
Bergen, and crossed from that again 
to Christiania, before the end of August. 
Hehas, however, evidently so engrafted 
all that he has read of the country, 
and learned from the labours of others, 
on that knowledge which he acquired 
from personal observation, that he gives 
the reader, without labour, and almost 
unawares to himsclf, an admirable 
notion of the whole structure and ex- 
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tent, form, aspect, climate, and appear- 
ance of Norway, and of the manners, 
and customs, and modes of life of its 
inhabitants. 

We well remember the great inte- 
rest with which we read Professor J. 
Forbes’s former travels in Switzer- 
land,* and expected, therefore, no less 
from his pen, when we opened his book 
on Norway. The book itself, too, is 
excellently got up, and _ beautifully 
illustrated with coloured plates, in 
chromo-lithography, by Mr, Haghe, 
from Professor Forbes's own sketches ; 
and an admirable map, compiled by 
Professor Forbes himself, from all the 
most recent authorities. 

One of Professor Forbes’s main ob- 
jects, in his visit to Norway, was the 
examination of its glaciers, and the 
comparison of them with those he had 
previously seen in Switzerland. He 
everywhere found confirmation of the 
views he had previously formed re- 
specting them, the only modifications 
being due to the differences in the 
structure of the two countries. 

Norway is, we all know, a mountain- 
ous country ; but the character of the 
mountains is widely different from that 
of the Alps or those of Britain. Nor- 

yay is a great irregular table-land, 
with immense desert moors stretching 
in gentle undulations over miles and 
miles of space at a height of three or 
four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. From these vast moorlands 
the highest mountain-peaks rise, often 
with a gradual slope, to a height of 
7,000 or 8,000 feet. 

The general effect of such scenery is 
that of dreariness and desolation rather 
than grandeur and sublimity. These 
lofty moors are called ‘ fields” or 
** fields,” exactly the same word that 
is used in the north of England to de- 
signate a precisely similar form of 
ground. On the borders of Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland, the 
wild elevated moorland tracts are all 
known as ** fells.” There, as in Nor- 
way, the beauty and picturesque scen- 
ery of the country are confined to the 
valleys. In Norway the valleys are most 
remarkable. ‘The lofty table-land is fur- 
rowed in some directions by profound 
ravines with precipitous wall-like sides, 
that wind through the country, seldom 
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ramifying and subdividing — but now 
expanding into a lovely valley, with 
its lake and its green meadows; now 
contracting into a narrow fissure be- 
tween rock-bound heights, dark with 
pine forests and hoarse with the noise 
of waterfalls. In the neighbourhood 
of the coast, the bottoms of these ra- 
vines pass below the level of the sea, 
and the valley becomes a * fiord,’’ or 
‘*frith,” as the Scotch call it. The 
west coast of Norway is accordingly 
penetrated by narrow, deep, winding 
arms of the sea, with steep and lofty 
boundary-walls ramifying in all direc- 
tions. ‘These features of the country 
are graphically described by Professor 
Forbes in the following passages :— 


“ The journey from Christiania to Throndh- 
jem we accomplished in eight days, on two 
of which we partly rested, and one day was 
spent on the heights of the Dovretield. The 
distance is estimated at about 330 English 
miles, but of this about eighty miles are per- 
formed by steamer on the lakes of Miosen 
and Losna. In no part of the road can the 
scenery be characterised as reaching the 
pitch of Alpine sublimity ; it is, however, to- 
lerably characteristic of the Norwegian style, 
and in some places may be called grand. 
Such are the entrance of Gulbrandsdal be- 
tween Lillehammer and Moshuus, the pass 
between Laurgaard and Haugen, and the de- 
scent of the Driva from Kongsvold to Driv- 
stuen. These are all scenes in valleys or 
ravines, and as such are probably equal to 
any to be found in Great Britain. But we 
have more striking mountain scenes in Scot- 
land than, perhaps, any which this great 
highway, across one of the most massive moun- 
tain chains in Norway, presents. But this 
is, in some degree, characteristic of the coun- 
try. The ravine and coast scenery of Nor- 
way are the most picturesque — few of its 
mountain ranges, at least south of the Arctic 
circle, present noble outlines. Whilst in 
other countries the plains and valleys consti- 
tute the greater part of the area, we have 
here masses of a considerable height, in 
which the valleys and other excavations 
form the exception, and are, in very many 
cases, either troughs or ravines. The eye 
longs to look out beyond, and to see the 
commanding summits which, in other moun- 
tainous lands, form the boundaries of the val- 
leys, and which, from time to time, are usu- 
ally exposed to view. But in Norway we may 
travel for days together in hollows which 
command no distant prospects whatever, and 
may be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the greatest mountains in the country with- 
out being aware of it. All this is well illus- 
trated on the road from Christiania toThrondh- 
jem, which has been so often described by 
travellers, as to require no farther notice here, 
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except in so far as it illustrates the physical 
geography of the great northern peninsula.” 
—pp. 8-9. 


In some parts of the coast, however, 
a different character is assumed by the 
mountains, which have been eroded 
into more needle-like forms— 


‘It is quite impossible to describe the va- 
tied grandeur of the scenery of the coast 
from between the Folden-fiord and the Vest- 
fiord, one of the greatest of the inlets on the 
western shores of Norway. As the steamer 
pursued its rapid course through a tranquil 
sea, and under the very rocks, new forms of 
mountains rose in succession, assuming more 
and more the true granitic character, and 
often nearly the volcanic, as the red colour 
and the forms of false craters, frequent in 
certain granitic formations, obtained more 
and more. The brightness of the green with 
which the shores and bases of the hills were 
clothed, added to the beauty of the effect by 
contrast with the ruddy hues of the bare 
summits, and the large patches of snow 
which still rested in the hollows ; but as sun- 
set, or rather as midnight, approached, and 
the attractions of another calm and mild 
evening rivetted us to the deck, a still more 
astonishing prospect was presented to us, 
In approaching the station of Groté, the 
steamer was navigated through a singular 
natural canal, of so intricate a kind, that 
more than once it was impossible to divine 
how she should be extricated; and in one 
place the depth of water is so inconsiderable, 
as to be only navigable within a certain time 
of high water. This difficult passage, called 
Bringebeer Sound, saves a wide circuit; the 
granitic rocks have low, shaven, undulating 
surfaces, which conceal the distant horizon. 
On leaving the thriving merchant's estab- 
lishment at Groto, and emerging from the 
labyrinth of low islands and headlands, 
we find ourselves quite suddenly in the Vest- 
fiord, with the stupendous range of the Lo- 
fodden islands spread in a moment panorama- 
like before us. In but a few instances have 
I been so struck with any prospect. Mr. 
Everest has described the Lofoddens, and 
truly, as resembling the jaw of a shark. 
From the place 1 describe, more than one- 
third of the entire horizon (125°) was occu- 
pied by the sharply-defined jagged summits 
of this wonderful range of izland mountains. 
The actual extent on the map, from Rost, 
the outmost of them, to the sound or chan- 
nel which separates Hindo from the main- 
land, is no less than 130 English miles; and 
the whole of this extent is one mass of 
peaks, which at a distance appear inaccessi- 
ble, as many of them probably are. To 
sketch such an outline would be all but im- 
possible, and, if possible, could give no idea 
of the scene. The sun still hovered over the 
pinnacles of the Lofodden when I retired at 
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a late hour. We were then in the midst of 
the great Vest-fiord, dreaded by mariners for 
the terrible swell of the ocean, and the real 
dangers of the Maelstrom when the wind 
blows from the south-west. It was now in 
the diametrically opposite quarter, and the 
warmth, the stillness, and repose of every- 
thing, recalled thoughts of the sunny south, 
far more than a latitude considerably to the 
north of any part of Iceland. No doubt all 
these things wear a very different aspect ac- 
cording to the accidents of weather. No- 
thing struck me more on this voyage than 
the almost complete absence of low fogs, in- 
deed, of mists of every kind, which mur so 
oiten the really grand scenery of our own 
Hebrides, and especially of Orkney and Shet- 
land. Under other circumstances, with the 
mountain tops obscured, and the sea rolling 
in a heavy swell, a voyage to the Lofoddens 
would be far from a pleasure excursion, and 
I can conceive no country where the impres- 
sions of a traveller are likely to be more de- 
pendent on the weather.”—pp. 59-61. 


Professor Forbes closes his account 
of Norway with some general observa- 
tions on the peculiarities of its scenery 
that are so striking, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of extracting 
them:— 


“The scenery of Norway, which is, of 
course, the result of its physical peculiarities, 
may be divided into three classes—that of its 
valleys, its fields, and its fiords. The first 
resembles, on the whole, that of the tamer 
parts of the Alps—often picturesque, some- 
times grand, and occasionally highly pleas- 
ing, especially near the lakes. The second 
is in some degree peculiar to this country, 
and must disappoint many who are not pre- 
pared for its singularity. These fields or 
Jjelds, are often interminable wildernesses, 
undulating or varied only by craggy heights 
devoid of majesty, rarely attaining the snow- 
line, but spotted over with ungainly patches 
of white. Von Buch, all whose descriptions 
betray a very ardent determination to exalt 
the scenery of Norway, compares the aspect 
of Sneehattan to that of Mont Blane as seen 
from the Breven! But it would be difficult, 
I should think, to find a seconder for such a 
judgment. The height of the summits of 
Norwegian mountains above the table-land 
which forms their base, is usually too small 
to give them much effect. But the scenery of 
the tiordsand the profound valleys, which may 
be considered as the mere prolongation of 
them, is the really distinguishing feature of 
Norway as regards the picturesque. It is 
analogous, indeed, to that of the west coast 
of Scotland, but on a scale of much greater 
grandeur; and by those who have fully ap- 
preciated, with due leisure and under favour- 
able circumstances of weather, the magnifi- 
cent scenery of our Hebrides, including 
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Orkney and Shetiand, and the western firths, 
the praise will not seem small. The depth 
of the inlets, the precipitousness and conti- 
nuity of the cliffs, the number and singular 
forms of the rocks and islands, occasion a 
succession of prospects the most varied and 
surprising. Then the frequent appearance 
of perpetual snow, and the occurrence of gla- 
ciers close to the sea, give a vivid contrast 
to the luxuriance of vegetation, and the 
warm tones of colour which in fine weather 
commonly prevail. 

“ But, of all the contrasts which Norway 
presents to other mountainous countries, the 
abundance of running water is, perhaps, the 
most striking to a stranger—its noble rivers 
and its impressive waterfalls are, perhaps, the 
features of the scenery most generally dwelt 
upon; and many tourists seem to make the 
latter the sole or main objects of their search. 
This, I think, is a mistake. <A cascade is a 
noble object as forming part of a landscape, 
but it is often situated so as to be well seen 
only when every other part of the landscape 
is excluded. If dwelt upon exclusively, it 
becomes a mere dusus nature, not an element 
of scenery; and, if made the exclusive object 
of a laborious journey, can scarcely fail to 
disappoint. I have not seen the most cele- 
brated falls of Norway, for my other objects 
of inquiry did not lead me near them; but, 
having visited those of other countries, I have 
come to the conclusion that, setting aside the 
curiosity and rarity ofa lofty cascade, small- 
er waterfalls, unexpectedly discovered in pic- 
turesque situations, convey a truer sense of 
pleasure and beauty to the mind than the 
thundering shoots which tumble often into 
nearly inaccessible gorges. In the former 
class Norway abounds beyond calculation— 
running water of a bright and sparkling 
green is seen on every side, at least in the 
valleys ; it pours over cliffs often in a single 
leap, but more frequently and more effect- 
ively in a series of broken falls spreading la- 
terally as it descends, and rivetting the ima- 
gination for a long time together in the 
attempt to trace its subtle ramifications. 
The sound is rather a murmur than a roar, 
so divided are the streams, and so numerous 
the shelves of rock tipped with foam ; whilst 
a luxuriant vegetation of birch and alder 
overarches the whole, instead of being re- 
pelled by the wild tempest of air which ac- 
companies the greater cataract. At other 
times single threads of snow white water 
stretch down a steep of 2,000 feet or more, 
connecting the fie/d above and the valley be- 
low ; they look so slender that we wonder at 
their absolute uniformity and perfect white- 
ness throughout so great a space—never dissi- 
pated in air, never disappearing under debris ; 
but on approaching these seeming threads we 
are astonished at their volume, which is usu- 
ally such as completely to stop communica- 
tion from bank to bank. 

“ The source of this astonishing profusion 
of waters is to be found in the peculiar dis- 
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position of the surface of the country so often 
referred to. The mountains are wide and flat, 
the valleys are deep and far apart. The sur- 
faces of the former receive and collect the 
rain, which is then drained into the narrow 
channels of the latter; and as the valleys 
ramify little, but usually preserve single 
lines, and are wholly disconnected from the 
Jields by precipitous slopes, it follows that the 
single rivers which water those valleys re- 
present the drainage of vast areas, and are 
supplied principally by streamlets which, 
having run long courses over the fields, are 
at last precipitated into the ravines in the 
form of cascades. The system might be re- 
presented in a homely way by great blocks 
of houses in an old-fashioned town, the roofs 
of which collect and transmit the rain- water 
by means of communicating gutters, until, 
on reaching the street, the whole falls by 
means of open waterspouts, flooding the wa- 
ter-ways below. 

‘* But there is also another reason for this 
striking abundance of water. The fall of rain 
is large, if not excessive, over a great part 
of Norway. It is also, no doubt, greater on 
the fle/ds than in the valleys of the interior. 
The height of the mountain plateaux is such 
as to be covered more or less with snow dur- 
ing two-thirds of the year or more; during 
this period the rivers and cascades are com- 
paratively in many cases absolutely dry. 
The vast accumulations of autumn, winter, 
and spring, are to be thawed during the al- 
most constant warmth of the long summer 
days. In this season alone, the interior of 
Norway is usually visited, and we see the 
result in the amount of drainage concen- 
trated into that brief season. In the Alps, 
no doubt, a similar cause is active; but the 
comparative rarity of the cascades is ex- 
plained by the absolute want of table-lands, 
and the infinitely-ramified character of the 
valleys. In the Pyrenees, which have a still 
more ridge-like character than the Alps, the 
cascades are more numerous, but yet far 
more scanty.”—pp. 248-52. 


Professor Forbes has much to say 
respecting the glaciers and snow-fields 
of Norway, giving an almost complete 
enumeration of the most remarkable of 
them. He describes the plane of per- 
petual snow as just hovering over the 
country, and believes that a diminution 
of the mean summer temperature to 
the extent of even 4 deg. Fahr. would 
bury a large portion of the country 
under perpetual snow. 

It is a singular and wonderful link in 
the natural features of the world, that 
the climate of Norway is largely influ- 
enced by that of the Gulf ot Mexico. 
The Gulf Stream it is that, traversing 
the wide Atlantic, and sweeping by our 
own shores, and giving us our mild 
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winters, impinges on the coast of Nor- 
way, and expends the last of its warmth 
in melting the snows and tempering the 
rigours of its Arctic clime. But for 
that great river of warm water, Norway 
would be scarcely habitable. Suppose 
that all North America were to be de- 
pressed a couple of thousand feet or so, 
and its great central plain between the 
Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains 
converted into sea, the Gulf Stream 
would then flow up that open space ; 
and not only should we be deprived of 
it, but the return cold current from the 
north would probably sweep down our 
shores, and Scandinavia and Britain 
would be again buried in fog and snow 
through the greater part, if not almost 
the whole of the year. 

We have no space to give any of 
Professor Forbes’s details as to any of 
the particular glaciers of Norway, but 
his general summary of them is so in- 
teresting that we must make room for 
it :— 


“ The forms of the Norwegian mountains, 
contrasted with the Alps, have been aptly 
enough compared by Wittich—the former to 
the embrasures of a parapet, the latter to a 
ridge-and-furrow roof, the depressions in the 
former representing the profound gorges 
which intersect thé rocky plateaux; in the 
latter, the usual alternation of mountain and 
valley. When such mountains are covered 
with snow, the difference of effect is mani- 
fest ; in the former it spreads over vast table- 
lands with tolerable uniformity, or melts in 
the profound intersections; in the latter it 
drifts and slides into valleys of great eleva- 
tion, and by accumulation it forms glaciers, 
The glaciers of Norway are not therefore so 
large as might be expected, or at least there 
are but two or three large ones in the whole 
country, and these are of an order inferior to 
such great glaciers as the Aar, Aletch, and 
Mer de Glace of Chamouni. The largest 
glacier in Norway (Lodal) may be rudely 
estimated to have only one-seventh of the 
surface of the Aletch glacier, tributaries in 
both cases being excluded; but the snow- 
field connected with it may cover 400 Eng- 
lish square miles at least, which probably 
exceeds in extent anything in the Alps. 
The perpetual snows of the Fondalen are 
much larger, and those of Sulitelma not in- 
ferior. 

“Tt results from all the observations 
which I was able to make in Norway (and 
there is that in the physiognomy of glaciers 
which enables us to form a tolerably just 
opinion regarding even those which I did 
not actually walk over), that the conditions 
and structure of the Norwegian glaciers are 
almost identical with those of Switzerland, 
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with the exception merely of the table-like 
forms of the snows with which they are con- 
nected. Even the climatic influences have 
much in common The elevation of the 
Alpine valleys produces an effect analogous 
in many respects to the higher latitude of 
Norway. ‘The intense heat of the summer 
days in both situations is notorious, aided in 
the one case (Norway) by the almost con- 
stant sunshine; in the other (Switzerland) 
by the influence of height in increasing in- 
tensity. The cold of winter is exaggerated 
in a similar manner in both situations. The 
fall of rain is no doubt very great in Norway, 
from its exposure to the Atlantic; but the 
enormous mass of the Alps favours the for- 
mation of cloud to such an extent as nearly 
to compensate this. Whilst the plains of 
Switzerland and Piedmont have but 30 or 
85 inches of rain annually, there falls at the 
Great St. Bernard (8,000 feet, chiefly of 
course in the form of snow) nearly 60, and 
in the south-eastern Alps the fall of rain 
quite equals that at Bergen. Many persons 
will be surprised to learn that at Tolmezzo, 
only 1,000 feet above the sea, 90 inches of 
rain fall. From these data we can perceive 
the strong analogy which prevails between 
Norway and the Alps. The chief difference 
is no doubt to be found in the shortness and 
greater comparative intensity of the summer 
heat in the north. 

“ Every thing which I saw in Norway 
tends to confirm the theory of the cause of 
the motion of the glaciers, expounded by me 
some years ago, as well as the facts on which 
that theory was chiefly based. The leading 
facts attempted to be established in my for- 
mer work on this subject, as results of ob- 
servation, are these:—1. That the down- 
ward motion of the ice from the mountains 
towards the valleys is a continuance and re- 
gular motion, going on day and night with- 
out starts or stops. 2. That it occurs in 
winter as well as in summer, though less in 
amount. 3. That it varies at all times, 
with the temperature, being less in cold than 
in hot weather. 4, That rain and melting 
snow tends to accelerate the glacier motion. 
5. That the centre of the glacier moves 
faster than the sides, as is the case in a river. 
6. The surface of the glacier moves faster 
than the bottom, also asin ariver. 7. The 
glacier moves fastest (other things being sup- 
posed alike) on steep inclinations. 8. The 
motion of a glacier is not prevented, nor its 
continuity hindered, by contractions of the 
rocky channel in which it moves, nor by the 
inequalities of its bed. 9. The crevasses are 
for the most part formed anew annually—the 
old ones disappear by the collapse of the ice 
during and after the hot season. 

** These well established facts give rise to 
certain peculiarities in the form and appear- 
ance of glaciers, which are easily recognised 
by one accustomed to such observations, but 
on which we cannot now dwell. All of 
these I have observed on one or other of the 
Norwegian glaciers. 
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**T conclude, therefore, that the difterences 
are slight and immaterial between the gla- 
ciers of central Europe and those of Scandi- 
navia. The theory of their motion, which I 
have deduced from the facts above stated or 
referred to, is this :—That a glacier is a plas- 
tic mass impelled by gravity, having tena- 
city sufficient to mould itself upon the 
obstacles which it encounters, and to permit 
one portion to slide past another without 
fracture, except when the forces are so vio- 
lent as to produce discontinuity in the form 
of a crevasse, or more generally of a bruised 
condition of the mass so acted on ;—that in 
consequence, the motion of such a mass on 
a great scale resembles that of a river, al- 
lowance being made for almost incomparably 
greater viscosity,—hence the retardation of 
the sides and bottom: Finally, that diminu- 
tion of temperature, diminishing the plasti- 
city of the ice, and also the hydrostatic 
pressure of the water which fills every pore 
in summer, retards its motion, whilst warmth 
and wet produce a contrary effect. These 
are the opinions which I laid down in 1842, 
and which ten years’ experience and consi- 
deration have only tended to confirm. 

“In one instance only have I been able to 
infer the probable annual progress of the ice 
of a Norwegian glacier. This was in the 
Krondal glacier, of which, by means of the 
intervals of the ‘dirt bands,’ I estimated 
the annual progress at 168 feet. It appear- 
ed to me to be pretty much what I should 
have expected in Switzerland in a similar 
situation. I conclude, on the whole, that 
the plasticity of the Norwegian glaciers are 
greater in summer than in those of the Alps, 
and also that their season of rapid motion is 
probably shorter, which will compensate on 
the whole for its greater swiftness. This 
might be also inferred from the fact, that so 
long as the day is perpetual, or nearly so, 
the long diurnal pause in the liquefying pro- 
cess which produces so marked and inipres- 
sive an effect towards sunset on the Swiss 
glaciers scarcely occurs ; thaw is or may be 
almost continuous ; the ice is dissolving un- 
intermittedly for weeks together. This also 
produces an excessive amount of melting 
snow during the twenty-four hours, part of 
which goes to lubricate and saturate the 
glacier. It is easy to see how effectual such 
a continuous action must be in softening the 
ice, compared to an intermitting one. Again, 
the shortness of the arctic summer is well 
known: six weeks of fine weather is a fair 
allowance. Consequently the season of 
greatest plasticity is as short as it is intense; 
the growth of the glacier may be compared 
to the growth of the luxuriant herbage. 
Consequently a long winter of comparative 
immobility fills up most of the year. 

‘* This, I say, might have been inferred 
beforehand; but my observations, so far as 
they go, lead to the same conclusions. I 
may mention, as a striking though inciden- 
tal illustration, the beautiful little glacier of 
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Kaagen, in lat. 70°, in which the form of a 
trickling tear is so well exhibited as to pre- 
sent strikingly a ‘ collective instance’ of the 
plastic theory, bearing evidence in its mere 
aspect, of the ductility and tenacity of the 
gravid drop. I might indeed affirm that a 
glance at this one phenomenon froin the 
deck of the steamer would have satisfied me, 
had other proof been wanting, that the con- 
sistence and mode of progression of a glacier 
is the same in latitude 70° as in latitude 
45°. The remarkable state of collapse and 
reconsolidation of the crevasses which I ob- 
served on the remarkably crystalline and 
firm ice of the Nygaard glacier early in the 
month of August, is a similar example.”— 
pp. 282-37. 


He alludes more briefly and inciden- 
tally to the interesting subject of the 
great former extension of glaciers over 

orway—an extension of which there 
can be no doubt. ‘The amount of this 
extension, however, and the precise 
character of the effects due to it, may 
still be in some degree a matter of con- 
troversy. The phenomena to be ex- 
plained and accounted for are so nume- 
rous and so various, not onlyin Norway 
but in Britain and Western Europe 
generally, as well as in North America 
and other parts of the globe, that they 
evidently cannot be referred to one 
simple action. Glaciers, icebergs—float- 
ing or stranded, drift ice, shore ice, 
strong currents, lines of breakers, the 
slipping of sand and mud laden with 
blocks, the washing to and fro of shin- 
gle and pebbles—all these actions have 
to be taken into account before we can 
fully understand the complicated ap- 
pearances exhibited in connexion with 
what geologists call ‘* the drift.” Af- 
ter mentioning some difficulties that 
occurred to his mind as regards these 
matters, Professor Forbes says :— 


“On the other hand, I will state some 
considerations which seem to lessen or re- 
move difficulties which have been urged 
against the opinion that Norway was once 
nearly covered by snow and ice. That this 
was really the case is, I think, rendered pro- 
bable by the facts so well described by Es- 
mark, as well as by the grooving and polish- 
ing of the valleys connected with the great 
plateaux in the direction of their declivities 
(as in the valleys of the Driva and the Jus- 
tedal), and by the evidence for a limit to the 
height of the abrading action, which lowers 
as we approach the coast, and is marked by 
the contrast of the roches moutonnées below, 
with the rugged peaks which rise over them. 
To these may be added the existence of mo- 
raines, especially terminal moraines ; and, 
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though I speak conjecturally, I have little 
doubt that the terraces, which are well known 
to exist in Sweden and Lapland between the 
Kjolen range and the Gulf of Bothnia, are 
due, in some degree at least, to the continu- 
ous moraines of ancient glaciers descending 
on that side from mountains still partially 
covered with perpetual snow. Such mo- 
raines almost invariably produce lakes ; and 
it is well known that a chain of lakes at 
nearly equal heiglits above the sea interrupt 
the courses of the numerous rivers of that 
wide and desolate country. I repeat, how- 
ever, that this is only a conjecture.”—pp. 
242-43. 


We would not have the reader sup- 
pose that, while the grand objects of 
nature are the principal matters de- 
scribed in Professor Forbes’s book, the 
human interest is altogether forgotten. 
Glimpses of the habits and characters 
of the people are continually afforded 
us, revealing a population for the most 
part singularly estimable, a strong, 
brave, honest, frank, and independent 
race, worthy of their own plapekelenea 
valleys, and in harmony with the gran- 
deur and massiveness of their country. 
Take the following little picture as a 
wayside sketch :— 


“The space in front of the inn, and the 
inn itself, were crowded with peasants—the 
occasion being, as we understood, letting the 
contracts for the improvement of the line of 
road which we had just traversed. We had 
here consequently a good opportunity of ob- 
serving the characteristics of the male inhabi- 
tants of this district of Norway. The opinion of 
a passing traveller ignorant of the language, 
is, perhaps, hardly worth stating; but, having 
some faith in physiognomy, I will venture to 
record my impression at the time—that I had 
never, in any country, seen so fine a peasan- 
try, in point both of general appearance and 
of expression, as on this journey, and more 
particularly on the north descent of the Do- 
vre. The younger men are tall and muscu- 
lar, and their deportment unites manliness 
with gentleness in a remarkable degree. As 
the hair is worn long at all ages, the appear- 
ance of the aged men is venerable and occa- 
sionally highly striking. The costume is 
extremely becoming, being of pale brown 
honfe-manufactured woollen cloth, slightly 
embroidered in green, with a belt, curiously 
jointed, of leather and brass, from which 
hangs a knife (also made in the rural dis- 
tricts) with a carved handle, which is used 
in eating. A hanging red woollen cap com- 
pletes the dress. Some travellers declaim 
against the slowness and stupidity of the 
Norwegians. Slow they may be as regards 
the deliberateness of their actions, but, so far 
as the experience of this journey extends, I 
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should describe them as, in general, more 
than commonly intelligent and courteous.” 
—p. 32. 


This population seems to be singu- 
larly scattered over the country :— 


“ With the exception of Lillehammer on 
the Miosen Lake, nothing like a village has 
been passed sinee we left Christiania ; yet 
Gulbrandsdal is one of the most populous 
and fertile districts in Norway. It is a sin- 
gular peculiarity of the country that villages 
are almost unknown, at least if we except the 
west coast, where there is a slightly greater 
tendency to concentration. When we look 
at Munch’s excellent map, and see it crowd- 
ed with names, we fancy that the country 
must be populous. But these spots so named 
are single houses, ot at most two or three 
nearly connected, where as many families 
reside, which constitute a gaard (pronounced 
gore), usually occupied by a peasant propri- 
etor, who (at least in the remoter districts) 
takes his name from the gaard which he 
possesses or where he resides, as is common in 
the Scottish Highlands. This dissemination 
of houses, this absence of villages—an index 
in some degree of the peculiar political con- 
dition of the country, and the universality of 
landownership—is one of the most singular 
features of Norway. It gives at first a dreary 
interminable aspect to a country, like that of 
a book unrelieved by the customary subdivi- 
sion into chapters, where we are at least in- 
vited to halt, though we are at liberty to 
proceed. Another feature is the paucity of 
churches in most places, although again in 
others they seem crowded in needless profu- 
sion ; the last is a very rare exception—but 
I recollect on the way from Bergen to Chris- 
tiania passing four in a single stage. I 
think we did not see as many in the whole 
journey by land from Miosen to the Dovre- 
field. They are almost invariably of the 
homeliest description ; trees seem rarely to be 
purposely planted near them; and, what is 
stranger still, they are usually quite isolated, 
or with only the praestengaard or parsonage 
in the neighbourhood.”—pp. 12-13. 


The travelling in the interior of the 
country is by a sort of gig, called a 
« kariole,” with room for only one pas- 
senger, and no springs :— 


“The horses are changed at every stage 
(of which the usual length is from six to 
twelve English miles), being furnished by 
the neighbouring peasants, who in rotation 
are bound to supply them. The owner or 
his boy accompanies the carriage, and usually 
sits on the top of the traveller’s bag or port- 
manteau. To secure horses, it is necessary 
to send on a forbud-seddel, or schedule, or- 
dering them to be in readiness on a given 
day and hour, If the traveller disappoints the 


postmaster, either by delay or non-appearance, 
he is liable to a fine. It is most economical to 
send these schedules a day or two before, by 
the letter post, to the different stations on the 
line of journey ; but those who are making 
their first essay in this novel mode of travel- 
ling, do wisely not to commit themselves so 
far beforehand. In general the traveller may 
confidently expect civility and honesty both 
from the postmasters and the peasants, even 
though his knowledge of the language (Dan- 
ish) be trifling. If he calculate the sums he 
is due correctly beforehand, and be provided 
with sufficient change, there is no risk of de- 
tention.”—pp. 7-8. 


Professor Forbes speaks in high 
terms, not only of the honesty, but of 
the poe and exactness of the 


people :— 


“This punctuality and consciousness of 
the importance of time, and of knowing ha- 
bitually within a trifle of what o'clock it is, 
and keeping engagements accordingly, is a 
feature not unimportant, I imagine, in the 
civilisation of a people. Although before I 
travelled in Norway, I was quite aware of 
the theory of posting, and supposed that it 
might be maintained with tolerable exact- 
ness on a great line of communication, such 
as that from Christiania to Throndhjem, it 
appeared to me nearly incredible that relays 
should be ready to a minute on unfrequented 
roads, where days may elapse without a sin- 
gle demand for horses, which, moreover, 
must be procured from peasants living often 
five or ten English miles from the post- 
house. Even the road across the Fille-field 
is so little traversed that now, in the height 
of the season, I did not fall in with a single 
person posting in the same direction, and 
met but one (English) party in the opposite 
one. The highway in some places was nearly 
grass-grown; but still the relays were al- 
ways ready, the postmaster or his deputy 
usually on the spot, and (as I was provided 
with plenty of small coin) the settlement was 
made in a moment, and without remark, or, 
more generally, the money was received with 
thanks. Not the slightest attempt was made 
on the whole journey (nor any other which 
I made in Norway) to exact a penny more 
than the legal fare, nor in any way or man- 
ner to take advantage of a traveller whose 
helplessness, as regards the language, and 
consequently, explaining or enforcing his 
rights, was only too palpable. Yet I cannot 
too strongly urge the immense advantage 
which even the casual traveller enjoys who 
has made himself acquainted, however slight- 
ly, with the Danish language. It is usually 
considered an easy acquisition, especially to 
one who is conversant both with English and 
German. I cannot say, however, that I 
found it so. The German word was sure to 
occur where it should have been the English 
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one, and vice versa. Besides, there is a large 
infusion of words resembling neither lan- 
guage, especially of the shorter ones—prepo- 
sitions and the like—which give an entirely 
strange sound to the spoken tongue. Un- 
fortunately there is no good or even tolera- 
ble Danish and English dictionary, nor any 
grammar well adapted to the traveller's 
use.”"—pp. 179-80. 


After closing his account of his tour 
in Norway, Professor Forbes suddenly 
transports us to the borders of France 
and Switzerland, and gives us a few 
chapters descriptive of former tours 
among the almost unknown mountains 
of Dauphine, and some in the central 
parts of Switzerland, including an 
ascent of the Jungfrau. ‘These are all 
fuirly connected together by a common 
subject, namely, the exploration of the 
ice-world. 

The chapters are very interesting ; 
and we hardly know which to admire 
most, the ‘ntellectual or the bodily vi- 
ow and activity of Professor Forbes. 

cientific men are not much in the 
habit of boasting of their feats of 
strength or skill, of the hardships they 
endured, or the dangers they have 
braved; but any one who is acquainted 
with the ground, and who reads Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s account of the glaciers 
he has traversed, the precipitous 
heights he has scaled, the Alpine pass- 
es he has broken through, must know 
that, even among the inhabitants of 
these countries themselves, few men 
could be found who would have been 
able, or who would have dared to ac- 
company him, except the most active, 
and hardy, and well-practised of the 
chamois-hunters and shepherds that 
live among the mountains. Some 
passages in the account of the ascent 
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of the Jungfrau make one shudder to 
read them ; and we really doubt whe- 
ther the object to be obtained justifies 
men in exposing themselves, and induc- 
ing others to expose themselves, to such 
awful risks. We will not harrow our 
readers by quoting any descriptions of 
these; but one passage gives us a 
glimpse of so much beauty, that we 
cannot more fitly close this article than 
by appending it:— 


“Viesch is a magnificent specimen of a 
glacier. The crevasses in the jfirn became 
wider as the slope was greater, and we saw 
some yawning chasms with greenish-white 
walls (the colour of the firn), forty, sixty, 
or eighty feet wide. But the grandest of all 
were some just under our feet. A casual 
opening in the snow but a few inches wide, 
disclosed to us several times some of the most 
exquisite sights in nature. The crevasses of 
the firn or névé are not like those of the gla- 
cier—mere wedge-like splits with icy walls— 
but roomy expanded chambers of irregular 
forms, partly snow and partly ice; partly 
roofed over with tufted bridges of snow; 
partly open to the air, with vast dislocated 
masses tossing about. Stalactites of ice, pos- 
sibly forty or fifty feet long, hanging from 
the walls and sides exactly like those in the 
finest calcareous grotto, but infinitely supe- 
rior in so far as the light which shows them 
is not the smoky glare of a few tallow can- 
dles, but a mellow radiance streaming from 
the sides of the caverns themselves, and 
which, by the faintness or intensity of its de- 
licate hue, assists the eye in seizing the rela- 
tions of many parts. 

“T do not recollect to have imagined any- 
thing of the kind so exquisitely beautiful as 
one in particular of these chasms, over which 
by chance we found ourselves walking, when 
a gap not a foot wide in its snowy roof ad- 
mitted us to the somewhat awful acquaint- 
ance of the concealed abysses over which we 
trod.”—pp. 308-9. 
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MEMOIR OF COLONEL CAMERON, OF FASSIFERN, K.T.S., 


SLAIN AT QUATRE BRAS, 1815. 


From among the many distinguished 
Scottish officers who served under Wel- 
lington, if we could select one, for the 
delineation of his career, it would be 
John Cameron of the House of Fassi- 
fern and Locheil. 

This brave soldier was the eldest of 
the seven children of Ewen Cameron, 
Laird of Fassifern, and his wife Lucy 
Campbell, of Barcaldine, whose father 
succeeded to the estate of Glenure on 
the death of her uncle Colin Campbell, 
who was shot at the Ferry of Ballachu- 
lish, in Appin, by Allan Breac Stewart, 
otherwise known as Vic Jan, Vic Alas- 
ter, —a crime for which the Laird of 
Ardsheil was judicially murdered by 
the Duke of Argyle at the Castle of In- 
verary. 

Ewen Cameron was the son of John, 
a pene brother of the great Locheil, 
who commenced the insurrection of 
1745; and it is said that this powerful 
chief, on being summoned by Prince 
Charles to attend his memorable land- 
ing in Moidart, on the 25th July, was 
predisposed to warn him against the 
projected rising of the clans. 

«* If such be your intention Donald,” 
said John of Fassifern, “ write your 
opinion to the Prince, but do not trust 
yourself within the fascination of his 
on I know you better than you 

now yourself, and forsee that you will 


be unable to refuse Sa 


But Locheil preferred an interview 
with the Prince, and the event proved 
the truth of Fassifern’s prophecy. He 
joined him immediately with all the 
clan Cameron, and the gallant re- 
volt of the clans immediately followed. 
Fassifern was taken prisoner after Cul- 
loden, and was long detained in the 
Castle of Edinburgh; there he was 
kept so close that the year 1752 arrived, 
yet he heard nothing of the barbarous 
execution of his brother, the amiable 
and unfortunate Dr. Archibald Came- 
ron, until one evening a soldier brought 
him a kettle with hot water. He took 
off a paper which was twisted round the 
handle, and found it to be the * last 
— and dying confession, &., of 

e traitor Archibald Cameron.” He 


immediately ordered a suit of the deep- 
est mourning, and on appearing in it 
before the authorities was brutally up- 
braided by the Lord Justice Clerk for 
putting on mourning for a traitor. 

«¢ Alas!” said Cameron, ‘‘that traitor 
was my dear brother !” 

**A rebel!” retorted the judge scorn- 
fully. 

Colonel John Cameron, the grand- 
nephew of the Jacobite Chief, was born 
in Argyleshire, at the farm of Invers- 
caddle (a house which belonged to his 
family before the acquisition of Fassi- 
fern), on the 16th of August, 1771, 
only twenty-five years after the battle 
of Culloden, and while those inhuman 
butcheries, for which the name of 
Cumberland is still abhorred in Scot- 
land, were fresh in the memory of the 
people. According to the old custom, 
common to Scotland and Ireland, he 
was assigned to the care of a foster- 
mother, named M‘Millan, who dwelt 
in Glendescherie, on the shore of Léch- 
arkaig. ‘Thus, born and bred among 
the Gael, while the clans were un- 
changed and uncorrupted, and when 
the glens were full of that gallant race, 
with all their old traditions and historic 
memories, their military pride, and pe- 
culiar prejudices, Cameron was reared 
as thorough a chieftain as if he had lived 
in the days of James 1V. Educated 
among his native mountains, sharing 
in the athletic sports of the people, 
and those in which his foster-brother, 
Ewen M‘Millan, who was a fox-hunter 
in Croydart, and a year his elder, ex- 
celled, young Cameron grew up a 
handsome and hardy Highlander, and 
early became distinguished by that 
proud, fiery, and courageous tempera- 
ment, for which he was so well known 
among the troops of Lord Hill’s divi- 
sion, and which sometimes caused- him 
to set the rules of discipline, and the 
aristocratic coldness of Wellington, 
alike at defiance, if they interfered 
with his native ideas of rank and self- 
esteem. 

In the “* Romance of War,” a work 
which has made his name familiar to 
the reading public, a faithful descrip- 
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tion of him will be found. He was 
above the middle height ; had a pleas- 
ing, open countenance; curly brown 
hair; and bright blue eyes, which, when 
he was excited, filled with a dusky fire. 
Arms were then the only occupation 
for a Highland gentleman, and thus in 
his twenty-second year, on the 8th of 
February, 1793, he obtained an en- 
signcy in the 26th, or Cameronian 
Regiment, commanded by Sir William 
Erskine. He never joined that corps, 
but on raising a sufficient number of 
men in Locheil, procured a lieutenantcy 
in an independent Highland company 
then being formed by Capt. A. Camp- 
bell, of Ard-chattan. He was gazetted 
on the 3rd of April; but this company 
was either disbanded or incorporated 
with the old 93rd Regiment, to which 
he was appointed lieutenant on the 30th 
of October, in the same year. He did 
not join this regiment either, but busied 
himself in raising a company,to procure 
the rank of captain in a corps of High- 
landers, which, in obedience to a letter 
of service, dated 10th February, 1794, 
the Duke of Gordon was raising for his 
son, the young Marquis of Huntly, 
then a captain in the Scottish Regiment 
of Guards, This battalion was to con- 
sist of 46 officers, 64 staff, and 1,000 
rank and file, to be raised, as much as 
possible, among the clan of Gordon. 
From the lands of Fassifern and 
Locheil Cameron drew a company, 
principally of hisown name and kindred, 
all hardy and handsome young High- 
landers, among whom were his foster- 
brother, Ewen M‘Millan, who never left 
him; two Camerons, Ewen and Angus, 
whom he made sergeants ; Ewen Ken- 
nedy, for whom he procured anensigncy, 
and another, who died alieutenant. With 
these, all clad in their native tartans, 
he marched from the Braes of Lochaber 
to Castle Gordon, in Strathspey, where 
he was introduced to Alexander, Duke 
of Gordon, the Cock o’ the North, by 
his uncle, the Rev..Dr. Ross, of Kil- 
manivaig, the worthy author of the 
statistical account of that parish. He 
at once received a company in the 
Duke’s own regiment, to which he was 
appointed on the 13th of February, 
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1794, and with which he attended the 
grand muster of the whole at Aberdeen, 
on the 24th of June, when the corps 
was named the Gordon Highlanders, 
or 100th Regiment, afterwards and now 
the 92nd. ‘The uniform coats and vests 
were scarlet, faced with yellow, and 
laced with silver to suit the epaulettes. 
The kilts and plaids were in one piece, 
each containing twelve yards of Gordon 
tartan; the claymores, dirks, buckles, 
and sporrans were mounted with silver ; 
the bonnets were plumed with black 
ostrich feathers, and encircled by the 
old fess checque of the House of Stuart. 
The men were all Highlanders ; scarcely 
one of them, and but very few of the 
officers, could speak English ; the en- 
thusiasm was so great in Badenoch 
that, in some instances, fathers and 
sons joined its ranks together. 

At that time, when the French revo- 
lution menaced Europe with anarchy, 
and the Convention declared war 
against Britain and Holland, the num- 
ber of Highlanders in our service is 
almost incredible. During a period of 
fifty years the clans furnished seventy- 
siz battalions of infantry, some of which 
were twelve hundred strong. * 

How many could the Highlands raise 
now? Centralisation, corruption, and 
local tyranny of the most infamous de~ 
scription, have turned their beautiful 
glens into a silent wilderness, and the 
very place where Cameron raised his 
company of soldiers is now desolate and 
bare. ‘I can point,” says the author 
of a letter to the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, on his late ruthless clearings, 
‘* to a place where thirty recruits that 
manned the 92nd in Egypt came from, 
—men before whom Napoleon’s In. 
vincibles bit the dust,—and now only 
two families reside there together. I 
was lately informed by a grazier that 
on his farm, a hundred swordsmen 
could be gathered at their country’s 
call, and now there are only himself 
and two shepherds.” The brave Gaél, 
who crowded in tens of thousands to 
the British ranks, saw not the re- 
ward that was coming; evictions and 
wholesale clearings of the Scottish poor 
were then unknown. God gave the 


* As an example of the number of officers belonging to the clans, who served during the 
war and escaped its slaughter, we may state that there were on full and half-pay commis- 
sions, in 1816, 22 Buchanans; 67 Camerons; 22 Drummonds; 26 Fergusons; 41 Forbeses ; 


49 Grahames; 90 Frazers; 96 Grants; 144 M‘Leans and M‘Kenzies 


other names in the same proportion. 


248 Campbells ; and 
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land to the people—they believed itwas 
theirs; but the feudal charters have 
decided otherwise, and the clans have 
been swept from Lochness to Locheil, 
and from Locheil to the shores of Loch- 
lomond. ‘The hills and the valleys are 
there, but the tribes have departed, and 
who can restore them ? 

Cameron, of Fassifern, embarked 
with his regiment at Fort George, in 
Ardersier, for Southampton, where, as 
kilted corps were unusual then in Eng- 
land, its arrival created a great sensa- 
tion. From thence the battalion sailed 
for Gibraltar, under the command of 
Huntly, its colonel commandant, and 
disembarked at the Rock on the 27th of 
October. It was on this occasion that 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, composed her 
now popular song, “ ‘The Blue Bells of 
Scotland.” 

At Gibraltar a coolness ensued be- 
tween Cameron and the Marquis, and 
from that hour they never were friends. 
‘The former having had a dispute at the 
mess with a Capt. M‘Pherson on some 
point of Highland etiquette, high 
words and a duel followed. Captain, 
afterwards Colonel Mitchel, C.B., and 
Knight of St. Anne of Russia, was 
Cameron’s second. Happily nothing 
serious resulted; and next day at the 
mess Lord Huntly drank wine with 
them all, begging that in future no 
more such quarrels might occur, and 
concluded by saying— 

‘I may be pardoned in requiring 
this, as, 1 believe, all the gentlemen 
here are the tenants of my father.” 

«No, Marquis,” said Fassifern loftily; 
** by Heaven here is one who is no te- 
nant of the house of Gordon.” 

The young Marquis frowned; he did 
not reply, but never forgot the haughty 
retort. 

In sentiments and character, even 
in manner, Fassifern belonged to a 
past age —to a period of time beyond 
our own; for the stern pride, the Spar- 
tan spirit of clanship, with all the wild 
associations of the Gaél, deeply imbued 
his mind, and gave a decision to his 
manner and a freshness to his enthu- 
siasm. Proud and fiery, like all his 
race, he had the defect of being quick 
and hasty in speech; but he never 
called aloud the name of an officer on 
parade, though more than one was re- 
prehended by him in terms of severity, 
which, when the gust of passicn was 

ast, his generous spirit told him had 
Soon too great. He was a rigid dis- 
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ciplinarian, strict even to a fault, and 
yet withal he possessed a charm which 
won him the affection and respect of 
all his regiment. To English officers 
who did not understand him, to Wel- 
lington in particular, his pride seemed 

rhaps mere petulance, and his High- 
and chivalry (the result of his educa- 
tion), eccentricity ; but of these more 
anon. 

After receiving its colours on Wind- 
mill-hill, the regiment embarked for 
Corsica, and on the 11th of July, 1795, 
landed at Bastia, where, under the in- 
fluence of Paoli, the allies had landed 
in the preceding year, and united the 
birth-place of Bonaparte to the British 
dominions. After suppressing a re- 
bellion in Corte, a town in the centre 
of the isle, and forming the secret ex- 
poe under their Major, Alexander 

apier, of Blackstone, to reduce Porto 
Ferrajo in Elba, the Highlanders re- 
turned to Gibraltar, where General de 
Burgh publicly testified his approba- 
tion of their conduct. 

Cameron who was now, by the death 
of Major Donald M‘Donald, of Bois- 
dale, senior Captain, accompanied the 
regiment to Portsmouth, where it 
landed in May, and from whence it 
went to Dublin in June, 1798. Here 
he became attached to a young lady 
possessed of great personal attractions, 
and announced to his father his inten- 
tion of marrying. But old Ewen 
Cameron had imbibed some curious 
prejudices against the Irish, for a false 
rumour had gained credence in the 
Highlands that Prince Charles had 
been betrayed at Culloden by his two 
Trish followers, Sullivan and Sheridan. 
There was great consternation in Fassi- 
fern and the Braes of Lochaber, when 
it was announced that the young laird 
was about to wed a stranger; and, 
however absurd this prejudice may ap- 
pear, old Fassifern set all his wits to 
work, and contrived to have the en- 
gagement broken off completely. A 
quarrel ensued between the lovers ; 
rumour speaks of another duel with 
some one; but from that time to the 
hour of his death Cameron was never 
known to form another serious attach- 
ment. 

At this time the Irish were in arms; 
Vinegar-hill was valiantly fought and 
lost by them; the Highlanders were 
kept incessantly on the march, and 
their belts were never off. During 
these operations, when encamped near 
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Moat, they were re-numbered as the 
92nd regiment of the line. 

After being quartered in Athlone, 
on the 15th June, 1799, Cameron em- 
barked with the regiment for the camp 
at Barham Downs, where the troops 
destined for the expedition to Holland 
were assembling under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Ralph Abercrombie. The 
Gordon Highlanders were brigaded 
with the Ist Royal Scots, 25th, or Scots 
Borderers ; the 49th and Cameron 
Highlanders under Brigadier Sir John 
Moore. The troops sailed from Rams- 
gate, landed near the Helder; and on 
that evening the Gordon Highlanders, 
after having fifteen men drowned, 
fought bravely at the battle of the 
Sandhills. Here they and Cameron first 
saw the French, for whom he felt an 
hereditary abhorrence, having been 
reared to believe, like every High- 
lander, that they had trifled, forty 
years before, with the best interests of 
Scotland, and betrayed Prince Charles 
and the clans to England. 

He served at the head of his com- 
pany, in all the operations under the 
gallant Moore—during the advance to 
Oude Sluys, the action at Crabhenden, 
where Captain Ramsay of Dalhousie 
was wounded; the engagement with 
General Brune; the attack on Alk- 
maar; the retreat to Zuype; and the 
battle of Egmont-op-Zee, where it is 
probable that his French antipathy re- 
ceived an additional incentive, by the 
infliction of a severe wound. In that 
decisive charge, by which twenty pieces 
of cannon were retaken from the ene- 
my, a ball struck one of his knees ; 
and as he was falling, the arm of the 
faithful M‘Millan was the first to sup- 
port him. Here the Marquis of Hunth 
was wounded in the shoulder; and 
neither he nor Cameron ever fully re- 
covered the effect of these bullets. In 
this affair the Highlanders had 288 
officers and men killed and wounded. 

Among the latter was the henchman 
Ewen, who lost an ear. Rendered fu- 
rious by the wound, regardless of Ca- 
meron’s orders, he rushed among the 
French, and drove his bayonet, with a 
ball at the same moment, through the 
body of the soldier who had wounded 
him. Returning to his company, he 
said, in Gaelic, to Cameron— 

**You see what yonder son of the 
devil has done to me,” and pointed 
to his ear, which was dripping with 
blood. 


“He served you rightly,” said Ca- 
meron, in the same language; “ why 
did you skirmish so far in front?” 

* Dioul!” muttered Ewen; “ he 
won't take my other ear.”’ 

Here Sir Fohn Moore was severely 
wounded, and Cameron desired two 
Highlanders to carry him to the rere. 
Moore afterwards offered £20 to the 
soldiers who carried him off. The re- 
ward was proffered to the regiment on 
parade; and it is a noble trait of it, 
that no man ever stepped forward to 
claim the fee. On being created a 
K.B., and requiring supporters for his 
arms, Moore addressed the following 
interesting letter to Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Napier, then commanding the regi- 
ment :— 


“Richmond, 17th Nov., 1804, 


“My pear Napier, —I have been for 
some days on leave in London, and received 
your letters there. I am here with my mo- 
ther for a day, and return this night to 
Sandgate. My reason for troubling you for 
a drawing is, that, as a Knight of the Bath, 
I am entitled to supporters. I have chosen 
a light-infantry soldier for one, being Colo- 
nel of the 1st Light Infantry regiment ; and 
a Highland soldier for the other, in gratitude 
to, and in commemoration of, two soldiers 
of the 92nd, who, in the action of the 2nd 
October, raised me from the ground, when I 
was lying on my face, wounded and stunned 
(they must have thought me dead), and 
helped me out of the field. As my senses 
were returning, I heard one of them say, 
‘ Here is the General ; let us take him away,’ 
upon which they stooped and raised me by 
the arm. I never could discover who they 
were, and therefore concluded they must 
have been Killed. I hope the 92nd will not 
have any objection (as I have commanded 
them, and as they rendered me such a sere 
vice) to my taking one of the corps as a 
supporter. I do not care for the drawing 
being elegant ; all I want is the correct uni- 
form and appointments. Any person who 
can draw a figure tolerably, but will dress 
him correctly, with arms, accoutrements, 
and in parade order, will answer every pur- 
pose, as I want it for a model only, from 
which a painter may draw another, If you 
are at a loss for a person to do this, I dare 
say Lieutenant-Colonel Birch would do it, 
or get one of the officers of the department 
to do so, if you sent a man properly dressed 
to Colchester; but I think your own quar- 
ters will produce some one sufficiently ex- 
pert. I received your letter by Captain 
(Peter) Grant, before I left Sandgate: he 
seems a very gentlemanly young man. [ 
do not think I can recommend a proper ad- 
jutant to you at present. Remember me 
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kindly to my friends of the 92nd, and be- 
lieve me, my dear Napier, sincerely, &c., 
“ Joun Moore.* 


“ Lieut.-Col. Napier, of Blackstone.” 


After the convention at Alkmaar, 
and the cessation of hostilities, the 
regiment embarked near the Helder, 
and landed at Yarmouth on the 29th 
October. Though still suffering from 
his wound, Cameron obtained the tem- 
porary command of a light infantry 
corps under Lord Hopeton. This 

rovisional battalion was exercised on 

arham Downs, where he won the re- 
utation of a zealous and able officer. 

e came home on leave to his native 
len, kindly bringing with him Ewen 
1‘Millan, who had a craving to visit 
his old mother by the shore of Loch- 
arkaig. 

They rejoined the Highlanders soon 
after, and the next scene of Cameron’s 
service was in Egypt. Before em- 
barking, his regiment was supplied 
with yellow knapsacks, having a red 
thistle painted on the backs of them. 

Fassifern accompanied his regiment 
on General Maitland’s futile expedi- 
tion to the Isle de Houat, from whence, 
with other regiments destined for the 
Mediterranean, they embarked under 
Lord Dalhousie’s orders; and after 
touching at Port-Mahon in Minorca, 
passed on to the attack of Cadiz, 
which was abandoned, in consequence 
of a pestilence that infected the coast. 
The expedition then sailed for Malta ; 
and from thence to the Bay of Mar- 
mora, on the coast of Asiatic Turkey, 
where Abercrombie had concentrated 
15,000 men to expel the French from 
Egypt. He had six regiments of dra- 
goons, and forty battalions of infantry, 
seven of which were foreign. 

Fassifern served with distinction in 
all the operations of the Egyptian cam- 
paign, including the landing effected 
under a desperate cannonade on the 
shore of Aboukir; the bloody contest 
round the Tower of Mandora, where 
his company occupied a conspicuous 
position in front of the line, as skir- 
mishers, and his Colonel, Erskine of 
Cardross, received a mortal wound, and 
where of his comrades there were 109 
officers and men killed and wounded. 
The intrepid conduct of his regiment 
was particularly mentioned in the des- 


patches of Abercrombie, whose guard 
of honour was daily furnished from its 
ranks, Cameron was at the battle of 
Alexandria, where, on the 21st March, 
1801, he received a wound under the 
left eye, and saw the brave Abercrom- 
bie receive his death-shot. 

The troops then advanced to Roset- 
ta; and by the time when the Gordon 
Highlanders entered Grand Cairo— 
‘*the Queen of Cities””—the capital of 
Moaz El Kehira, their shoes were com- 
oa worn away. Quarter-master 

Vallace was ordered to procure an 
immediate supply ; but there was one 
gigantic grenadier from Speyside, for 
whom a suitable pair of brogues could 
not be found in all Grand Cairo. 

For his services in Egypt, Cameron 
received a large gold medal from the 
Grand Seignor; and on the promotion 
of Major Napier to the lieutenant- 
colonelcy, he obtained the majority on 
the 5th April, 1801; and seven months 
afterwards, on the conclusion of that 
convention, by which Grand Cairo 
was surrendered, the Highlanders were 
ordered home to Scotland, and were 
quartered in Glasgow. 

About this time a dispute occurred 
among the officers. Some of them, 
who were Lowlanders, insisted that the 
Gaelic, which was generally spoken at 
the mess, should be abolished there. 
It was put to the vote, and, by an 
onvehabiion majority, the Celts se- 
cured its retention ; but in those days, 
there were in the regiment twelve gen- 
tlemen of the clan Donald, all kins- 
men, who invariably voted together in 
everything, and could carry any point 
they pleased. These factions were 
known as the national and anti-national 
parties. 

After the short peace of Amiens, war 
was declared again; and when the 
army was increased, the Gordon High- 
landers were strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a second battalion, and Major 
Cameron marched with it to Weely in 
England, to join the force mustered to 
— the expected invasion by Na- 
poleon. The invasion ended in smoke ; 
but the battalion remained cantoned 
in England until 1807, and in the pre- 
ceding year lined the streets of London 
during the funeral of Nelson. Fassi- 
fern embarked with them at Harwich 
on the Danish expedition, under Lord 





* MS. Records, 92nd Highlanders. 
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Cathcart; and, for the first time, 
served under Wellington — then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley — at the attack on 
Kioge, where Lieutenant-Colonel Na- 
pier, at the head of the Highlanders, 
charged the Danes, who were routed, 
with the loss of their artillery. 

After the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and the return of the troops to 
Britain, Major Cameron, in consider- 
ation of his services, received a brevet 
lieutenant-coloneley on the 25th April, 
1808; a full lieutenant-coloneley on 
the 23rd June following; and was 
shortly afterwards ordered on the 
Swedish expedition under Sir John 
Moore, who led 10,000 men to assist 
Gustavus Adolphus IV., a gallant but 
fiery and intractable prince, against 
whom Russia and France had united 
their arms. The violent temper of the 
Swedish monarch rendered this under- 
taking completely futile, and, without 
achieving anything, the expedition re- 
turned to Britain, 

As junior Lieutenant-Colonel, Ca- 
meron now remained with the second 
battalion at home; while the first, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, ac- 
companied Sir John Moore a third 
time on that fatal service, from which 
he never returned. In 1809, the gal- 
lant Napier fell with his leader at Co- 
runna, and then Fassifern obtained the 
command of the first battalion, com- 
mitting the second, in February, to the 
care of Lieutenant-Colonel Lamond, 
of Lamond. Thus, at the early age 
of thirty-seven, and after only fifteen 
years’ serivce, he found himself at the 

ead of one of the finest Scottish 
regiments in the service of his coun- 
try, 
‘In July, with the right wing of the 
first battalion, he embarked on board 
H, M. 8. Superb, 74, at Harwich, on 
the great expedition under the Ear! of 
Chatham, in Sir William Erskine’s 
brigade. He was at the landing on Bree- 
sand in Walcheren, and the occupation 
of Ter Goes on south Beveland. He 
landed with 998 Highlanders; but so 
fatal was the Dutch pestilence, that in 
October only 250 of them were on 
parade; and the grenadier company, 
which was entirely recruited from 
Aberdeenshire, was reduced to two 
sergeants and three privates. Cameron 
deeply regretted the loss of his men. 
The first who died was a fine young 
clansman, whom he had brought wit 
him from Lochaber, and he attended 
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his funeral in the churchyard of a 
neighbouring village. After addressing 
the soldiers on the merits of the de- 
ceased, “‘ Cover him up with the green. 
est sods,” said he, ‘‘ for he was a brave 
lad, a good soldier, and true High- 
lander !” 

On its return from this disastrous 
service, his battalion occupied Wood. 
bridge Barracks in England. At this 
time, an Englishman obtained an en- 
signcy in the corps, which Cameron 
considered an innovation; for while, 
on one band, he disliked the French, 
from old associations, on the other, he 
was not, for the same reason, over 
partial to Englishmen, and was wont 
to affirm, ‘‘ that a Southern in the kilt 
reminded him of a hog in armour.” 
Unfortunately for himself, Ensign 
Mudge (for such was the name of the 
new acquisition) had no particular 
love for the kilt, at which he railed on 
all occasions, and once, in very coarse 
terms, at an Artillery ball in Wool- 
wich, which so roused Cameron’s High. 
land ire, that he vowed, “if such re- 
marks were ever made again by Ensign 
Mudge, he would bring him toa ge- 
neral court-martial!” At this time, 
the officers of the 42nd wore the kilt 
constantly, by their own desire. 

Undeterred by Cameron's threat, 
Mudge wrote to the Commander.in- 
Chief, stating that his health would not 
permit him to wear a dress so unchris- 
tian and uncivilised. Sir David Dun- 
das addressed an answer, not to him, 
but to Fassifern, stating that his Ma- 
jesty had no further use for the services 
of poor Mr, Mudge, on whom this re- 
sult, which Cameron and his High- 
landers hailed with satisfaction, fell 
like a thunderclap. 

While at Woodbridge, he invited to 
the mess Dr. Moore (the venerable 
father of the hero of Corunna), who 
afterwards addressed to him a letter, 
expressing his high sense “ of the kind 
and social reception” he had met with 
from him and his officers. After this, 
in July, 1810, the battalion marched 
to Canterbury, previous to embarka- 
tion for Spain; Cameron obtained a 
short leave of absence, and so much 
had he become attached to the corps, 
that he wept when he left it even tem- 
porarily. On revisiting his native 
glen, his aged father, then in his se- 
ventieth year (the old laird was born 
in 1740), expressed great reluctance to 
part with him again, for, like a true 
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Highlander, he had some dark fore- 
bodings of the future. 

His three sisters were married: 
Mary,to M‘Donald of Glencoe ; Jean, 
to Roderick M‘Neill of Barra; and 
Catherine, to Cluny M*‘Pherson; his 
eldest brother Duncan was practising 
as a writer to the signet, in the ca- 
pital; and Peter, the second, was away 
in command of the Balcarras. The 
old laird was almost alone at Fassifern ; 
he represented to the Colonel, that, 
though he was only thirty-nine years 
of age, he had received two wounds, 
from one of which he still suffered ; 
that he had been many times engaged 
with the enemy, and had seen enough 
of war. He urged him to settle at 
home and to marry ; offering him his 
second estateof Arthurstone, in Angus; 
but the love of his profession was too 
strong in the heroic heart of Cameron, 
and he rejoined his battalion, then 
under the command of Major Archibald 
M‘Donell (of the family of Keppoch), 
at the far-famed Lines of Torres Ve- 
dras. 

To make his regiment as efficient as 
on he ordered that no officer who 

ad been less than ten years in the ser- 
vice should ride on the march; this 
diminished the number of useless horses 
which every regiment then possessed ; 
while to increase the number of bayo- 
nets, he turned the whole of the band 
into the ranks; thus, throughout the 
whole Peninsular War, he retained 
only the bagpipes, drums, and fifes. 
His regiment belonged to the Ist Bri- 
ade, or General Howard’s, in the 2nd 
Jivision of Infantry, or Lord Hill's, 
with the 50th, under Colonel Stuart, 
and the 7lst Highlanders, under 
Colonel Cadogan, with both of whom 
his fiery temper and jealousy on points 
of etiquette soon involved him in a 
coolness that lasted till they were both 
removed by death. The Highlanders 
entered Spain by the way of Alber- 
garia, and their peculiar garb soon 
changed the constant cry of * Live the 
English,” to “ Vivalos Escotos! Viva 
Don Juan Cameron, y sus valiante 
Escotos! Viva!” 

This was when following up the re- 
treating Massena. Notwithstanding 
all the efforts of that general to restore 
the barbarities of ancient warfare, 
much goood feeling prevailed between 
the French and British when out of 
the field. Of this, one anecdote will 
suffice. 
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A French picket in front of Ca- 
meron’s regiment, were about to slay 
a bullock for their dinner, when the 
animal broke loose, and dashed across 
the neutral ground, where a High- 
lander killed it by a single ball, and 
his comrades proceeded immediately to 
cut up their prize in view of the hungry 
and disappointed foe, who sent over 
two soldiers, waving white handker- 
chiefs. Under these extempore flags 
of truce, they brought a message from 
their officer, saying that he was “sure 
Scottish soldiers were too generous to 
deprive his men of the only provisions 
they had seen for some days.” The 
Highlanders sent them back with half 
the beef, several loaves of bread, and 
abottle of rum. After this, they be- 
came so familiar that some of our pic- 
kets went over and drank with those 
of the enemy, until Wellington’s order 
forbade it as unsafe and improper. 

Cameron distinguished himself by 
his activity, at the head of his gallant 
Highlanders, in all the arduous opera- 
tions of that sanguinary war. He led 
his regiment at Fuentes d’Onor, 
where it was on the right, covering a 
brigade of nine pounders, when it en- 
dured a severe cannonade, and had 
thirty-seven officers and men killed and 
wounded. Major Peter Grant had his 
arm torn off by a cannon shot, but he 
survived to die lately, at a good old 
age, amongst his kindred in Strath. 
spey. 

The regiment was then 897 strong. 
Cameron was at the second siege of 
Badajoz, and at the surprise of Ge- 
rard’s division, on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1811, when, on a dark, rainy 
morning, and under cover of a dense 
mist, Sir Rowland Hill’s troops -at- 
tacked the village of Arroya del Mo- 
linces, or the Mills-of-the-King. In 
this brilliant affair, Fassifern attacked 
the two retreating squares of the 
French with his Highlanders, and 
breaking through one, sword in hand, 
formed on the other side of the Puebla, 
and completed the overthrow of Mar- 
shal Gerard, who had all his artillery, 
baggage, money, officers, horses, and 
1,400 men taken. In the charge 
through the village, Cameron received 
a wound in the sword hand, and 
Captain M‘Pherson, with whom he 
fought the duel at Gibraltar, was shot 
by his side. On this occasion, the 
Highlanders had a parody made on 
the old song of * Johnny Cope,” for 
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Gerard, until he heard the pipers of 
the 92nd playing that popular air, be- 
lieved the attack to be a mere exchange 
of shots between his videttes and the 
guerillas. Cameron’s wound was a 
narrow escape, and is thus related by 
an eyewitness* :— 


“The captain of the grenadier company 
having been wounded early in the action, 
the senior lieutenant, on assuming the com- 
mand of it, made a false movement, on per- 
ceiving which the colonel, greatly irritated, 
repeated his former orders in a voice of 
thunder, and, as was his usual custom when 
displeased, struck his left breast with his 
right hand, which then grasped the bilt of 
his sword. The last syllable of his orders 
had just been delivered, when a bullet, de- 
spatched by one of the enemy’s riflemen, 
struck the first joint of his middle finger, 
shattered the bone, passed through the handle 
of the sword, and struck his breast so vio- 
lently, that he relinquished the command of 
the battalion to Major Mitchell, in the full 
conviction that the ball had passed into his 
body. On being undeceived, the gallant 
colonel instantly rejoined his battalion, and, 
with his middle finger dangling by a small 
piece of skin only, remained at the head of 
his Highlanders to the close of the engage- 
ment.” 


When the French were completely 
driven out, and when Hill’s division 
was on the march for San Pedro, 
Cameron, who had lost much blood, 
was conducted by Ewen M‘Millan to 
a house in Arroya, to have the wound 
dressed, and the finger, which yet dan- 
gled by a sinew, cutoff. On entering, 
they found it occupied by a noisy and 
tipsy party of Spanish dragoons, who, 
notwithstanding the rank and wound 
of Fassifern, endeavoured to eject him. 
High words ensued, and a dragoon 
dared to aim a blow at his head with a 
sabre. Cameron instinctively raised 
his wounded hand for protection, and 
had his right arm cut to the bone. 
Rendered furious by the sight of his 
master’s blood, M‘Millan levelled his 
musket at the head of the insolent 
Spaniard, and would have shot him 
dead, but that Cameron, who was 
aware that the Conde de Penne Vil- 
lamur’s dragoons occupied the whole 
village, exclaimed— 

** Desist, Ewen, for God’s sake do 
not fire!” and struck up his foster- 
brother's musket, the bullet from which 
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pierced the ceiling. He never could 
discover the perpetrator of this severe 
wound, from the effects of which he 
suffered long. 

During the harassing marches of 
Hill’s division in the desolate Estra- 
madura, his native hardihood never 
flinched, though the miseries endured 
by the troops were excessive in that 
naked district, where they were con- 
stantly in arrears of pay, bivouacking 
without tents or fires, or cantoned in 
roofless and ruined towns, marching 
day and night in the wet and chill of 
winter, or the heat ofthe summersolano, 
when the white dust blew down the 
mountain passes, and the air became 
thick with flies; when the soil of the 
vast plains cracked and rent; when 
the perspiration rose in hazy steam 
above the marching columns; when 
comrades fought like tigers around the 
wayside wells and casual pools, to fill 
their canteens at the puddle through 
which, perhaps, the advanced guard 
had passed an hour before ; when years 
of hardship, danger, starvation, and 
rags were to be endured, Fassifern 
never had a day’s illness, or absence 
from parade; nor did his hardy Gor- 
don Highlanders ever lose a man, save 
upon two occasions. 

These exceptions were Lieutenants 
Marshall and Hil, two fine young offi. 
cers; the first of whom died in a 
wretched bullock car — died of sheer 
starvation, just as he was being con- 
veyed into Badajoz; and the second, 
unable to keep up with his men, pe- 
rished of the same awful death amon 
the mountains, between Talavera an 
Toledo. It is said that, on many oc- 
casions, Fassifern would have starved 
also, but for the vigorous efforts of his 
foster-brother and henchman, Ewen 
M‘Millan, who, despite Lord Wel- 
lington’s orders, plundered the Dons 
without mercy, when the comfort of 
his chieftain and master required him 
to do so. 

After incessant skirmishes and daily 
marches along the banks of the Tagus, 
and after a desperate affair of outposts 
at La Nava, on the 18th May, 1812, 
Hill marched to destroy the forts 
erected by the French at the bridgeofAl- 
marez. The50th, and a wing of the7 Ist 
Highlanders, formed one column, which 
was destined to attack Fort Napoleon, 


* Lientenant Hope, 92nd. 
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Cameron with his regiment, and the 
remainder of the 71st, had orders to 
support the attack, and storm the 
tete-du-pont. Both columns were am- 
ply provided with scaling ladders, As 
the troops descended a rut of the Sierras 
in Indian file, about midnight, Mr, 
Irvine, a gentleman volunteer, left his 
ranks to obtain a draught of water, 
This was contrary to express orders, 
and such was Cameron’s strictness, 
that he dismissed him from the regi- 
ment on the instant, and the poor fel- 
low was left alone among the moun. 
tains of Romangardo. 

Being proud of his own regiment, 
Cameron had a great jealousy of the 
7ist Highlanders ; oak when the at- 
tack commenced, on some of their bul- 
lets, in the twilight and confusion, 
whistling over his own ranks, he called 
aloud— 

* Seventy-first ! what the devil are 
you about? Do you wish the ninety- 
second to return your fire ?” 

Fort Napoleon was stormed in gal- 
lant style. Captain Candler, of the 
50th, was shot through the head ; but 
the French were driven towards the 
tete-du-pont. Then Cameron entered 
it with them pell-mell, with bayonets 
charged, muskets clubbed, swords and 
sledge-hammers. But the commandant 
of Fort Ragusa, on the opposite side, 
cut the pontoon bridge, and thus the 
whole garrison of Fort Napoleon found 
the deep Tagus before them, and the 
foe behind. 

Eager to capture Ragusa, many of 
Cameron’s men flung themselves into 
the river, and daringly swam across. 
Privates Gall and Somerville were the 
first men who brought over the pon- 
toon bridge. On gaining possession 
of the platforms, which were literally 
ankle-deep in brains and blood, the 
lst brigade slued round the cannon 
upon the French, and blew their heads 
off in scores, as they crowded into the 
square of the little fortress, where the 
7ist Higlanders captured a standard of 
the Corps Etranger. 

The dead, 436 in number, were 
thrown into the ditch, the ramparts, 
with eighteen cannon, were hurled over 
them, the stone towers were blown 
up, the barracks and storehouses 
burned down, and the whole place 
laid bare. In the general pillage 
which ensued, a Highlander became 
mutinous to Cameron, who raised his 
claymore to cut him down, but the 
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descending blow was turned aside by 
a sergeant, named Taylor, who kindly 
interposed his pike between them. 
Even when the gust of passion passed 
away, Cameron could not forgive the 
affront of Taylor's interference before 
the men, and was headstrong enough 
to resent it in the following manner:— 
When the sergeants drew lots for 
the command of a firing party to 
shoot a deserter at Coria, Taylor es- 
caped this hateful ballot, but never- 
theless Cameron ordered him to take 
charge of the execution. Taylor gave 
him a glance full of reproach, and 
burst into tears, yet he obeyed, and 
shot the culprit dead. Then Cameron 
repented the casual malevolence which 
is sometimes to be found even yet 
among the Celts, when an affront has 
been given them. At Merida, he was 
pall-bearer during the grand military 
funeral, generously bestowed on the 
commandant of Almarez, who had 
been slain there by an officer of the 
71st Highlanders, and was buried with 
the honours due to a British officer of 
the sawe rank. 

Cameron's native dislike to receive 
orders from seniors, his jealousy of 
the 71st, and Old Half-hundred, in- 
volved him in many quarrels with 
Colonels Cadogan and Stuart, and 
even in an angry correspondence with 
Wellington, for whom he never con- 
cealed his antipathy. It was then 
currently rumoured in the Highland 
regiments, that the great Duke had 
some dislike to their nation. The 
Gordon Highlanders added, that he 
hated old Sir William Stuart, Fassi- 
fern, and Major Mitchell, from whom 
they averred that he withheld many 
honours to which they were entitled. 
What amount of truth these ru- 
mours contained, it is now impos- 
sible to learn, High words ensued on 
one occasion between the Colonel and 
his great leader, to whom he said : 

**My Lord Marquis, thank God! 
I am beholden to no man for my 
bread—not even to the service, for I 
have a comfortable home to retire to 
whenever I please.”’ 

The real source of this bitterness of 
feeling is unknown ; but it continued 
during the whole war, and might have 
had a dangerous termination, had 
Cameron survived Waterloo, for he 
never forgave a public affront, 

On one occasion, his pride revolted 
at General Howard, for keeping the 
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regiment too long under arms one day 
before inspection! and he sent Lieu- 
tenant Grant to the Brigadier’s billet 
with a brief message, ‘that the 
regiment awaited him.” 

On another occasion, it chanced 
that by mistake he and a Spanish 
Colonel were billetted on the same 
mansion, and as it was thought too 
small to accomodate both, he resolved 
to turn out the Don who was already 
in possession of the premises. On 
Cameron arriving with the colours, 
which were borne by his cousin, Ewen 
Ross, and another ensign, and were 
escorted by four sergeants with their 
pikes, the Spanish colonel appeared 
in the doorway with his toledo drawn 
and pistols cocked. Fassifern drew 
his claymore. ‘* Forward, gentle- 
men,” said he; ‘at all risks 1 com- 
mand you to lodge the colours!” 

The sergeants charged with their 
pikes, and we know not how the affair 
might have ended, had not Villamur’s 
corps of Spanish horse turned the 
corner of the street, which forced the 
rash chieftain to parley with the ca- 
valier, and share his quarters in peace. 

After the night of thood at Almarez, 
Cameron and his Highlanders, march- 
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the hill of Albuera, and many other 
places, bivouacking with their brigade 
wherever night found them, prepara- 
tory to the attack on the forts at 
Salamanca, and the battle there, which 
was fought, while Hill’s division 
covered Lord Wellington's rere. After 
joining the grand army on these con- 
tested plains, the Highlanders were 
reviewed by their great general. Ra- 
tions had been served out that morn- 
ing; the sheep-heads had been as- 
signed to the 92nd, and when they 
marched past by open column of 
companies, every sixth man carried a 
sheep’s head in his left hand. 

When Wellington entered Madrid, 
the Highlanders of Cameron for one 
night occupied the Escuriel, in the 
chapel of which the remains of a kin 
and queen of Scotland (Malcolm III. 
and St. Margaret) are said to lie, 
having been conveyed to Spain in 
1560. After Cameron marched to 
Aranjuéz, his cousin, Ewen Ross, had 
a narrow escape from a terrible death. 
Having been ordered to the rere with 
sick from the brigade, and having no 
less than twelve wagons- full of of- 
ficers, he reached Badajoz, after en- 
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countering many difficulties, and there 
found that various outrages committed 
by the detachment of Lieutenant 
EL » of the 28th, were laid to 
the charge of his party, such as shoot- 
ing and plundering the paisanos, rob- 
bing them of burros, wine, and pro- 
visions. Lack of Spanish prevented 
the gallant Highlander from explain- 
ing that he was not the guilty person ; 
and the Marquis del Palecio, governor 
of Badajoz, illegally tried him by a 
Spanish court-martial, and unscrupu- 
lously sentenced him to death! Then 
fearing to carry this sentence into 
execution he sent him, under an escort 
of Portuguese horse, to Elvas, where 
an English officer saved him from a 
rabble who were bent on his destruc- 
tion, and he was enabled to rejoin 
Cameron in safety. On this march 
he saved from starvation Mr, Irvine, 
the poor volunteer, whom he found in a 
sad state of destitution near Truxillo. 

Cameron and his Highlanders en- 
dured great misery on the disastrous 
retreat from Burgos. Deprivation of 
food reduced the poor men almost to 
skeletons ; their uniform was worn to 
rags ; many were barefooted, and shirt- 
less. Undeterred by the cruel exhibi- 
tion of a soldier hung daily at the head 
of the column (for of twenty men under 
sentence of death for plundering, one 
was thus by Wellington's order sacri- 
ficed every day), the 92nd shot some 
wild pigs in a wood through which 
they passed. Big Dugald Campbell, 
one of their favourite officers, drove 
his long claymore through the bod 
of a boar which he pursued hone 
the thicket, and claimed from some 
cazadores. This prize he shared with 
Cameron and other officers, but the 
affair drew forth a most severe re- 
primand from head quarters, and this 
was.at a time when a duro was given 
for a handful of oats or nuts, and when 
some of the officers had no food for 
six-and-thirty hours but a few mush- 
rooms or acorns. 

Fassifern’s regiment formed part of 
the small force which was left with 
General Howard to secure Welling- 
ton’s retreat, by defending the old 
ruined town of Alba at the passage 
of the rapid Tormes. There the 50th, 
71st, and 92nd, made a gallant stand 
on the 8th of November, 1812. After 
a long and fatiguing march, and just 
when about to receive a little ration 
of dry bread—the first food after three 
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days of starvation — the appearance 
of the whole pursuing French army 
under Joseph Bonaparte, summoned 
the brigade to man the old and shat- 
tered walls of Alba— a relic of the 
Moorish wars—while the ,sappers un- 
dermined the bridge of the Tormes. 
Two green hills overlooked the town 
andriver. Between these andthe wall, 
within pistol-shot of the 92nd High- 
landers, a French staff-officer, mounted 
on a white charger, had the temerity 
to ride leisurely reconnoitering, and 
followed by an orderly on foot. 
Twenty Highlanders levelled their 
muskets to shoot this daring fellow, 
but the chivalric Cameron cried 
aloud: ‘* Recover your arms there! 
I will by no means permit an individual 
to be fired on !” 

This officer who acted so boldly, and 
thus escaped so narrowly, proved to be 
no other than Marshal Soult,who, in ten 
minutes after, ordered eighteen pieces of 
cannon up to the heights, from whence 
they poured 1,300 rounds of shot and 
shell on the brave brigade of Howard. 
This they endured until the 13th, by 
which time Cameron lost forty-two 
men killed and wounded. At day- 
break, on the morning of the 14th, a 
despatch arrived from Wellington, di- 
recting Howard to abandon Alba, as 
the French cavalry, 3,000 strong, had 
forded the river above the town and 
turned his flank. A Spanish garri- 
son was left in the old castle of the 
Castigador de Flamencos —the walls 
were abandoned, and the bridge blown 
up. Lieutenant John Grant of the 
92nd was the last officer who quitted 
the town, being left to bring off the 
sentinels, just as the French entered, 
and he was struck by the stones as the 
bridge exploded, at the very heels of 
his party. 

Wellington’s admirable foresight 
saved Howard's brigade, which retired 
to winter quarters at Coria, in Leon, 
when, with many other officers and 
soldiers, Colonel Stewart of the 50th, 
as brave a Scot as ever drew a sword, 
expired of exhaustion and fatigue. A 
soldier of the 50th carved a rude stone, 
to mark where this old officer was laid. 

Refreshed by six months’ rest in 
winter quarters at Banos, in a beauti- 
ful valley of Leon, overshadowed by 
high mountains, Cameron, after com- 
manding the Ist brigade during Gene- 
ral Foy’s attack on Bejor, marched 
with his Highlanders, when the whole 
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army advanced to turn the famous po- 
sitions of Jourdan on the Ebro and 
Douro, and to meet him on the green 
plains of Vittoria, where, on the 21st 
of June, 1813, he again commanded 
the Ist brigade of Hill’s division, and 
carried the heights of La Puebla, 
when the gallant Cadogan fell amid 
heaps, — yes, literally heaps, of his 
brave Highlanders. 

Sir William Stewart having ordered 
Cameron to secure the heights, added, 
‘* yield them to none without a written 
order from Sir Rowland Hill or myself, 
and defend them while you have a man 
remaining.” On this Fassifern ordered 
the pipers to strike up the ‘* Camerons’ 
Gathering,” and the regiment advanced 
with great spirit and alacrity up the 
mountain side. 

After this victory, the most decisive 
of the Spanish war, Cameron pushed 
on with his brigade towards the Pyre- 
nees, beyond which the conqueror 
drove the French like a herd of sheep, 
and then garrisoned the heights by a 
chain of outposts previous to besieging 
San Sebastian, and blockading Pam- 
peluna. On this occasion the care of 
the important pass of Maya was en- 
tirely assigned to Cameron, with the 
Ist brigade, after it had crossed the 
Bidassoa, and skirmished with the 
routed French until darkness set in, on 
the 7th July. 

Cameron commanded this great out- 
post until the 25th of that month, 
when the French advanced to storm 
the heights under the Duke of Dal- 
matia, who had assumed the command 
of Jourdan's discomfited host, and was 
directed to retrieve all its disasters by 
driving the British beyond the Ebro. 
Full of confidence and of hope, at least 
to relieve the two beleagured fortresses, 
this brave marshal sent his legions 
against the various passes in the moun. 
tains which Wellington, who was then 
urging on the siege of San Sebastian 
in is had occupied by battalions 
and brigades. 

Cameron's force was encamped in the 
centre of a lonely gorge, and his out- 
posts were far down the hillside in ad- 
vance ; and these, on Sunday the 25th, 
descried the division of General Drouet, 
15,000 strong, advancing on the road 
that.led from Urdax. Coming on 
with great spirit, they drove in the 
three light companies of the brigade, 
which Cameron had despatched as 
skirmishers in front, and gained the 
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high rock of Maya before the 2nd 
brigade of infantry could come to his 


support. His little band were thus 
left to defend that steep and narrow 
pass against five times their number. 
On this fatal morning the strength of 
the Gordon Highlanders was only 55 
staff, and 762 rank and file. 

To deceive the foe as to his real 
strength, Cameron skilfully divided his 
Highlanders into two wings, in open 
columns of companies, thus giving the 
slender battalion the aspect of two re- 
giments ; but this ruse was useless, as 
the traitor-muleteers, who, for the few 
weeks preceding, had been passing be- 
tween the mountains and French out- 
posts, had made Soult fully aware of 
the actual force left to defend the 
Pyrenees at every point. The moment 
the action commenced, Fassifern de- 
tached the 50th to the right, where, 
after a desperate conflict, it was driven 
back and a to leave the ridge. 

Under Major M‘Pherson, Cameron 
then sent forward first the right wing, 
and then the left, of his brave High- 
landers. Then ensued one of the most 
appalling scenes of carnage recorded 
in the annals of that protracted war. 
The Highlanders stood like a rampart, 
in which, however, frightful gaps were 
made by the bullets of the French, who 
came on, in one vast mob, shouting 
and brandishing their eagles. Separat- 
ing the Ist and 2nd brigades, they de- 
scended upon the pass of Maya from 
one flank, while a fresh division poured 
upon its front from the Urdax road. 
Cameron, who had repeatedly ordered 
a charge, which was unheard amid the 
roar of the musketry, then made the 
whole fall back gradually upon the 
rock of Maya, a movement which was 
slowly and desperately covered by the 
left wings of the 71st Highland Light 
Infantry and Gordon Highlanders, 
which, by relieving each other, drench- 
ed in blood every inch of the ground, 
and there these gallant men defended 
the rock for ten consecutive hours, 
until—just when ammunitionwas falling 
short—the brigade of General Barnes 
arrived to their succour, and Lieute- 
nant-General the Hon. Sir William 
Stewart, a fine old soldier whom all the 
troops loved well, ordered Cameron’s 
brigade not to charge; but, exasperated 
by the slaughter they had endured, 
they rushed upon the French with the 
bayonet, and the Gordon Highlanders 
** for the first time disregurded orders, 
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andnot only charged, but led the charge,” 
and recovered every foot of ground as 
far as the pass from which they had 
been driven. In this headlong advance 
the pipers played the ‘“ Haughs’of 
Cromdale,” and the line was led by 
—— Seton of Pitmedden, bonnet 
and claymore in hand. But the 
slaughter in their ranks was terrible, 
for 19 officers and 324 rank and file 
were killed, wounded, and missing, 
Among the wounded were—Cameron, 
who was shot through the thigh, and 
forced to leave the field ; Major Mit- 
chel who succeeded him; Captains 
Holmes, and Bevan, who died when his 
arm was taken out of the socket, and 
Ronald M‘Donald of Coul; Lieute- 
nants Winchester, who commanded 
the light company ; Donald M‘Donald, 
Chisholm, Dune, M‘Pherson, and 
Fife, who, after having one ball turned 
by a button, and another by his watch, 
was struck down at last ; Gordon, 
Kerr Ross, and John Grant, who was 
shot through the side. Among the 
ensigns were Thomas and George Mit- 
chell, Ewen Kennedy (one of Came- 
ron’s Lochaber men) who bled to death 
on the field, and Alaster M‘Donald of 
Dalchosnie, a youth of eighteen, who 
afterwards expired of a wound in the 
head, and was buried by four of the 
wounded officers in a hole just outside 
the town of Vittoria, where Holmes 
said a short prayer over his grave. 

Sir William Monies in his history, 
thus alludes to Fassifern and the two 
regiments of Highlanders :— 


“And that officer (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cameron) still holding the pass of Maya 
with the left wings of the 7Ist and 92nd 
Regiments, brought their right wings and 
the Portugese guns into action, and thus 
maintained the fight; but so dreadful was 
the slaughter, that it is said the advancing 
enemy was actually stopped by the heaped- 
up mass of deadanddyingg . . . 
The stern valour of the 92nd would have 
graced Thermopylae.” 


Strange to say, Lieutenant Gordon 
died at Edinburgh, sixteen years after, 
under the hands of a surgeon who was 
extracting the ball received at Maya, 
and he lies now in the Calton burying- 
ground. ‘Two balls grazed Cameron, 
but the third pierced the fleshy part of 
his right thigh. In great agony he 
called to M‘ Millan, who slung his mus- 
ket, rushed to his side, and led his 
horse by the bridle out of the field. 
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*¢ The _ Cameron, who has so 
frequently bled for his country,” says 
the Pilot of 12th October, 1813, * re- 
ceived three shots in his person, his 
horse received three, and three more 
were found in his cloak, which was 
strapped before his saddle in the usual 
manner.” He lost so much biood, 
that, being unable to reach Vittoria, 
which was a hundred miles distant, and 
to which all the wounded were ordered 
to repair, he remained at an interme- 
diate village until the scar healed, and 
he could rejoin the regiment at Ron- 
cesvalles, after it had been engaged be- 
tween Lizasso and Eguaros, and on the 
heights of Donna Maria, having in 
both affairs 120 officers and men killed 
and wounded. Captain Seton brought 
the regiment out of the field: thus the 
speaker of the House of Commons, on 
the 24th of June, might well say that 
the Spaniards of future times would 
point, with pride, to the places ‘¢ where 
a Stuart made his stand, and where the 
best blood of Scotland was shed in 
their defence.” For his bravery at the 
Pyrenees his Majesty was pleased to 
permit Cameron to bear upon his 
shield the word Maya. 

From this period he was incessantly 
engaged in all the operations along the 
French Pyrenees, in daily skirmishes, 
and the capture of entrenched camps. 
The country was now covered with 
snow, and the troops endured many 
privations, which Sir William Stuart 
(brother of Lord Galloway) did all in 
his power to alleviate, by issuing extra 
allowances of rum, which won him the 
cognomen of Auld Grog Willie, and 
his popularity was so great among all 
the troops, that his appearance was 
always hailed by a noisy cheer, and 
shouts of ‘‘God bless you, Sir Wil- 
liam!” Lord Wellington disliked this, 
and compelled the general to refund to 
government all those extra allowances 
of rum served out to the poor soldiers 
amid the snows of that severe winter 
on the Pyrenees. 

Cameron, who had long remarked 
that those officers of his Ist battalion 
who became, by promotion, members 
of the 2nd, and should consequently 
be at home, were always unfortunate 
if the corps were engaged, before the 
passage of the Nive ordered four of 
them to leave immediately for Britain, 
when the troops were just about to 
cross the river. 


**God bless you, gentlemen,’ 


said 
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he, as they bade him adieu; “I am 
now tired of war, and may well wish I 
were going with you.” 

But, mounted on his charger, he was 
the first to cross the Nivelle, below 
Ainhoe, when his daring Highlanders 
were ordered to storm the strong re- 
doubt in rere of the village, where 
they drove out the French and took 
possession of their huts. He led them 
through the Nive at Cambo; and in 
the attack upon those heavy columns 
which occupied the ground between 
the intrenched camp at Bayonne and 
the road to St. Jean Pied-de-Port, he 
fought valiantly at the battle of St. 
Pierre. There (Napier relates), at one 
period of the day, the overwhelming 
cannonade and musketry drove the 
92nd in rere of the hamlet; however, 
on being succoured by their old com- 
rades, the 50th, and Ashworth’s Caca- 
dores, they reformed behind St. Pierre, 
and then their gallant colonel, Ca- 
meron, once more Ted them down the 
road, with colours flying and pipes 
playing, resolved to give the shock to 
whatever stood in their way. The 
92nd was but a small clump compared 
to the heavy mass in front;” but Fas- 
sifern led them on as of old, and the 
heavy mass rolled before their bayonets 
like mist before the wind. Four times 
that day he led them to brilliant 
charges, and four times the foe was 
driven back. Cameron had 13 officers 
and 173 rank and file killed and 
wounded ; but he obtained an hono- 
rary badge, inscribed with the word 
Nive. 

After the attack on the enemy at 
Hellette, in the lower Pyrenees, where 
General Harispe was driven out, and 
forced to retire to Meharin ; and after 
that gallant conflict on the heights of 
Garris, where he lost Seton of Pitmed- 
den, and twelve other brave fellows, 
the scene of his next achievement was 
the pretty village of Arriverette, on the 
right bank of Gave de Mauleon, where 
the French endeavoured to destroy a 
wooden bridge, to prevent Wellington 
from following them; but a ford being 
discovered above it, Cameron boldly 
threw himselfinto thestream, at the head 
of his Highlanders—crossed under a fire 
of artillery, stormed the village, drove 
back the enemy, and, by securing the 
bridge, enabled the whole troops to 
ae For this eminent service, his 

ajesty granted to him, as an addi- 
tional crest of honourable augmenta- ¢ 
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tion, a Highlander of the 92nd foot, 
‘armed and accoutred, up to the mid- 
dle in water, his dexter hand grasping 
a broadsword; in his sinister a lox 
ner, inscribed 92nd, within a wreath 
of laurel all proper, and on an escroll 
above the word Arriveretie.”* But 
Cameron had now a fresh cause of dis- 
pleasure at his great leader; for, on 
applying to him, through Lieutenant- 
General Lord Niddry, for leave to in- 
scribe Arrirerette upon the regimental 
colours, Wellington declined, without 
affording any satisfactory reason. He 
acknowledged, in his reply, that ‘ the 
92nd forded the river, and attacked 
and took the village against a superior 
force of the enemy, in most gallant 
style ;” but added that it was beneath 
their reputation to explain why they 
should not have Arriverette on their 
colours. This ambiguous reply Came- 
ron considered another affront, and 
never forgot or forgave it. 

He received an honorary badge for 
his conduct at the battle of Orthez; 
and on the 2nd March, 1814, distin- 
guished himself at the capture of Aire 
80 an that George III. de- 
sired him to bear Embattled in Chief 
above the old cognizance of Lochiel (as 
the heraldic record above quoted has 
it)—** a representation of the town of 
Aire, in aihashen to his glorious ser- 
vices on the 2nd March last, when, 
after an arduous and sanguinary con- 
flict, he succeeded in forcing a superior 
body of the enemy to abandon the said 
town, and subsequently had the ho- 
nour to receive an address from the 
inhabitants, expressive of their grati- 
tude for the maintenance of discipline, 
by which he had saved them from plun- 
der and destruction.” The address, 
which was so complimentary to his 
distinguished regiment, was signed by 
M. Codroy, the mayor, in the name of 
the people. 

From thence he accompanied the 
troops in that hot and -brilliant pur- 
suit, which did not cease until the 
French evacuated Toulouse, and the 
white banner of Bourbon was displayed 
upon its walls, The seizure of Paris 
by the allies, the abdication of Bona- 
parte and proclamation of peace, the 
restoration of Louis XVIII., rapidly 
followed, and the peninsular army was 
ordered home. 
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In the last skirmish near Toulouse, 
Cameron had his favourite horse shot 
under him ; and, though there was hot 
fire of musketry sweeping the place 
where it lay, M*‘Millan deliberately 
undid the girths of the saddle, and 
brought it away with the cloak and 
holsters, saying, that “though the 
French were welcome to the dead car- 
case, they should not get the good ac- 
coutrements.” 

When encamped at Blanchefort, two 
miles from Bordeaux, Cameron ob- 
tained his brevet colonelcy on the 4th 
June, 1814;f and when cantoned at 
Pouillac, his Highlanders joyfully re- 
ceived the route for Scotland, and on the 
17th July embarked on board H. M.S. 
Norge, which, however, by a change 
of destination, landed them at the Cove 
of Cork. 

While his regiment, now reduced to 
one battalion, was inIreland, Cameron 
returned, on leave, to his native glen 
at Fassifern. 

Wellington had then won all the 
honours a subject could attain : patents 
of nobility, baronetcy, and knighthood 
were issued for generals of division 
and brigade ; Orders of the Garter, the 
Bath, and the Crescent were unspar- 
ingly lavished among the heroes of the 
war ; but the brave Cameron, notwith- 
standing all his services — though he 
had been almost riddled by musket- 
shot, and had served in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Egypt, and France, at home and 
abroad for twenty-one years—found 
that the Duke of Wellington had 
omitted his name in the list of officers 
recommended for honorary distinc- 
tions. He visited London, and com. 
plained to the Duke of York, who 
offered to have him gazetted as an 
additional Cross of the Bath. 

**I beg your highness will excuse 
me,” said he, ‘‘for as my name has 
been omitted, I will not accept of it 
now.” 

‘¢ Sir,” replied the Duke, “do you 
know to whom you are speaking ?” 

‘© A Prince of that royal blood for 
which I have too often shed my own; 
but am yet willing to do so again. 
And I have the honour to wish your 
Highness good morning.” 

n this haughty fashion he quitted 
the Horse Guards, but was afterwards 


* “Record :” Lyon-Court, Edinburgh. 
t Note of his services furnished to Author from Horse Guards. 
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prevailed upon to write to Welling- 
ton. 

Justly indignant, he wrote a fiery 
remonstrance to the Duke, who was 
then at Vienna, and who, in one of 
his letters to the Earl Bathurst, dated 
5th February, mentions it as a some- 
what imprudent production; but his 
Grace replied to the following ef- 
fect :— 


“Vienna, 5th February, 1815, 

“Str,—I received your letter of the 8th 
January, this morning, and | have trans- 
mitted it to the Secretary of State, with my 
recommendation of you. 

“ The Government fixed the occasions on 
which medals should be granted to the army, 
and framed the rules, according to which I 
was bound to make the lists of these to whom 
they were to be granted; and not having 
received their orders to recommend for 
medals, for the service at Arroya del Mo- 
linos, Alba de Tormes, Bejar, Aire, or at Ar- 
riverette, it was impossible for me to recom. 
mend you for a medal at Fuentes de O'noro, 
or in the Pyrenees, according to the rules by 
which I was bound, to make out the lists of 
those I recommended. I have not an accu- 
rate recollection of the lists fur Bayonne, the 
Nivelle, Orthez, and Toulouse; but of this I 
am very certain, that I have never failed to 
do your services justice, as it was my earnest 
desire to render it to every officer and soldier 
I had the honour of commanding. 

“T have nothing to say about the selec- 
tion of the officers recently appointed Knights 
Commanders of the Order of the Bath. I 
did not know their names till I saw the list 
of them in the Gazette. If youhad known 
these facts, I hope that the same spirit of 
justice by which I have always been ani- 
mated, would have induced you to spare me 
the pain of reading the reproaches and 
charges of injustice contained in your letter ; 
and that you would have defended me in the 
92nd Regiment; and would have shown 
them that the regulation, aud not I, deprived 
you of those marks of honour which they 
wished to see you obtain. As these facts are 
in the knowledge of everybody, it is scarcely 
possible to believe that you were not aware 
of them, and I attribute the harshness of 
your letter solely to the irritation which you 
naturally feel in considering your own case. 
However the expression of this irritation, 
however unjust towards me, and unpleasant 
to my feelings, has not made me forget the 
services which you and your brave corps ren- 
dered upon every occasion on which you 
were called upon; and, although I am afraid 
it is too late, I have recommended you in the 
strongest terms to the Secretary of State ; 
and have the honour to be, &c., 


“ WELLINGTON, 


“To Lieut-Colonel Cameron, 
92nd Regiment.” 
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Cameron saw there was something 
at least generous in the tone of this 
letter, and he ‘sent a memorial for the 
Order of the Bath; for the medal 
which had been given to officers en- 
gaged at Fuentes de O’noro, and also 
or the order of the Tower and Sword. 
Wellington replied as follows :— 


“ Vienna, February, 1815, 
“ Sirn,—I have received your letter of the 
13th January, and the copy of your memo- 
rial, in answer to which I can only inform 
you, that I had no concern whatever in the 
selection of the officers of the army lately 
under my command, to be Knights Com- 
manders of the Order of the Bath; and as I 
see that the number limited is filled, I am 
quite certain that no application I can make 
will answer any purpose. I will inquire 
about your claim to a medal for Fuentes de 
O'noro. I have recommended you for the 
Portuguese order of the Tower and Sword; 

and have the honour, &c., 
‘“* WELLINGTON. 
“ To Lieut-Colonel Cameron, 920d Regiment.” 


Fassifern received the Portuguese 
order, but he was too much of a High- 
lander to forget the first unmerited 
affront, of being omitted or forgotten ; 
and now we can but hope that this 
omission of the great Duke was, at 
least, an unwitting one. 

Like every Highlander of the old 
school, and like many of the present 
day, Cameron believed in the Taisch, 
or Second Sight; he had one other 
fancy, a dread of being on the water, 
or at sea; thus he who would face 
without flinching a shower of grape 
or hedge of bayonets, has been known 
to grow pale at the rocking of a small 
boat. 

When at home, on leave, in 1815, 
he visited Mor’ar, in Lochaber, the 
seat of Colonel Simon M‘Donald, a 
retired officer, who had joined the 
92nd at their first muster in 1793. 
One day when passing along a lobby 
together, and about to enter the dining- 
room, M‘Donald started back, with 
his eyes fixed in his head, his face pale 
as death, and his limbs trembling. 

‘*In God’s name, what is the matter 
Mor'ar?” asked Cameron. 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied M‘Donald, after 
a pause, and greatly agitated; “no. 


—% 

**You have seen something, Simon,” 
continued Cameron, impressively, for 
he knew, or believed, that the gift of 
the Taisch was hereditary in the fa- 
mily of Mor’ar, 
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«* Well, then, I have seen something, 
Fassifern,” said M‘Donald, passing a 
hand over his eyes with a troubled 
expression ; ‘* but do not ask me what 
it was,” 

Mor’ar was thoughtful and sad 
for a long time after, and it was cur- 
rently believed that he had seen some 
vision of his old friend’s approaching 
end; for the day-dreams of the High- 
land seers are always fraught with 
death and sorrow. Immediately after 
this, war broke out again; Bonaparte 
quitted Elba, returned to Paris, and 
resumed the reins of government, 
while Louis XVIII. withdrew to 
Ghent. 

Wellington once more took the field, 
and the 92nd Highlanders were ordered 
to Flanders, with the other forces un- 
der his command. Cameron hastened 
to rejoin, in Ireland, where the regi- 
ment was still stationed. Its second 
battalion, under Lamond of that Ilk, 
had been disbanded at Edinburgh, all 
save twelve sergeants, and 174 soldiers, 
who, with five officers, marched to 
Portpatrick to join the head-quarters ; 
and on this route an interesting epi- 
sode occurred. 

As the Higblanders, with pipes play- 
ing, marched past a little wayside cot- 
tage, anold and white-haired man came 
out to see them, and was immediately 
recognised as their brave and favourite 
general in Spain, Sir William Stuart, 
who, neglected by the Government, 
had retired there to brood over his un- 
requited services. A hearty cheer wel- 
comed * Auld Grog Willie.” Then 
the brave Stuart burst into tears, and 
wept like a child. The detachment 
was formed into line, and inspected by 
him ; perhaps the last military duty he 
ever performed, for rumour says that 
he died soon after of a broken heart. 

Cameron embarked with his High- 
landers at Cork, for Ostend, from 
whence, with eight battalions under 
his command, viz., the third battalion 
of the Royal Scots; the 28th, 32nd, 
42nd, 44th, 79th, 92nd, and third bat- 
talion of the 95th Rifle corps, he 
marched, via Ghent and Bruges, to 
Brussels, where, on the 3rd June, 1815, 
his Highlanders, with the brigade to 
which they belonged—the 5th or Sir 
Denis Pack’s—were reviewed by Wel- 
lington, then a Field Marshal. In the 
5th corps were also the Ist Royal 
Scots, the 42nd Highlanders, and 44th 
Regiment. 
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When Pack’s brigade was under 
arms in the Park of Brussels, the 
Duchess of Richmond, who had been 
Lady Charlotte Gordon, passed in an 
open carriage along the line. Colonel 
MacQuarrie, of the 42nd, gallantly 
made his Highlanders present arms to 
her, as the Duke of Gordon’s daughter, 
while the pipes played asalute ; but on 
her approaching the 92nd, Cameron, 
still true to his old feud with her 
brother the Marquis, gave the orders— 

«© Gordon Wahierdenn order arms 
—stand at ease!” and thus coldly was 
the fair Duchess received by the clan 
régiment of her father. 

On the 12th June, Napoleon left 
Paris at the head of his brave army, 
and the British poured from Brussels. 
‘The 42nd and 92nd Highlanders 
marched through the Place Royale and 
the Pare,” says the “ Circumstantial 
Detail;” ‘one could not but admire 
their fine appearance, their steady, 
military demeanour, with their pipes 
playing before them, and the beams of 
the rising sun shining upon their glit- 
tering arms. On many a highland hill 
and in many a lowland valley will the 
deeds of these brave men be remem- 
bered. It was impossible to witness 
such a scene unmoved.” 

It was at four o'clock, on a bright 
midsummer morning, when the High- 
landers of Pack’s brigade marched 
through the Namur gate, and, mounted 
on a black Spanish horse, Fassifern was 
at the head of the 92nd. Gallant Mac- 
Quarrie led the Royal Highlanders. 
They were in the division of Sir Thos. 
Picton, and about two o’clock in the 
day came within range of the French 
artillery in front of Gemappe, near a 
farm-house, now immortalised as Les 
Quatre Bras, where the main road 
from Charleroi to Brussels is crossed 
by that which leads from Nivelle to 
Namur. This was doomed to be, as 
his friend Mor’ar had, perhaps, too 
surely foreseen, the scene of Cameron’s 
last achievements. 

The 92nd were ordered to line a ditch 
in front of the Namur road, on the left 
flank of the farm-house; Wellington 
took his station near, and a hot can- 
nonade swept over them. The proud 
and fiery Cameron, still pursuing his 
feud with the Duke, never deigned 
to take the slightest notice of him, but 
allowed him to pass and repass his 
post without according either salute or 
recognition. So full was he of bitter- 

20 
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ness at Wellington, for having with- 
held from hjm the cross of the Bath, 
&c., that he cared not a rush whether 
the field was lost or won. At four in 
the afternoon, the Black Brunswick 
Horse failed in a charge in front of this 
position, and their brave prince fell 
by a mortal wound. Inspired with 
new ardour, a body of French cavalry, 
which had taken the colours of the 
69th, or South Lincolnshire Regiment, 
swept forward, and then the 92nd, 
the moment the Brunswickers were 
past, poured an oblique but deadly 
volley upon the foe, piling men and 
horses breast high before the roadway. 
Attended by one soldier, his servant, 
M. Bourgoyne, an officer of these 
horse chasseurs, clad in light green 
uniform, tried to escape round the flank 
of the 92nd. His brass helmet had 
fallen off, and displayed his curly black 
hair; he was a handsome young man, 
and waved his sabre, repeatedly shout- 
ing ‘‘ Vive l'Empereur.” Cameron 
evinced no disposition to molest this 
gallant Frenchman, but Wellington ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ 92nd, d—n it, do not let 
that fellow escape.” Fifty or sixty men 
then fired at him; but, such was the 
speed of his horse, the smoke, confu- 
sion, and inutility of firing with fixed 
bayonets, that he escaped all their 
shots, and caracoled his horse along the 
whole line of the 92nd. Then Private 
Harold Chisholm, and a corporal of 
the 42nd Highlanders (who had lost 
his regiment and joined Cameron) un- 
fixed their bayonets, knelt down, fired, 
and the chasseur fell to the earth, while 
his charger limped away on three legs. 
M. Bourgoyne had been shot through 
both ankles. Several Hanoverians now 
rushed forward to bayonet him, but he 
was rescued by Lieutenants Chisholm 
and Ewen Ross, who had him borne to 
the rere. Lieut. Hector Innes en- 
countered his servant, who was run 
through from behind by a Belgian lan- 
cer and slain. M. Bourgoyne was af- 
terwards sent to Brussels ; and his fa- 
niily in Paris expressed to Lieut. Win- 
chester, and other Highland officers, 
their deep gratitude for his preserva- 
tion. 

Again the chasseurs charged, and 
again they were repulsed ; while a fire 
of cannon and musket-shot was thin- 
ning fast the ranks of Cameron. Form- 
ing under cover of these attacks, the 
French infantry, flanked by artillery, 
possessed themselves of a two-storied 


house, and in heavy column advanced 
beyond it with great spirit. 

**© 92nd!" exclaimed the Duke of 
Wellington, waving his cocked hat, 
‘* prepare to charge.” 

Fassifern remained scornfully im- 
movable on his black horse, with a 
storm of shot whistling about him. 

* Colonel Cameron, 92nd, prepare 
to charge !” exclaimed the Duke again 
with great vehemence. 

Still Fassifern paid not the slightest 
attention, when the adjutant-general, 
who knew his haughty temper, rushed 
forward and repeated the order in great 
excitement. Then, on hearing it from 
other lips, he raised his bonnet, set 
spurs to his horse—the whole regiment 
sprang over the ditch which bounded 
the road, and with bayonets, charged, 
dashed through the smoke upon the 
enemy, and routed them. Officers and 
men fell fast on every side ; but on 
they went until the gable of the two- 
storied house at the corner of the 
Charleroi road broke the centre of their 
line, Then they formed up in two 
wings, rank entire, with the house in 
the centre; and Cameron sent forward 
his cousin, Ewen Ross, with the light 
company into a wood of olives to skir- 
mish, where he received a severe wound 
in the groin. At that time the grape- 
shot of the French artillery was sweep- 
ing the corn-field between the wood and 
the farm house, and shredding away the 
ripe ears like flakes of snow in the wind. 
A body of French, who occupied the up- 
per story, were firing briskly from the 
windows; and others who lined a thick 
thorn hedge, defended the avenues to 
the building. 

Here it was that the brave Cameron, 
of Fassifern, fell; but the accounts of 
his death, as related by Siborne and 
others, are not strictly correct in de- 
tail. He had led his Highlanders close 
to the hedge, when a shot from the 
house passed through his belly, en- 
tering on the left side, and passing 
out on the right, tearing the intestines, 
and inflicting a mortal wound. At the 
same moment his horse sank under him, 
pierced by four musket balls. 

The regiment gave a wile cheer, burst 
in the gates of the garden, and fear- 
fully was he avenged by the charged 
bayonet and clubbed musket ; but ere 
this, Major Donald M‘Donald of Inch, 
Captain William Grant, Lieutenants 
Chisholm, Becher, and M‘Pherson, 
were killed, and soon after barbarously 
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stripped by the French, or by thesoldiers 
ofthe 33rd, or First Yorkshire Regiment, 
who disgraced themselves by stripping 
to the skin many of their own dead, offi- 
cers and men. Nineteen officers of the 
92nd were wounded, and 280 rank and 
file killed and wounded. The aged mo- 
ther of Chisholm received a widow’s 
pension from the Government, and 
Campbell, the adjutant, brought his 
claymore and watch home to her in 
Strathglass, as mementos of that dark 
day at Les Quatre Bras. 

Ewen M*‘Millan and another High- 
lander carried Cameron into what the 
soldiers not inaptly named the bloody 
hospital at Gemappe, where his wound 
was at once pronounced to be mortal. 
On the position being abandoned, in 
his herdilltary hatred and horror of the 
French, he expressed great dread of be- 
ing left to die in their hands; and by nine 
in the evening his faithful and sorrowing 
foster-brother procured a common cart, 
the only vehicle to be had, and placed 
him in it with Ensign Angus M‘Do- 
nald, who was also severely wounded, 
and conveyed them towards Brussels. 
On the way Cameron asked if the ene- 
my had been defeated? M*‘Millanan- 
swered ‘ yes,” though such was not the 
case, but the poor fellow’s heart was 
ready to burst. 

«* Defeated—then I die happy!” said 
Cameron ; ‘‘ but, oh! I hope my dear 
native country will believe that I have 
served her faithfully.” 

After this the power of language 
failed him ; but Angus M‘Donald (who 
afterwards died from the effect of his 
own wound) related that he heard 
him praying fervently in Gaelic, and 
in whispers. He was sinking fast. As 
the cart passed near where his cousin 
Ross lay wounded, the latter sent his 
servant, Angus Sutherland, to inquire 
how he was; but Cameron’s speech was 
gone —he could only shake his head 
mournfully, without replying ; and just 
as the cart entered the village of Wa- 
terloo, he laid his head on the breast 
of the brave and good M*Millan, on 
whose arm he had reclined, and ex- 
pired without a sigh. 

His faithful follower conveyed the 
body in by the Namur gate, through 
which Cameron had that morning rid- 
den forth at the head of his Highland- 
ers, and took it straight to the billet 
they had occupied in Brussels, As he 
was obliged to rejoin the regiment with- 
out delay for the coming conflict at 
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Waterloo, he made a rough deal coffin, 
and in this placed the body of his mas- 
ter, brother, and friend—tor Cameron 
had been all these three to the poor 
Highland private; and thus he inter- 
red him, still in his full uniform, by the, 
side of the King’s avenue, onthe Ghent 
road, the Alleé Verte. This was on 
the evening of Saturday, the 17th of 
June. The body was conveyed to its 
hastily-made tomb, in a common cart, 
for poor Ewen could afford nothing 
better ; and the only persons who ac- 
companied him were the landlord of 
the billet, an honest Belgian, and three 
wounded Highlanders, who, with their 
open scars, had tottered out of Brus- 
sels to pay the last tribute to him they 
loved so well, and had followed so long. 

A captain of an English regiment 
was buried near him; and there in 
that lonely place the graves lay undis- 
turbed until the month of April, 1816. 
In that year the colonel’s brother, Cap- 
tain Peter Cameron, of the Balcarris, 
came to Brussels, accompanied by 
Ewen M‘Millan, who led him to the 
well-remembered place, where the 
graves lay, near three trees at a corner 
of the Aleé Verte. The remains were 
exhumed, placed within another coffin, 
and brought by them to Leith, from 
whence a King’s ship conveyed them to 
his native Lochaber, where a grand 
Highland funeral was prepared. 

From Fassifern the remains of the 
colonel were borne for five miles, on 
the shoulders of his friends and clans- 
men, to the old kirkyard of Kilmalie, 
where, in presence of 3,000 Highland- 
ers, his aged father, then verging on 
his eightieth year, laid his head in the 
grave, a second time, while the pipes 
played a lament; and now he dite 
in his native earth by the tomb of the 
MacLauchlans, the Leine Chrios of 
Locheil. Donald Cameron, his chief, 
was in attendance, and seventy gentle- 
men of the clans dined in honour of the 
occasion, at the Inn of Maryburgh. 

In consideration of his son’s brilliant 
services, the venerable Ewen of Fassi- 
fern received a baronetcy, and in Kil- 
malie a monument has been raised 
above the grave of the hero of Arrive- 
rette. Its epitaph is from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott, and may well merit 
a place here, from the elegance of its 
expression :— 

‘* Sacred to the memory of Colonel 
John Cameron, eldest son of Ewen 
Cameron of Fassifern, Bart., whose 
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mortal remains, transported from 
the field of glory where he died, 
rest here with those of his forefathers. 
During twenty years of active military 
service, with a spirit which knew no 
fear, and shunned no danger, he ac- 
companied or led, in marches, sieges, 
and battles, the 92nd Regiment of 
Scottish Highlanders, always to ho- 
nour, and always to victory; and at 
length, in the 42nd year of his age, 
upon the memorable 16th of June, 
1815, was slain in command of that 
corps, while actively contributing to 
achieve the decisive victory of Water- 
loo, which gave peace to Europe. 
Thus closing his military career with 
the long and eventful struggle, in 
which his services had been so often 
distinguished, he died, lamented by 
that unrivalled general, to whose long 
train of success he had so often contri- 
buted ; by his country, from which he 
had repeatedly received marks of the 
highest consideration, and by his Sove- 
reign, who graced his surviving family 
with those marks of honour which could 
not follow, to this place, him whom 
they were designed to commemorate. 
Reader, call not his fate untimely, who, 
thus honoured and lamented, closed a 
life of fame by a death of glory!” 

Few of Cameron's old comrades now 
survive. We knowof only three officers 
and four privates living of the regi- 
ment, which, between the 27th August, 
1799, and the 18th June, 1815, had 
killed and wounded 117 officers and 
1634 men. After being discharged, 
Ewen M‘Millan (who could never learn 
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one word of English) died at Callart, 
the seat of Cameron’s brother, and now 
sleeps by his old master’s side at Kil- 
malie. He it is whose memory Scott 
has embalmed in his ‘ Dance of 
Death,” and— 


“Who for many a day 
Had followed, stout and stern, 
Where through battles, rout, and reel, 
Storm of shot and hedge of steel, 
Led the grandson of Lochiel, 
Valiant Fassifern ! 


Through steel and shot he leads no more, 

Low laid 'mid friends’ and foeman’s gore ; 

But long his native lake's wild shore, 

And Suinart rough, and high Ardgower, 
And Morven long and tell ; 


And proud Bennevis hear with awe, 

How, upon bloody Quatré Bras, 

Brave Cameron heard the wild hurrah 
Of conquest, as he fell !” 


Riddled with wounds, Col. Donald 
M‘Donald of Inch died in 1830, and 
is interred at Edinburgh; Lieutenant 
Winchester died there in 1846. Cap- 
tain Campbell died, by leaping over a 
window, with a pistol in each hand, to 
chastise a friend who had insulted him ; 
some have died as emigrants among 
the wilds of the far West ; many more 
are lying near Uppark, in Jamaica, 
where the close-ranked headstones 
show where 1,300 of the Gordon High- 
landers are sleeping far from their na- 
tive hills ; and now Paymaster Gordon, 
and Lieutenant Ewen Ross, John 
Grant, and Alexander Gordon, alone 
survive to wear the war decoration. 
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DANTE AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 


A passacGE in one of Dante’s prose 
works asserts the impossibility of trans- 
lating into another language any po- 
etical work. The original work he re- 
gards as subjected to a harmony mo- 
dulating the words and thoughts which 
must be altogether lost in the process 
of transference. Owing to this, it is, 
he says, that though there are trans- 
lations from the Greek prose writers, 
Homer has not been translated into 
Latin ; and, he adds, that the Psalms, 
which have been translated from He- 
brew into Greek, and from Greek into 
Latin, are deficient in every grace of 
either music or versification ; that, in 
the first process of passing from He- 
brew to Greek, all des originally dis. 
tinguished them was lost.* 

There is great truth in the general 
proposition, as it is plain that no har- 
mony, substituted for that of the ori- 
ginal poem, can be identical with that 
which was before the author's mind; 
or that which he had succeeded in ren- 
dering audible to other ears. To pro- 
duce, by other means, the same effects 
as the author has produced, seems 
all that it is possible for a translator to 
propose to himself; and for this reason 
alone, were there no other, it seems 
to us self-evident that the laws of the 
language into which any poetical work 
is proposed to be translated, and not 
those of the original language, should 
exclusively be thought of by the trans- 
lator. There is no peculiar fitness in 
selecting the terza rima of the early 
Italian poets for a translation of Dante, 
if it have been found that the effect in 
English is tediousness and monotony. 
Blank verse, cast into such forms as 
Cary has adopted, is more appropriate. 
The Miltonic involutions of phrase are 
not absolutely unlike the tone of 
Dante’s more formal style, and from 
any of the varied metres which are 
called by the common name of blank 


verse, the transition to any other is so 
easy that we regard it as, probably, 
giving better opportunities to the trans- 
lator of Dante to exhibit a faithful re- 
presentation of his author than he could 
otherwise command. The power of 
passing, without a sense of abruptness, 
trom one style to another, made Dante, 
who has called the majestic style of 
Virgil by the name of Tragedy, give to 
his own more varied poem that of Co- 
medy. Cary, whose translation is far 
the best that English literature fur- 
nishes of any work whatever, has the 
one only fault of being too uniformly 
grave. There are several scenes that 
seem to us spoiled by this. The 
grotesque attitudes and speeches of the 
demons, by whom the travellers through 
Hell are pursued during part of their 
journey — the actual dangers in which 
for a while they are, or seem to be— 
are, we think, less effectively given by 
Cary, than if he had allowed himself to 
pass with more freedom into easier 
forms of verse. ‘The transitions in 
Cowper’s poem of “‘ The Task,” may 
express what we mean, though, lest our 
meaning be misunderstood, we must 
add, that no style whatever would less 
represent Dante than Cowper's. 

It is not surprising, however in- 
adequate as the translation of poetry 
must always be—in truth, where suc- 
cessful, it most often is another peem— 
that of such great works as Dante’s, 
there should be several translations. 
No man can read and study such a 
work without great labour ; without 
his mind being for the time overpow- 
ered, or, it may be, potentiated by the 
mind under whose dominion it has 
placed itself. Every part of such a 
work bears upon every other part, and 
it is really a task of less labour 
to present all to one’s mind through 
some process of translation which com- 
pels one to think of the entire work 


* “Sappia ciascuno, che nulla cosa per legame musaico armonizata si puo della sua lo- 


quela in altra transmutare sanza rompere tutta sua dolcezza e armonia. 


E questa é la ra- 


gione per che Omero non si muto di Greco in Latino, come laltre scritture che avemo daloro 
€ questa e la ragione per clie i versi del Psaltero sono sanza dolcezza di musica e d’armomia ; 
ne essi furono trasmutati d’ Ebreo in Greco, e di Greco in Latino, e nella prima trasmutatione 
tutta quella doleezza venne meno,”—Conchevito, i. 7. 
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together, than by analyses and state- 
ments, and re-statements, of hundreds 
of propositions—each reduced to some- 
thing of accuracy only through hun- 
dreds of exceptions—to seek to render 
a clear picture of any single part—the 
value of the poem being, in truth, not 
that of any single part, but of the whole. 
Though each particular part is elaborat- 
ed with unceasing effort, the effect is, as 
in a Gothic cathedral, the effect of the 
whole. In our literature there are few 
single passages of Dante translated— 
while several men of genius seem fas- 
cinated, as by a spell, and have each 
in their way given us the whole work. 
Among the efforts of such men, Mr. 
Cayley’s translation holds a respectable 
place.* The delicacy, the beauty, and 
the propriety of a motto which he has 
placed in one of his title-pages greatly 
struck us— 

“ Non ita certandi cupidus quam propter amorem 

Quod te imitari aveo,” 
— Lucretius. 

Of the earlier translators, Hayley— 
whose case, however, furnishes an ex- 
ception to our last remark, as he only 
translated the three first cantos of the 
*« Inferno” —is far the best. He adopt- 
ed the terza rima, and managed it 
with exceeding skill and ease. It is 
not surprising that a man of moderate 
talents, translating Dante, should in 
such a work have written something not 
absolutely unlike poetry, although his 
original works can scarcely be given 
the name. The triple rhymes in most 
of the specimens we have of such metre 
disturb the ear with almost the same 
sense of absurdity as wounds the eye 
at the sight of the three legs of a Manx 
penny, which seem to be going, with 
great vehemence, nowhere, and to be 
utterly useless for any purpose either 
of motion or rest. Hayley uses his 
erutches dextrously, and, now and 
then, even treads, with a firm foot, 
the burning marle. It is, we think, a 
real loss to English literature that his 
translation was not continued. Boyd 
was the next. Many parts of his trans- 
lation were well executed, and he was 
a graceful and accomplished scholar ; 
but the period in which he lived was, 
perhaps, the very worst of English li- 
terature. The language of poetry was 
then altogether conventional. Nothing 
could be expressed with directness or 
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earnestness; and Dante, whose great 
power arises from burning intensity of 
purpose, was, perhaps, the very last 
writer who could be adequately, or at 
all, represented by a style in which 
frost was expected to perform the ef- 
fect of fire. Beside his general fault 
of style, which was the vice of the age 
in which his lot was cast, not his own, 
Boyd unluckily broke up the poem into 
stanzas, and thus varied essentially its 
character —- for less than the perpetual 
interlacing of the rhymes does not give 
anything of the metrical effect of the 
original; and if the translator feel it 
within his privileges, as we think it is, 
to dispense with this difficult orna- 
ment, we yet think that, in some way or 
other, the continuity of the narrative 
should be preserved—not broken as it 
everywhere isin Boyd. We ourselves 
are inclined to think that if stanzas are 
to be chosen, that of Spenser, with 
some variation of the closing line, would 
give more the effect of the original 
than any other. Ina stanza not un- 
like Spenser’s, Chaucer has told the 
story of Ugolino, where he refers to 
Dante, from whom, however, he does 
not affect to translate. Whatever form 
of verse he adopted, the continuity 
might be sufficiently preserved, and 
yet the translator break the narrative 
into paragraphs—a liberty from which 
all the translators who use rhyme 
shrink, and which even Cary uses 
too little. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that Boyd’s book was more 
read at the time in which it was 
published in consequence of what we 
must now regard as its faults. It 
certainly did something for the stud 
of Dante in England. It is the oak 
of ascholar, and well deserves its place 
in the library of the student. We are 
glad to see that in Mrs. Foster’s very 
pleasing volume, ‘ Italian Literature,” 
published by the Chambers’s of Edin- 
burgh, an extract from his translation 
has been given. It is not, however, a 
passage in which Boyd has been suc- 
cessful, nor, to say truth, are we satis- 
fied with any version that we have seen 
of the story of Francesca. 

Of the later translations, we shall 
only say with respect to Cary’s, that 
we regard it as alone — itself a great 
poe and doing more for the Eng- 
ish student of Dante, than all other 


* Dante's “‘ Divine Comedy.” By C. B. Cayley, A.B. Longmans. 1853. 
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books put together. The very remote 
sources of illustration — lurking often 
in such obscure and worthless volumes 
of old Italian poetry, that Foscolo 
complains of their being mentioned in 
the same breath or printed in the same 
page with Dante — which Cary brings 
forward, often, very often fix beyond 
dispute the meaning of phrases which 
have baffled editors and commentators. 
Cary’s own reading seems to have lain 
most in the elder poets of every 
country. Chaucer is more familiar 
to him than the dramatists of Eliza- 
beth’s day, and the dramatists of 
Elizabeth's day than any later poetry 
of England, except Milton. From Mil- 
ton, almost exclusively, his own style 
is formed. His translation, though 
cast in somewhat a more formal mode, 
as we think, than the original, is more 
nearly literal than would be easily 
believed by persons who have not 
been led to examine it particularly. 
The earlier French writers often af- 
ford light in cases of difficulty ; but we 
are even more struck by the happiness 
of Cary’s quotations from passages of 
the Greek classics, which were wholly 
unknown to Dante, but which are 
often brought forward to vindicate 
from some gloss of commentators, or 
some conjecture of editors who would 
amend the poet’s text, his true mean- 
ing, by showing how kindred minds 
had expressed themselves, and how, 
in truth, poets are the best interpret- 
ers of poetry. The description of 
assistance which might be expected 
from students of school divinity, we do 
not think has been yet brought suffici- 
ently in illustration of this great poem, 
Ozanam’s* book has greatly Serpent 
edus. Itmakesa promise, which is in 
no way fulfilled. The later trans- 
lators — Cary being excepted from 
the number, for this and better rea- 
sons—all, as far as we have seen them, 
have adopted rhyme; and, with the 
exception of Mr. Bannerman, the 
greater part of whose work is in the old 
couplet of Dryden, have written in the 
terza rima, or in verse intended to 
imitate it. Of these translators Meri- 
vale was the earliest, and is the best ; 
and not in any way lessening the 
praise which we feel Cary to deserve, 
or thinking that his laurels could be in 
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the slightest danger from any triumph 
of another translator, we think it is a 
real loss to our literature, that Meri- 
vale did not execute a tanslation of 
the entire poem in the tone and man- 
ner in which he has translated par- 
ticular passages. ‘The scene between 
Dante and Casella in the “ Purgatory,” 
is one which in his translation re-ap- 
pears in almost the beauty of the 
original ; and the praises of Ancient 
Florence, from the ‘ Paradise,” be- 
comes in his hands a very admirable 
niece of painting. Merivale was fond, 
in his prefaces and notes, of dwelling 
on the thought that form was of the 
essence of poetry; and in his transla- 
tions—he was fond of translating—he 
sought as far as he could to imitate 
the very cadences of the poems which 
he was engaged with. His transla- 
tions from Schiller, often very beau- 
tiful, would, we think, have been 
better, had he in this allowed himself 
more freedom, and consulted only 
the genius of his own language. From 
what we have said, our readers will be 
prepared to hear that his translations 
from Dante were executed in the 
terza rima. A considerable part of 
Dante’s “Inferno” was translated 
into this same metre by the late Mr. 
Shannon, many passages of which 
were not without beauty. Shannon 
however, though possessing the ac- 
complishment of verse, was an irre- 
gularly educated man, easily caught 
by a theory ; and some of the modern 
speculations which convert the poem 
into a political and almost atheistic 
romance, had seized hold of his ima- 
gination, and rendered it impossible 
for him to work in the spirit of his 
author. He printed some seven or 
eight books of the ‘ Inferno” in a 
volume, which he strangely called 
*¢ Arnaldo, Gaddo, and other Poems, 
by Lord Byron.” The book excited 
no curiosity, and the unmeaning title- 
page gave some reason to doubt the au- 
thor’s perfect self-possession. Merivale 
anxiously endeavoured to force this 
translation on public notice, but we 
believe it attracted little or no atten- 
tion. 

Weare not quite sure that any metre 
having the same effect as the terza rima 
of the Italians can be produced in Eng- 





* “ Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au Treizieme Siecle.” Par A. F.Ozanam, 
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lish. The Italian line is of eleven 
syllables—the last short, andending in a 
vowel. This alone is sufficient to show, 
that whatever the resemblance to the 
eye, the ear cannot be affected in the 
same way where the line is of ten sylla- 
bles; where the vowel termination is 
the exception, not the rule; and where 
the line scarce ever ends with a short 
syllable. The resemblance is appa- 
rent, not real. In Riccoboni's account 
of “The Theatres of Europe,” he 
mentions the efforts of the Dutch to 
imitate French verse in its mascu- 
line and feminine rhymes. ‘*I caus- 
ed,” he says, ‘‘a Dutchman to pro- 
nounce to me some words chosen out of 
feminine rhymes, and I perceived that 
the syllable en sounded continually 
in my ears, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent sound that every word bears— 
that it never changes its sound, and 
that it is always pronounced. They 
assure me, that in familiar discourse 
it is sometimes almost mute, or at 
least softened, but that in the theatre 
and in the pulpit they always pro- 
nounce it strong. .... In French 
we but rarely perceive that the femi- 
nine rhymes terminate in e; and in 
Dutch we hear plainly that they all 
terminate in en, In effect image, 
jalousie, chimere, sacrifice, perfide, 
adore, colore, &c., and an infinite 
number of words of French feminine 
rhymes, do not appear to end in e, and 
each has a different sound; but in 
the Dutch these words, leden, voren, 
tyrannen, wonden, gebroken, zoonen, 
barbaren, and in all the rest of their 
feminine rhymes, the syllable en sounds 
continually, and consequently the 
monotony is inevitable.” 

The effect is, we think, in the same 
way necessarily a wholly different one 
in the English language, where a line 
of different length, and otherwise es- 
sentially different from the Italian, is 
adopted ; and we therefore think the 
translator unwise, who, from any sup- 
position that he is imitating his au- 
thor, selects the metre. We are, there- 
fore, the more disposed to welcome Mr. 
Wright, who, using a six-line stanza, 
so arranges his rhymes as to produce 
something of the effect of the terza 
rima. In the terza rima, except in 
the case of the first rhyme of each canto, 
and the last, every terminating sound 
is three times repeated, no two lines in 
immediate sequence rhyming, and the 
corresponding sounds never being se- 


arated from each other by more than 
the interval of a line. In English, as 
far as we can judge, the effect is pro. 
duced not by the repetition of the 
sound three successive times, but simply 
by the alternation. This, we think, any 
one may prove to himself by taking up 
Hobbes's translation of the * Odyssey,” 
which is in the alternate rhyme of 
Gray's ‘‘ Elegy,” but in which the lines 
run into each other with the freedom of 
blank verse, and in which whole pages 
often move on, without certainly giving 
any very great pleasure to either the 
ear or mind, to much the same tune 
as the Dantesque of English writers. 
Mr. Wright uses the saine six-line 
stanza as Boyd, but arranges his 
rhymes differently. 

We transcribe a few lines from the 
Paradise of each, for the single purpose 
of showing the difference of the arrange- 
ment of rhymes, which gives Mr. Wright 
the advantage of the continuity of the 
narrative being less broken. 

Beatrice and Dante are in the planet 
of Mars. He has expressed some fears, 
not altogether unreasonable, that if, on 
his return to earth, he publishes what 
he has seen in the other world, it may 
be regarded as severe satire. Beatrice, 
among other things, says :— 


“Like to the wind shall thy reproof be found, 
Which chiefly doth the loftiest heights 
assail ; 
And hence a greater glory shall redound, 
Wherefore no spirits here to thee are shown, 
Or in the mount or in the dolorous vale, 
Save those whose names and characters 
are known. 


‘‘ For he who hears thee will not be inclined 
To give full credence, and to rest secure, 
If the example brought before his mind 
Be based in root ignoble or obscure.” 
— Wright. 


“Your song must like theruffling storm assail 
The towering hill, and spurn the lowly vale, 
And deal forth honour and eternal shame 
To sinners and to saints of high degree— 
Be like yourself ingenuous, bold, and free, 
And lofty deeds in lofty notes proclaim. 


‘¢ Ghosts of renown alone thy leader showed 
To heaven or earth, or by the Stygian flood, 
For those are they who spread the example 
wide, 
And show what course to shun, and what 
pursue, 
With noble patterns from the nameless crew, 
Ingenuous natures rarely are supplied.” 
—Boyd. 
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Though we at first only looked for 
a passage in which we could conve- 
niently: place in juxta-position the 
translators who, having deviated from 
the terza rima, adopted somewhat the 
same kind of stanza, we may as well 
from the books before us transcribe 
other versions of the same passage, and 
before doing so, it may be convenient 
to some of our readers if we give 
Dante’s own words, who, as now and 
then will happen, seems more easy to 
be understood than most of his inter- 
preters :— 


“ Questo tuo grido fard come vento 
Che le pid alte cime pid percote 
E cio non fia d’onor poco argomento. 
Peri ti son mostrate, in queste mote, 
Nel monte, e nella valle dolorasa 
Pur l’anime che son di fama note ; 
Ché l’animo di quel ch’ode, non posa, 
Né ferma fede per exempio ch’haia 
La sua radice incognita e nascosa 
Ne per altro argomento che non paia.” 


Cary’s translation follows :— 


“ The cry thou raisest 

Shall, as the wind does, smite the proudest 
summits ; 

Which is of honour no light argument. 

For this there only have been shown to thee 

Throughout these orbs, the mountain, and 
the deep, 

Spirits, whom fame hath note of. For the 
mind 

Of him who hears is loth to acquiesce, 

And fix its faith, unless the instance brought 

Be palpable, and proof apparent urge.” 

—Cary. 


Mr. Cayley’s translation is— 


“Thy proclamation shall be as the wind, 
By which the tops most lofty most are 
blown, 
But herein matter of much praise wilt find ; 
And therefore only spirits famed and 
known, 
Both in these roundures and the dolorous 
glade, 
And in the mountain, have to thee been 
shown, 
Because the reader's mind will not be stayed; 
Nor is faith planted by example ta’en, 
From subjects mean or rooted in the shade, 
Nor by no topic which is else than plain.” 
—Cayley.* 
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We suspect some misprint or acci- 
dental inadvertence in the last line. 
We close our group of English trans. 
lations with Merivale’s, in every respect 
the best of all:— 


‘* Thus as the wind the loftiest battlement 

Most rudely shakes, so thy loud voice shall be, 

Nor this be of thy praise light argument ; 

Therefore the spirits thou wast given to see 

In these blest orbs, that mountain and yon 

vale 

Of tears are those alone of high degree ; 

Seeing the mind of him who hears the tale 

Will scarcely to example credence yield, 

Of lowly root obscure, nor let prevail 

One proof, that is not clear as day revealed.” 
—WMerivale’s Poems, vol. ii. p. 248.¢ 


We do not well know how we have 
got among the tortured — of trans. 
lators — as, to say the P ain truth, we 
for the most part are disposed, unless 
when stern duty compels us, to think 
of Dante alone, forgetting utterly all 
his interpreters — Cary still excepted ; 
for England could almost as little do 
without Cary’s ** Vision of Dante” as 
without the ‘ Paradise Lost.” But as 
we are among the translators, we may 
as well see what the Abbé Piazza, who 
has given a Latin translation of the 
entire work, has done with the passage. 
Piazza’s is, on the whole, a very cu- 
rious and very clever work. The La. 
tin will every now and then jar ona 
classical ear; but when a man has to 
represent new bodies of thought, which 
were never present to the minds of the 
ancient poets, he must express himself 
in language which they could not have 
used. It is not merely that the lan- 
guage, as Dante says of Virgil, when 
they first meet, is that of one hoarse 
from long disuse of speech ; but it is 
that combinations of thought, only in- 
telligible to Christians, are what have 
to be represented ; and, in addition to 
this difficulty, the superadded one, 
created by the peculiar dialect of the 
systematising schoolmen. We are so 
little in the habit of reading any but 
classical Latin, that the ear is more 
offended at finding St. Francis of Assim 
and Thomas Aquinas speaking hexa- 
meters in heaven, than it would be at 


* In our Number for September, 1853, there are some remarks on Cayley’s and Carlisle’s 
translations of Dante, which we feel it desirable to state are not by the author of the present 


paper. 


T See Dustin Universtry Macazine, for 1841, Vol. xvii. p. 431, for extracts from 
several translations of Dante’s Praises of Florence—Paradise. Canto 15. 
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any representation of the same thing 
in the words of any modern tongue, 
With this apology for Piazza, we tran- 
scribe his version of the passage :— 


“Tste tuus mugitus erit, ceu flamina verti 

Que majore ictu magis alta cacumina pul- 
sant: 

Id que hominis fuerit generosum pectus ha- 
bentis. 

Propterea spheeris licuit tibi cernere in istis, 

In monte, in dire nigra formidine vallis 

Tantum animas, quarum sunt nomina cogni- 
ta fam ; 

Nam mens illius, qui fanti accommodat 
aures 

Nescit stare, fidem neque habet si exempla 
sequantur, 

Quorum sit radix plerisque ignota latensque, 

Aut si res minime claro se lumine prodat.” 

—Piazza. 


Piazza was an accomplished scholar. 
We do not know sufficient of the ar- 
rangements for education in Italy, to 
know the precise rank or position 
which he occupied, when we are told 
that he was appointed by the Bishop of 
Vicenza to achair of ancient literature 
at Vicenza. He had been educated at 
Padua, appears to have been a man of 
very studious habits, and to have cul- 
tivated literature with distinction. He 
translated *‘ Pindar” into Italian, and 
the translation is mentioned with high 
praise. He was over sixty when he 
thought of amusing the decline of life 
by translating “‘ Dante” into Latin. 
He lived to seventy-six, and had just 
completed his translation when death 
came. A few passages of his transla- 
tion were printed for the prrgees of 
being circulated among his friends, 
and he was rewarded by hearing their 
praises of the work. He died, how- 
ever, before the publication of the 
work. His death took place in the 
year 1844. His book was published 
at Leipsic, in 1848, edited by Karl 
Witte, who had himself, in association 
with Kannegiesser, published a Ger- 
man translation, with some valuable 
comments, of Dante's lyrical poems. 

Of Dante's lyrical poems, Italian 
critics differ almost as much in their 
estimate as the English do with respect 
to the sonnets of Shakspeare, which 
Steevens said that even an act of Par- 
liament could not make men read, and 
which, in our day, are by many felt to 
be among the most beautiful poems in 
the language. Still, through Dante’s 
smaller poems chiefly, and through his 
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own comments on them, are we ena- 
bled to learn, with any distinctness, 
the particulars of his early life, and of 
that youthful passion which, formed in 
boyhood for one little more than a 
child, gave a colouring to his whole 
after-life; and, we think it probable, 
had also some effect on the imagina- 
tion of other poets, and aided to create 
that fantastic exhibition of love which 
we find in so many of the Italian poets 
and romancers, ‘The * Laura” of Pe- 
trarcha and the ‘‘ Fiammetta” of Boc- 
caccio, with the perpetual quibbling 
about the Laurel and the Flame (which 
would be Trifling, if in love anything 
can be Trifling), are, in truth, but repe- 
titions of Beatrice, whose name runs, 
in Dante's verse, into the thought of 
blessing, bliss, heaven, and all such 
thoughts as can be associated with the 
word Beatrice. Even in what would 
appear to be direct narrative, there 
seems to be mingled something of 
imitative fiction, as, while we cannot 
admit Biscioni’s and Rossetti’s in- 
ferences, that the ladies are, in all 
cases, mere allegories, it certainly 
seems impossible, except something in 
the Italian manners and habits of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
may explain it, that in so many cases 
these Shanate lovers should have ac- 
tually met all in the Holy Week, at 
church, at the first hour of the day, 
ladies, each of whom marries another, 
and each of whom dies before her 
adorer; each of whom, too, is trans- 
ferred to the same third heaven. Ros- 
setti regards the mysterious female, 
the lady of the mind, as the type of a 
perfect monarchy ; as a something, the 
thought of which exists to animate and 
inspire, but which, if it is to be sup- 
posed as ever having had existence on 
earth, is now passed away, and has no 
other reality than its ardent worship- 
pers themselves can give it, by fixing 
their imagination on a phantom. That 
the shifting cloud of allegory may now 
be like a whale, now very like an ele- 
phant ; that the same outward reality, 
more especially if it be a young lady, 
may, just as her lover fancies, sym- 
bolise poetry, or philosophy, or theo- 
logy; be the Old Babylon or the New 
Jerusalem of the religious or political 
enthusiast; is, we think, not only very 
conceivable, but is in the drama of lite 
acted every day by everybody, a cha. 
racter perpetually re-appearing. All 
that we love, and feel, and wish, we 
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associate in thought with the one being, 
for whom alone—such is evermore the 
dream of youthful passion — we live. 
To infer, as those commentators do, 
that these men did not love—that there 
were no Lauras, no Beatrices, nothing 
in actual outward life to which their 
thoughts referred—is, we think, not 
alone inconsistent with all the evidence 
which we have, or can have, on the sub- 
ject, but with the nature ofman. That 
in these loves there was much that was 
fantastic, much, as there isin the whole 
relation of the sexes to each other in 
every country, dependent on arbitrary 
and conventional manners, we can enter- 
tain no doubt. The old devotional atten- 
tions of the young knight to his mistress; 
the solemn courtesies and strange for- 
malities of the courts of love ; the pe- 
culiar relation in which it would seem 
that at all times in Italy married ladies 
received attentions from admirers, 
which in our country would imply 
more than it would be just to infer 
from them in Italy, remove in some 
degree the kind of surprise which we 
cannot but at first feel when reading 
the love verses of the great Italian 
poets. Yet how much must be allowed 
for the habits of the time, will perhaps 
be more felt when it is remembered 
what indulgent interpretation is re- 
quired from the reader of such poems 
in our own literature; as, for in- 
stance, Sir Philip Sidney’s Sonnets, 
most or all of which were addressed 
to a married woman. Weare too apt 
to think of poetry as if it were the 
direct language of present passion. If 
a great poet be right, it never is. It is 
not the language of assumed passion, 
but the language of a passion which has 
passed away ; the language of a state of 
feeling which, having been experienced 
in all its turbid strength, is recalled in 
a state of calm. If this be so, there is 
no insincerity in these poems, even 
though there may be much that can be 
shown to be inconsistent. We should 
anticipate much of romance to mingle 
with every statement ; nay, we should 
not feel surprised, in many of these 
cases, to find the poet, for the purpose 
of showing that all sensual thoughts 
had passed away, describing the lady as 
married, as passed into religion, or as 
dead. In fact, we should as soon ask 
Donne, or Cowley, or any of our own 
‘«* metaphysical” poets, to swear to the 
truth of their songs, as expect entire 
truth from the Italian poets in revela- 
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tions of the kind. That the maiden 
whom the poet calls his first love, 
should, as he passes through the suc- 
cessive stages of life, be still a part of 
his dream, is what every one will recog- 
nise as in the ordinary experience of 
mankind. This is beautifully illus- 
trated in Coleridge’s ‘* Garden of Boc- 
caccio.” The image of the lover's ear- 
liest dream is with him in every stage 
of life, reappearing ever in some new 
aspect :— 


“ And last, a matron now, of sober mien, 
Yet radiant still, and with no earthly sheen, 
Whon, as a faery child my childhood wooed, 
Even in my dawn of thought—Philosophy ; 
Though then unconscious of herself, pardie, 
She bore no other name than Poesy.” 


The supposition that there was no 
real flesh and blood Beatrice had 
been advanced early by Filelfo, was 
examined, disproved, and forgotten, 
till revised by Biscioni, and, with a hun- 
dred other less plausible theories, 
brought before the English public by 
Rossetti, who supported his views with 
great acuteness and considerable learn- 
ing, and whose edition of the « Infer- 
no,” of Dante—we regret that his 
labours did not extend to the entire 
work—are of very great value. 

The family of Dante, the Alighieri, 
lived in that quarter of Florence which 
was near the church of San Martino 
del Vescovo. In their neighbourhood, 
near the Church of Santa Margarita, 
lived Folco Portinari, his wife, Donna 
Celia, and a daughter, Beatrice, ‘or, as 
she was more often called, Bice. Boc- 
eaccio, in his life of Dante, mentions 
that, on the first of May, at Florence, 
it was the custom to celebrate the feast 
of the new spring. In 1274, the year 
with respect to which he writes, the 
habit was to have a great many parties 
on that day. One was at Portinari’s 
house, to which Dante, then having al- 
most completed his ninth year, went 
with his father; and there he first saw 
Beatrice, a child just eight years old. 
** He,” says Boccaccio, ‘*though yet a 
child, received her image into his heart 
with so much passion, that while he 
lived she never departed from it.” 

In the *‘ Vita Nuova” Dante himself 
describes her first ‘appearance. She 
was dressed in scarlet; and he men- 
tions her wearing a sash, suitable to 
her tender years. At that moment he 
says that the vital principle trembled 
in his heart, and uttered these words, 
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Ecce Deus fortior me qui veniens domina- 
bitur mihi. ‘The Animal Spirit, whose 
seat isthe high chamber of the brain, and 
to whom all the Sensitive Spirits com- 
municate their perceptions, felt ver 
much surprised, and addressed the Spi- 
rits of Sight, who, we presume, were 
seated in Dante's eyes: Apparuit jam 
beatitudo vestra. We fear that we may 
mistake the dramatis persone who were 
conversing together in the poet’s inner 
man, but the **Spirito Naturale,” whose 
residence is in that region of the human 
frame where the processes of digestion 
are carried on*, began to groan and 
weep ; and his utterances were heard, 
expressing themselves in what seems 
very good Latin, such as the Belly need 
not have been ashamed to use in talk- 
ing with the Members, if they should at 
any time be engaged in serious dialogue, 
as in the apologue of old, in the days 
ofthe Republic. Heu miser ! quia fre. 
quenter impeditus ero deinceps. 

Love, he adds, from that moment 
ruling his imagination, acquired entire 
ascendancy over him. He, as often as 
he could, endeavoured to see his little 
angel, as he calls her, and says her 
grace and deportment were such, that 
she might, in the words of Homer, be 
called the daughter, not of mortal 
man, but of God. The passage in 
Homer which he appears to have 
been thinking of, is probably that in 

‘hich Helen is spoken of :— 


© Aivas abavarors Osns 81g ware soixsy.” 


It would appear that an interval passed 
of some years before the same radiant 


image again beamed upon him. If we 
understood rightly his narrative in the 
“* Vita Nuova,” about nine years after 
this first meeting he again sees her, 
now in the full beauty of womanhood, 
She was dressed in white, and walkin 

between two ladies older than herself. 
As she passed through the street in 
which he was, she saw and saluted 
him. He felt as though he had reach- 
ed some world of blessedness, and, 
overpowered, retired to the solitude of 
his chamber. He had already learned 
something of the art of verse; and a 
dream is recorded by him, as having 
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at the time occurred, which he re. 
corded in rhyme; and, sending his poem 
to some of the then poets of Florence, 
he asked for an interpretation of the 
vision, 

In the fourth watch of the night he 
tells us that Love appeared to him. 
Love held in his hand the poet’s heart. 
A lady, wrapt in a mantle of scarlet,t 
lay sleeping in the arms of Love, who 
at last awakened her, and gave her the 
poet’s burning heart to eat. Love 
gave it to her with characteristic cour- 
tesy. She ate in fear, and then the 
poet beheld Love retire weeping. 

None of the answers which he re- 
ceived quite satisfied him, though 
Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoia 
were among his correspondents on the 
occasion. Dante da Maiano, a poet 
whose name is lost in that of the boy, 
to whom it is probable he thought he 
was doing too much honour in any 
notice of his sonnet, suggested that 
the dream was a premonitory a 
of insanity, and suggested his con- 
sulting a physician. It would appear 
that his bealth did suffer from the in- 
tensity of his feelings, and that his 
friends became anxious. He told 
them that it was love, and did what 
he could to mislead them as to the 
object. Among other things he did— 
and this may show us that the inter- 
pretation of these poems may be more 
difficult than would at first appear— 
he wrote a poem, addressed to a lady, 
one on whom he wished to throw the 
suspicion of her being his innamorata, 
and in this poem were stanzas intend- 
ed for the true Beatrice. There were 
other devices practised by him for the 
same my omg of concealment ; one 
was, when he wished to celebrate the 
name of his mistress, his writing a 
poem which contained the names of 
sixty Florentine belles. The death of 
Beatrice is recorded in the “ Vita 
Nuova,” which was written four years 
after thatevent. The ‘ Vita Nuova” 
contains several love poems, and 
Dante’s own explanations of them. 
It closes with the mention of a vision, 
in which he was directed not to write 
more about Beatrice till he could do 


* “ Lo spirito naturale, il quale dimora in quella parte ove si ministra lo nutrimento nostro.” 
Vita Nuova, Opere Minori, Vol. v. p. 268. See Dustin Untversiry MAGazinz, 1847, Vol. 
xxix. p. 412, for a paper on the “ Vita Nuova,” which contains some very beautiful trans- 


lations of some of Dante's early poems. 


+ See Dante’s interpretation, as well as his sonnet, “ Vita Nuova.” 
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so in @ manner more worthy of her. 
He then expresses a hope, or rather 
may be said to make a vow, that if it 
be the pleasure of Him through whom 
all live to spare him life, he will speak 
of her as never before was woman 
spoken of; this vow was gloriously 
fulfilled in ** The Divine Comedy.” 
A comparison of dates and of minute 
incidents has satisfied Witte, one of 
his German translators, that the Vision 
here alluded to was the first con- 
ception of his great poem, then dawn- 
ing upon his mind. In someof the carly 
editions it is called ‘* The Vision,” 
which increases the probability of the 
conjecture. It would also fix what, 
however, without such proof, is pretty 
certain, that in the imagination of the 
poet the latter parts of the poem, 
«©The Purgatory’ and ‘The Para- 
dise,” were from the first the parts of 
his subject most prominently before 
him, and that for the sake of telling 
the good which befel him in his pil- 
grimage, the evil is also related— 


* Yet to discourse of what gcod there befel 
All else will I relate discovered there.” 


We are not surprised that many 
shrink from the study of Dante; still 
less surprised are we at the fascina- 
tion which‘ it has for others. It 
is one of the books which occupies 
the whole man, which cannot be 
taken up and laid down at plea- 
sure. The most minute acquaintance 
with medizval history is necessary ; 
the most accurate knowledge of the 
modes of thinking of the thirteenth 
century is not less than sufficient to 
understand him ;—the sciences, the 
literature, the philosophy, the theo- 
logy of a world that may be almost 
said to have passed away, has to be 
recalled ;—the astronomy of a day 
when the earth was supposed to be in 
the centre of the universe, around 
which, and for which, the revolving 
planets moved ; then beyond the seven 
planets the eighth heaven of the fixed 
stars, and the primum mobile, with 
whose motions from east to west all 
the others moved. Not alone has the 
astronomy of our day to be thrown 
aside, and the earlier system applied 
to the illustration of Dante, but as- 
trology is to be disinterred. There 
are passages in Dante where he seems 
to deride astrology. Many of its 


« “ Paradise,” Canto viii. 
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professors we find, in the “ Inferno,” 
punished under circumstances which 
would make one think that the poet 
regarded their science as fraudulent 
and vain; yet in the conversation in 
*‘ Paradise” with Charles Martel, the 
differences which we see between 
parents and children, are referred to 
the stellar influences presiding at 
birth. The different powers and ca- 

acities of men are, he says, caused 
y the influence of the heavenly bodies 
at the time of nativity, and on these 
influences, and not on the physical con- 
stitution of their parents, their powers 
and capacities depend :— 


« were the world below content to mark, 
And work in the foundation nature lays, 
It would not lack supply of excellence. 
But ye perversely to religion strain 
Him, who was born to gird on him the sword, 
And of the fluent phraseman make your king; 
Therefore your steps have wandered from the 

path,’’* 


The studies of Dante’s day were 
what they called the seven sciences— 
the érivium and guadrivium of the old 
Universities. The trivium compre- 
hended grammar, rhetoric, dialectics; 
the guadrivium, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, andastronomy. ‘* How pleasant- 
ly,” said the Emperor Conrad III., 
‘‘ men of learning pass their time!” In 
speaking of the astronomy of Dante's 
time, one of his biographers says, that 
he regarded the heavens with a long. 
ing desire towards them as the loftiest 
objects of human contemplation, and 
the abode of departed spirits. It is cu- 
rious thateach of the three divisionsof his 
os poem ends with the word ‘¢ stel- 
é;” and the stars are perpetually in- 
troduced. Many of the old commen- 
tators on Dante described his hell as 
covered over with a thin crust, which 
separated it from the abodes of men. 
If so, it was a skreen through which 
the star-light was able to pierce. In 
one of his letters he speaks of the light 
of the heavens as a thing from which 
he cannot be shut out — ** Quidni? 
nonne solis astrorumque specula ubi- 
que conspiciam? Nonne dulcissimas 
veritates potero speculari ubique sub 
ceelo ?”t— 


“TI care not, Fortune, what you may deny, 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her bright- 
ening face ; 


t Dante “ Opera Minore.” Fraticelli, Vol. iii. p 2, 161. 
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You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns by living stream at 
eve. 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children 
leave— 
Of fancy, virtue, reason, nought can me be- 
reave.”* 


Music probably owed its place in the 
old systems of education to the impor- 
tant place which psalmody and chant- 
ing occupied in the Church services. 
Boccacio tells of Dante’s love for mu- 
sic; and in the songs of the “ Vita 
Nuova” it is distinctly stated that they 
were accompanied with the instrument. 
Through the great poem of Dante 
numberless passages prove it. A pas- 
sage in the beginning of ‘The Purga- 
tory” alluded to by Milton, himself a 
musician as well as a poet, will recur to 
the minds of many of ourreaders. It 
is where he meets Casella; a bark is 
seen approaching over the waves, con- 
ducted by an angel, laden with spirits 
for Purgatory. After a while Dante 
recognises Casella :— 


“Then one I saw darting before the rest, 
With such fond ardour to embrace me, I, 
To do the like, was moved. O, shadows 

f vain! 

| Except in outward semblance, Thrice my 

hands 
I clasped behind it—they as oft returned 
Empty into my breast again. Surprise, 
I needs must think, was painted in my 
looks ; 
For that the shadow smiled, and backward 
drew. 
To follow it I hastened but with voice 
| Of sweetness it enjoined me to desist. 
“Then I—If new law taketh not from 
thee 
[Memory or custom of love-tuned song, 
That whilome all my cares had power to 
*suage, 

| Please thee therewith a little to console 
My spirit, that, incumbered with its frame, 
Travelling so far with pain is overcome.” 


“¢ Tove that discourses in my thoughts,’ he 

then 

Began, in sach soft accents that within 

The sweetness thrills me yet. My gentle 
guide, 

And all who came with him, so well were 
pleased, 

That seemed nought else might in their 
thoughts have room.” 


* Thompson “Castle of Indolence.” 
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The canzone which Casella sings 
is one of the most beautiful of Dante's 
minor poems. It had been set to mu- 
sic by Casella. We may as well men- 
tion here, as a proof how suggestive 
everything in Dante is, and how im- 
possible it is to understand the poem 
without repeated study of each parti- 
cular passage, with all such aids as are 
likely to illustrate it, that through this 
canzone there prevails a tone of cheer- 
fulness, of exulting hope. The Ma- 
donna of the song is one in whose coun- 
tenance are expressions which show— 


* The ineffable delights of paradise,” 


The song sung “in the milder shades of 
purgatory,”t is altogether anticipa- 
tory; and whatever may have been 
its original design, nothing can be con- 
ceived more happy than it, as introdu- 
cing our pilgrim to the world of hope 
and purification from all earthly stains. 
In the same way, when the party, 
with whom Casella is, being met by 
Dante, are heard singing the 114th 
Psalm, Dante’s language is—we quote 
Cary, whose translation is nearly li- 
teral :— 

“* In exitu Israel de Egypto’ 


All, with one voice, together sung, with what 
dn the remainder of that hymn is writ.” 


The student of Dante will find it 
useful, when passages of Scripture are 
quoted, to look at them in their con- 
text, and, if he have the opportunity, 
to read them in the Vulgate. The 
Psalm commencing with ‘In exitu 
Israel de Egypto,” is in that version 
called the 113th, and comprises the 
whole of the 114th and 115th of our 
version. The delivery of God's peo- 
pie from captivity is made the em- 
lem of the release of those spirits 
from the servile cares of earth, and 
their passing to a state in which the 
intelligible purpose of living for a bet- 
ter world is before them, as the ani- 
mating principle of action. The ido- 
latries which seduce man from the ser- 
vice of his Maker — their absolute un- 
meaningness when examined by any 
true test—are dwelt on, and then comes 
the triumphant burst of confidence in 
God—* Domus Israel speravit in Do- 
mino ; adjutor et protector eorum est. 
Domus Aaron speravit in Domino, ad- 
jutor eorum et protector eorum est ;” 


+ Milton. 
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and the Psalm closes with words which 
were, no doubt, peculiarly in the poet’s 
thoughts — “ Non mortui laudabunt 
te Domine ; neque omnes qui descen- 
dant in infernum —sed nos qui vivimus 
benedicimus domino ex hoc nunc et us- 
que in seculum.” We have seldom 
been led to look to the passages indi- 
cated by Dante, without finding much 
that was illustrative; and his refer- 
ring in so distinct a manner to the en- 
tire of the Psalm, and not merely to 
the words with which it commences, 
which alone given in his text, fixes 
his meaning here, and suggests an ex- 
amination of the same kind in other in- 
stances. 

We know not how we have passed 
from Dante’s studies to discussions 
which, at the moment, we should wish 
to avoid, and from which we must re- 
turn. In the ‘‘Convito” of Dante, there 
is a curious passage, in which he assimi- 
lates the seven sciences of the trivium 
and qguadrivium to the seven planets. 
Grammar resembles the moon, for rea- 
sons that seem fanciful enough. ‘The 
variations of language are not unlike 
the changes apparent in the lunar orb. 
Mercury has two properties, such as 
dialectics are said to have by Dante : 
first, it is the smallest of the planets, 
and next, its light is more hidden by 
the rays of the sun than any other star. 
Dialectics in the same way is packed 
into more compendious treatises than 
any other sciences, and the arguments 
on which it relies are less clear. Venus 
and Rhetoric are like in this respect. 
Venus is the clearest and most beauti- 
ful of all the stars. Venus, too, is an 
evening as well as a morning star, and 
the power of rhetoric is felt both by 
him who hears an orator present before 
him, and him whom it affects through 
literature. Arithmetic and the sun 
go together, for each throws light on 
all the others. The sun, too, cannot 
be gazed upon by the human eye, 
and Number is infinite; considered 
abstractedly, it in the same way baffles 
the mind. Mars and Music have pro- 

erties in common. The position of 
fars among the other planets sug- 
gests relations of musical proportion. 
lars attracts around him, from his 
heat, which is as that of fire, immense 
bodies of vapour—those vapours often 
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kindle, and present meteoric appear- 
ances, which are understood to predict 
the death of kings, and to perplex na- 
tions with fear of change.* Music, 
in the same way, attracts the human 
spirits, which are, as it were, vapours 
of the heart. Jupiter moves between 
the ardours of Mars and the chill of 
Saturn ; and Geometry has the same 
cool complexion and calm temperature. 
Astrology seems to resemble Saturn 
chiefly in its remoteness, The infe- 
rences which man makes in respect to 
astrology —a science which includes 
astronomy—do not, in any degree, de- 
tract from the certainty of the princi- 
ples on which it is founded. Above 
the planets, in the learning of Dante’s 
days, was placed the heaven of the fixed 
stars; and this, for reasons too subtle 
for us to state, was by him associated 
with Physics and Metaphysics. Above 
this was the Crystalline sphere, which 
represents to his eyes Moral Philosophy. 
The crystalline was the sphere of jus- 
tice, and on justice depend, in the last 
resort, ull the movements of society ; as 
in the Ptolemaic system the motions of 
all the inferior heavens were regulated 
by, and depended on, those of the 
crystalline. Suppose its motions, even 
for a moment to cease, and confusion 
irremediable would occur in every one 
of the planets. The results Dante par- 
ticularises with something of prophetic 
dread—that awful as this would be, the 
extinction of moral philosophy would 
be something yet more deplorable—so 
he allows the crystalline heaven and 
moral philosophy to live and die to- 
gether. 

Beyond this, the ninth heaven was 
the Empyreum, which, not without an 
apology for the presumptuous compa- 
rison, he would yet compare to the 
divine science, or Theology—a science 
which, he says, is full of peace, and in 
which there is no strife of opinions ; 
into which no sophistical arguments 
ean ever enter. The nature of the 
subject of this science (lo quale é Iddio) 
makes it one of absolute certainty. 

Dante might have remembered, that 
although the subject of theology is the 
divine nature, yet man it is who exa- 
mines it, and that error cannot be ex- 
cluded from any science dependant on 
the exercise of human investigation. 


* “ Liaccendimento di questi vapori significa morte di regi, e transmutamento di regni”— 
Convito, ii. 14, 
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Theology, considered as embodying 
the speculations of any particular 
period is, perhaps, of all the sciences, 
notwithstanding the crowd of attend- 
ant ministers, queens and concubines, 
which fascinate Dante’s imagination, 
the one which has done least for fu- 
ture generations of mankind: ‘ Ses. 
sante sono le regine e vltanta l’'amiche 
concubine e delle ancelle adolescenti non 
enumero.” All other sciences, says the 
poet, King Solomon calls queens, and 
concubines, and maidservants, and the- 
ology he calls a dove, because free from 
any stain of controversy; and he de- 
scribes her as perfect, because the 
light of the truth, which it is hers to 
see, keeps the human heart at peace. 
The thought which connects, in this 
way, human sciences with the heavenly 
bodies, is one worth stating at this 
length, not only for the sake of showing 
the strange analogies which had the ef- 
fect ofarguments withall but afew minds 
at the period about which we write, 
and with some minds even more than 
the effect of argument, but because 
through the entire of ‘The Paradise” 
of Dante, where the poet ascends from 
star to star, the connexion, arbitrary 
as it would seem, is often stated, and 
more often implied. 

Of the learning of his age, Dante 
appears to have been a perfect master. 
Though he afterwards studied at Bo- 
logna and Padua, and perhaps at Paris 
and Oxford (for the two last are also 
stated by some of his biographers), yet 
before he had left Florence he had 
been educated by Brunetto Latini, 
who is described as one of the most 
learned men of his time. He held the 
office of secretary of the Florentine 
Republic. What it was is not easy 
to say, such is the grandiloquence 
of Italian phraseology. At times we 
find the office called dictator, at times 
notary, now and then chancellor — all 
names whichare alike applied to express 
offices of the highest importance and 
dignity, as well as to some which, how- 
ever important, are of no dignity at 
all. In the course of his pilgrimage he 
meets the spirit of Brunetto, who 
is made to foretell a future of glory 
and prosperity to his illustrious pu- 
pil, which, in the meaning the words 
seem to convey, was never fulfilled. At 
parting, Brunetto, anxious for his 
fame on earth says— 


“TI commend my Treasure to thee, 
Where’er I yet survive; my sole request,” 


The Treasure, in which Brunetto 
thought to live for ever, has not pre- 
served his fame. It isin French. Cary 
tells us that it has never been printed 
in the original language; he says that 
there is a copy of it in the British Mu- 
seum, with an illuminated portrait of 
Brunetto in his study prefixed. It is 
divided into four books; the first was 
** Cosmogony and Theology ;” the se- 
cond, a ‘Translation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics ;” the third, «On Virtues and 
Vices ;” and the fourth on “ Rhetoric.” 
Cary also gives an account of his 
** Tesoretto,” an Italian poem, which, 
and not the other, we almost think was 
the work alluded to in Dante. Bru- 
netto describes himselfas returning from 
Spain, to which he had been sent on 
an embassy from Florence by the 
Guelph party. At Roncevalles he meets 
a scholar, who tells him the Guelphs 
have been driven out of Florence. He 
wanders into a wood, where he meets 
Nature, who reveals to him the secrets 
of her operations. Some time after 
this, he finds himself in a desert :— 


“Wile away! what fearful ground 
In that savage part I found. 
If of art I aught could ken, 
Well behoved me use it then. 
More I looked the more I deemed 
That it wild and desert seemed. 
Not a road was there in sight ; 
Not a house and not a wight; 
Not a bird and not a brute; 
Not a rill and not a root ; 
Not an emmet, not a fly ; 
Not a thing I mote descry. 
Lone I doubted therewithal 
Whether death would me befall : 
Nor was wonder, for around 
Full three hundred miles of ground, 
Night across on every side, 
Lay the desert bare and wide !” 


On the third day of his travels he 
finds himself in a pleasant plain, where 
are assembled many emperors, kings, 
and philosophers. Here Virtue and 
her daughters dwell. From this he 
passes to the region of Pleasure, or 
Cupid, who is accompanied by four 
ladies, Love, Hope, Fear, and De- 
sire. Here he meets Ovid, who teaches 
him, not the art of loving, but of con- 
quering love; and advises him to es- 
cape from that land. He escapes— 
meets a friar, to whom he confesses 
his sins, and then returns to the fo- 
rest, where he meets Ptolemy, a ve- 
nerable old man; ‘¢and here,” says 
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Cary, from whom we abridge this ac- 
count, ‘the narrative breaks off.” 
The opening of the allegory, and some- 
thing in the way in which it is con- 
ducted, reminds one of the ** Comme- 
dia;” but, in truth, this incident of 
losing one’s way in a wood is every- 
where, and the thought of representing 
the other world in vision is not the 
property of Dante more than of a hun- 
dred others. Dean Milman, in his 
“History of Latin Christianity,’* just 
published, gives us legends of the kind, 
which were the popular belief, embo- 
died in religious romance, of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. He quotes 
from the “ Dialogues ” of Gregory the 
Great the story of one Stephen, which 
the Pope says he heard from his own 
mouth. Stephen had scemed to die— 
some accidental circumstances delayed 
his interment. While in the trance 
of seeming death, he ** went down into 
hell, where he saw many things which 
he had not before believed.” When, 
however, he was brought before his 
judge, it appeared that a mistake had 

een made, and the summons, which 
it would appear had been misdirected, 
or delivered at a wrong house, was 
intended for another. Stephen—Gre- 
gory’s Stephen — returned to find the 
other Stephen dead. However, his own 
time came—he died of the plague, and 
straightway another vision, probably 
suggested by his, was circulated. A 
soldier, who recovered from the disease 
of which Stephen the dreamer died, 
told of a trance and a dream, and in 
the dream he, too, was in the other 
world. He first passed a bridge ;_be- 
neath it flowed a river, ** From which 
rose vapours dark, dismal, and noi- 
some.” Beyond it were ‘“ fragrant 
meadows, peopled by spirits clothed 
in white. In these were many man- 
sions, vast, and full of light. Above 
all, rose a palace of golden bricks ; to 
whom it belonged he could not read. 
On the bridge he recognised Stephen, 
whose foot slipped as he endeavoured 
to pass.” As he fell there was an 
anxious struggle for him on the part 
of frightful demons and of beautiful 
angels. What the event was, the 
dreamer did not see. We have here, 
not alone the angels and demons, but 
something of the architecture with 
which Dante gives the effect of abso- 


* “ History of Latin Christianity.” 
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lute reality to his scenery — more, far 
more than Milton. We wonder that 
in the many illustrations of Dante there 
is not, as far as we know, any attempt 
to fix, by map or landscape, the to- 
pography ; than which, indeed, no re- 
presentation can be conceived more 
distinct than the language of the poet. 
The opening of the 12th Canto of the 
* Inferno” is a remarkable instance 
of this :— 


“ Era lo loco ove a scender la riva 
Venimmo, alpestro. . 
Qual ’e quella ruina che nel fianco 
Di qua da Trento l’Adice percosse 
O per tramuota o per sostegne manco, 
Che da cima del monte onde si mosse 
Al piano é si la roccia discoscesa, 
Che alcuna via darebbe a chi su fosse ; 
Cotal di quel burrato era la scesa.” 


“ The place, where to descend this bank we 
drew, 
Was alpine-like, ° ° ° 
As is that landslip, ere you come to Trent 
That smote the flank of Adige, through 
some stay, 
Sinking beneath it, or by earthquake rent ; 
‘or from the summit, where of old it lay 
Plainwards, the broken rock unto the feet 
Of one above it might afford some way, 
Such path adown this precipice we meet.” 
—Cayley. 


The 15th Canto, in the way, gives a 
scene not easily forgotten :— 


‘* One of the solid margins bears us now 

Enveloped in the mist, that, from the 
stream 

Arising, hovers o'er and saves from fire 

Both piers and water. As the Flemings 
rear’d 

Their mound, ’twixt Ghent and Bruges, 
to chase back 

The ocean, fearing his tumultuous tide 

That drives toward them; or the Paduangs 
theirs 

Along the Brenta, to defend their towns 

And castles, ere the genial warmth be felt 

On Chiarenta’s top, such were the mounds 

So framed, though not in height or bulk to 
these 

Made equal by the master, whosoe’er 

He was that raised them here.” 

—Cary. 


We donot know whether Dante at any 
time contemplated marriage with Bea- 


trice. Wedo not know whether, when 
he saw her again after the first interview 
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in their childhood, she was not already 
the wife of another. It would appear 
that she died in the year 1290, and 
that in the next year Dante married. 
The marriage is said to have been un- 
happy. For this there is little or no 
evidence ; less than none, we may say, 
when those who seek to make out the 
proposition quote, in its support, from 
the “Inferno,” nothing but the com- 
plaint of one tortured spirit, who is 
made say that his wife’s savage temper 
has been the main cause of bringing 
him there. Dante is presumed to have 
been thinking of his own wife when he 
makes one of the characters in his 
drama thus speak, and the hundred 
passages in which he expresses his love 
for women and children, and his sense 
of domestic enjoyments, in language 
more beautiful and more true than can 
be found in any other poet, are wholly 
overlooked. ‘There was, no doubt, in 
Dante’s case, as in Milton’s, one ele- 
ment of discord in his lot—his wife was 
nearly related to some of his most for- 
midable political opponents. 

We find it impossible to give an in- 
telligible account of the Florentine 
parties of Dante's day, or even of the 
circumstances which produced his exile 
from his native city. The rival fac- 
tions of Guelphs and Ghibbelines had 
for nearly two centuries distracted 
Italy. It is not easy to describe 
either of them as representing any- 
thing of a principle; but the Guelphs 
yoay, for the most part, be stated as 
supporting and supported by the Popes 
—the Ghibbelines asImperialists. This 
is not a statement which would at all 
times be accurate, as, in the fluctua- 
tions of party, we find Ghibbeline 
Popes and Guelphic Emperors, and the 
adherents of each occasionally split 
into divisions, in which the extremes 
of each are more distant from each 
other than from some of the sections of 
the opposite party. The feelings and 
interest of Florence were with the 
Guelphs. It was the popular and, as 
it were, the native party. The object 
of the Florentines was to break down 
the power of the nobles, and to secure 
their own municipal liberties. The 

thought of Italy as one, was not 
any part of their conception, The 
Ghibbelines, or Imperial party, pre- 
sented to their minds this last imagina- 









* Napier’s “ Florentine History.” 
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tion having, however, the disadvan. 
tage of having no way of realising it ex. 
cept in the person of a German prince, 
astranger, whose claim to their devoted- 
ness was his styling himself the Cesar, 
and thus representing himself as hav. 
ing the rights of the Roman Emperors, 
The distractions created in Florence by 
these factions, and by the claims of the 
noble families to hold the government 
in their hand, led to frequent changes. 
In 1282 it was enacted, that as the idle 
and indigent were generally parties to 
every outrage, all should be expelled 
from Florence who could not exhibit 
that they had the means of honest liv. 
ing. A strong police force was estab- 
lished, and, to get rid of the distinction 
of patrician and — they deter- 
mined that none should hold office who 
did not belong to one of the incorporat- 
ed tradesof Florence. Thenoblesgoten- 
rolled in one or other of the guilds, and 
from the guilds were chosen the Priors 
of Arts, or Trades, to whom the govern. 
ment of the city was entrusted. The 
office lasted for two months; was yery 
laborious; was unpaid, except that, 
during the period of office, the Priors 
lived in public chambers, which were 
supported at the expense of the city, 
After his period of service, the Prior 
was ineligible for two years.* Dante 
is said to have at first belonged to the 
Guelph party; he himself would say 
he was of none. In 1300 he was chosen 
Prior, having previously become a 
member of the ‘* Art of Druggists.” 
In the course of his Priorship, faction 
had arisen to a greater height than 
ever; and the bold step was adopted 
of banishing several of the principal 
men of both parties—the parties not 
being properly Guelphs and Ghibbe- 
lines, but Florentine factions of Neri 
and Bianchi, who would fall under 
other descriptions. The Neri, as the 
party of the nobles, would seem to 
be that to which Dante from his con- 
nexion should be more naturally at- 
tached. If so, it isa proof of his fair- 
ness of purpose that the public accusa- 
tion against him was of favouring the 
Bianchi. Some prejudices arose against 
him from one set of the exiles being 
recalled sooner than the other, but 
this was after his office had ceased. 
If we understand these Florentine fac- 
tion-fights rightly, all, both Neri and 
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Bianchi, were Guelphs — though ulti- 
mately the Bianchi were classed with 
Ghibbelines. 

In the year 1302 Dante was himself 
banished, in common with the whole 
Bianchi party. 

No less than three sentences of con- 
demnation were pronounced against 
Dante in the early part of this year— 
one on the 27th of January; the 
second on the 10th of March; and the 
third in April. In one of these sen- 
tences his goods were declared confis- 
cated, but the Florentine mob had al- 
ready anticipated the State, and his 
house was plundered of every thing of 
value, even before his condemnation. 
Dante was absent from Florence at the 
time, on an embassy to Rome. This 
gave the court of law the opportunity, 

erhaps the right — for legal forma- 
ities appear not to have been de- 
viated from—to decree him contuma- 
cious, and to annex to the sentence the 
addition, that if he should ever return 
to Florence, or its dominions, he should 
be burned todeath. His wife’s rights 
to a portion of his property were for- 
tunately not affected by Dante's ba- 
nishment. To support herself and her 
children, however, she was compelled 
to live upon it; and thus were her 
fortunes and those of her husband se- 
parated. 

Dante appears to have lost all self- 
possession on hearing of this sentence. 
Hitherto he had been classed with the 
Guelph party in Italian politics, and 
his banishment, whatever were the 
_— assigned for it, was to be re- 
erred to the violence of an extreme 
section of the Guelphs. The sentence 
itself, if, as we think it likely, the three 
sentences are to be construed as one, 
each confirming andenforcing the other, 
from some real or supposed defect in 
the proceedings, was Shas for 
two years; the penalty of death being 
a part of the sentence only in case of 
return before the expiration of that 
period. Dante, however, was provoked 
by what he felt to be a wrong and also 
an insult, for he speaks with offended 
dignity of being classed with some of 
the other offenders; and he, as far as a 
private man could be said to do so, de- 
clared war against Florence. Councils 
of war were formally held by Dante 
and the other exiles, and he was one of 
a directing committee of twelve, who 
having obtained military aid from Bo- 
logna and Pistoia, made an actual at- 
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tack on Florence, gained for a moment 
Se of one quarter of the city, 
ut were ultimately forced to retire. 

We have said that the Guelphs were 
divided into two factions — the more 
violent were the Neri; the more mo- 
derate the Bianchi. When the Bianchi 
were driven into banishment, they 
found themselves often among Ghib- 
belines, and were classed with them, 
not very reasonably, though very natu- 
rally, by the Neri. The Ghibbelines 
were also divided among themselves 
into factions—the more violent of them 
were called the ‘‘ Secchi,” the “dry ;” 
the more moderate bore the name of 
‘* Verdi,” or the “green.” The 
‘¢ green” Ghibbeline and the ‘ white” 
Guelph were regardel as belonging to 
the same party; and the sources from 
which aid was first obtained by the 
Florentine exiles were princesand cities 
which were classed with the ‘‘ green.” 
This is worth mentioning, chiefly as 
showing that Dante did not, in his ba- 
nishment, do anything that seemed to 
himself inconsistent with his professed 
political views. 

That Dante soon after was classed 
with professed Ghibbelines, and that 
all his great works are written in the 
spirit of an Imperialist, there can 
be no doubt. In the circumstances 
of Italy, rather than in those of his 
private life, the explanation is to be 
sought. The Guelph party had in truth 
become a French rather than an Italian 
party. The Popes were French; the 
see was transferred to Avignon ; the 
unity of Italy, if a dream, was yet a 

atriotic dream; and it was absolutely 
inconsistent with either the humbled 
position of the Papacy as it existed, 
or with the ambitious claims of the 
Papacy, which if better times were 
to be imagined for it, contemplated 
rather the general interests of Europe 
than the particular objects which Italy 
might be supposed interested in. The 
elevation of Henry of Luxembourg to 
the Imperial throne gave hopes to all 
of the real improvement in the affars of 
Italy —to none more than to Dante. 
He had till now, during his wander- 
ings of several years through Italy and 
France—and, if we are to believe some 
of his biographers, even England—en- 
deavoured, in every form of expostula- 
tion and supplication, to obtain a re- 
versal of his sentence of banishment; 
but, on the election of Henry, he as- 
sumed a different tone; and it would 
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appear, when Henry, in the course of 
the year, encamped before the gates of 
Florence, that Dante had little doubt of 
being triumphantly restored to all that 
he had lost. The campaign ended in 
nothing ; Henry died in the following 
year, and with him all Dante’s hopes. 

is wanderings, both before and after 
this, are sought to be traced chiefly 
through scattered allusions in his 
works. We cannot think that the ef- 
fort has been very successful either in 
Troja’s or Balbo’s work. Letters have 
been forged, and fictions of every kind 
resorted to, to gratify the vanity of the 
families with whom he occasionally re- 
sided. Distress and dependence were 
his portion through the whole of his 
life after his banishment; and how 
it was possible that his great work 
should ase been created under such 
circumstances, is but one of the mi- 
racles which, in the case of every 
mighty work of the human mind, we 
must be satisfied with admiring, 
without the power of suggesting an ade- 

uate solution. At all periods of his 
life, Dante seems to have been em. 
ployed on embassies ; and the commu- 
nications of princes were then carried on 
more through the travels and personal 
exertions of educated men than in ours. 
Dante’s last residence was in the palace 
of Guido, whom some speak of as the 
father, some as the nephew of the 
Francesca to whom he has given im- 
mortality. He had been sent by him 
on an embassy to Venice, in which he 
was unsuccessful; he returned in fever, 
occasioned by disappointment. It ter- 
minated fatally in 1321. 

The periods at which his great 
_— was written are not known. 

he date which he gives to his imagi- 
nary voyage is 1300, the year in which 
he held the office of Prior. Among the 
persons of his «‘ Comedy” are none who 
did not die before that year; but as he 
ascribes a power of prophecy to per- 
sons in the other world, he is enabled 
to advert to incidents that are subse- 
quent to that year. 

We have exceeded the limits which 
we had proposed to ourselves, and yet 
have left a good deal unsaid which we 
should have wished to bring before our 
readers. We have already mentioned 
most of the English translations which we 
had any opportunity of seeing. Of the 
later ones in rhyme we prefer Wright 
and Cayley. Of Cayley, as his book 
has led us into this discussion, it is 
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fair to give a specimen ; and as a pas. 

sage, of which our readers will be likely 

to remember the original, answers the 

— best, we select the story of 
rancesca :— 


—— * Poet, with yonder twain 

I crave to speak, who move in company, 
And seem so light upon the hurricane.’ 
Then he replied, ‘ Await, until they be 

More nigh, and thou shalt pray them by 

the love 

Which them controls, and they will come 
to thee.’ 

As soon as toward us on the blast they move, 

I lift my voice, ‘ O spirits harassed, 

Come and speak with us here, if none re- 
rove.” 
As doves that by affection called, with spread 

And moveless wings to their sweet nest 

repair, 
Through the air gliding, by volition sped ; 
Thus from the troop, which Dido holds, they 
fare, 

Approaching us across the air malign, 

So strong the loving call had reacht ’em 
there. 
*O thou quick spirit, gracious and benign, 

That, seeking us, the tawny air dost pierce, 
Even us, who did the ground encarnadine ; 
Had we the monarch of the universe 

Our friend, his peace for thee should be 

our quest, 
As thou hast pity on our pain perverse. 
Whatever thou to speak and hear may list, 
We will give ear to, and will speak to 
thee, 
So long as yet the blast remaineth whist. 
The land where I was born is by the sea, 

Upon the margin, where descendeth Po, 
With all his followers at peace to be. 

Love, whom the gentle heart is quick to 
know, 

Seized him by that fair person, which, it 

grieves 
Me still to think, I was despoiled of so. 
Love, who from loving none beloved re- 
prieves, 

So kindled me to work his will again, 
That still, thou seest, my side he never leaves, 
Love led us to one death ; the place of Cain 

Awaiteth him, by whom in life we bled.’ 
These words proceeded to us from the twain. 
When I the wounded spirits heard, my head 

I hung adown, and sometime kept it low, 
Until, ‘ What thinkest thou ?’ the poet said. 
Then I began, when J made answer, ‘ O, 

What dear desire, what many thoughts 

and sooth 
Haveled them both unto this bourne of woe ? 
I turned to them and spoke myself, ‘In truth,’ 

Francesca,’ I began, ‘ thine agonies 
So pierce me, I can weep for woe and ruth; 
But tell me, at the time of your sweet sighs, 

How love, and by what token did concede 
That you the dubious passions might sur- 

mise ?” 
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And she replied, ‘ There is no pain indeed 
Like the remembering of happy state 
In grief, nor will thy guide to learn it need ; 
But if such eagerness to penetrate 
The first root of our love, thy mind incite, 
As one that speaks and weeps I shall relate. 
One day we had been reading for delight 
Of Lancelot, how love had him compelled ; 
We were alone together, dreadless quite. 
This reading many a time our eyes had held 
Upon each other, and our cheeks made 
pale ; 
One only passage our endurance quelled ; 
For when the smile desired, in our tale, 
Was kissed by such a great and loving 
one, 
This man, who never from my side can fail, 
Kissed me, all quivering, my mouth upon. 
The book, the author, Pandar’s trade was 
plying ; 
That evening we could read no further on.’ 
As in that guise one spirit was replying, 
The other wept so sore, my senses fled 
Through pity, as if I had been a-dying ; 
I dropt upon the ground as drop the dead.” 


Mr. Cayley announces a body of 
notes to the entire work, which we 
shall be very anxious tosee. Without 
such assistance the work cannot be un- 
derstood. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Italian 


Poets,” has given an abstract of the 
story, in which it is a subject of regret 
to us that this pleasing writer feels 
it necessary, in every second page, to 
express how wholly he differs from 
this author on every question of 
morals and religion. If so, why trans- 
late him? There is also a prose 
translation of the ‘“ Inferno,” by Dr. 
Carlyle, which we have seen but for a 
moment. It, however, we believe, 
does all that is possible to be done in 
prose for the explanation and illustra- 
tion of the author. There is also a 
prose translation of the entire work by 
the Rev. Mr. O’Donnell, from which 
we have received very great pleasure— 
pleasure increased by our believing 
Mr. O'Donnell to be a Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastic, as we are glad to wel- 
come all such men as they appear in 
the walks of general literature. O'Don- 
nell gives, for the most part, avery faith- 
ful representation of the original. His 
views of the poem are those of the ear- 
lier commentators, and his notes are 
often very useful. ‘There are some in- 
accuracies, which may be easily re- 
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moved in future editions. On the 
whole, the book will be found useful to 
students of the poet; and there are 
many who will prefer this almost literal 
version to the more ambitious attempt 
of translating the work into any metri- 
cal form. 

The prose translators, however, as 
far as we know them, are scarcely more 
literal than those who have written in 
verse. And, we must own, that for 
ourselves we prefer metrical forms. 
One advantage they possess, that it is 
more easy in them to follow the 
author's arrangement of words — for 
transpositions ure easy and natural in 
verse, which could not be attempted in 
eam without violating proprieties of 
anguage. 

Cary’s is likely to be ultimately re- 
garded as a great name among English 
poets. We chiefly know him through 
translation ; and though we have read 
his ** Pindar,” and his ** Birds of Aris- 
tophanes,” we feel that ‘‘ The Vision,” 
as he calls the ‘ Divine Comedy,” is 
the work through which he will live. 
We feel pride in having almost the 
right to speak of Cary as an Irishman ; 
—though himself born at Gibraltar, 
both his parents were of Irish families. 
‘* He was the eldest son of William 
Cary,” at the time of the poet’s birth 
(in 1772), “a captain in the First Re. 
giment of Foot, by Henrietta, daughter 
of Theophilus Brocas, Dean of Kil- 
lala. His grandfather, Henry Cary, 
was Archdeacon, and his great grand- 
father, Mordecai Cary, Bishop of that 
diocese.” Cary’s wife was also Irish— 
«© He married, in 1796, Jane, daughter 
of James Ormsby, Esq., of Sandy- 
mount, near Dublin.’’* 

Boyd, by whom a good deal has been 
done to illustrate Beate, was also 
Irish. His translation we have not 
lately seen, and our recollection of it 
is, that it is too diffuse. Still, we re- 
member when we read it with plea- 
sure—in the days of early~boyhood. 
Lamb at all times maintained it was 
the best English translation. 

In Moore’s ** Memoirs of Byron,” a 
commentary on Dante and a transla. 
tion are spoken of by an Irish gentle- 
man of the name of Taaffe. Byron 
praises the Commentary. Weremem- 
ber to have seen a volume of the Com. 


In this book an intention was an- 


nounced of printing some original poems of Cary’s, which we believe has not yet been done, 
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mentary, and our impression is, that 
the praise was not justified. We should, 
however, be glad to meet with the 
book again. We are not sure whether 
any part of Mr. Taaffe’s translation was 
published. We have some recollec- 
tion that the translation is described in 
the Commentary as executed in the 
terza rima, but in octosyllabic metre. 
But of all that has been done for 
Dante, either in England or Ireland, 
we should most wish to see a transla- 
tion which yet remains in manuscript. 
In Hardy's “ Life of the Earlof Charle- 
mont,” we are told that Lord Charle- 
mont—who was one of the most accom- 
plished men of his time, who was, 
pane better acquainted with Italian 
iterature than any other man of that 
day, and who seems to have possessed 
very great poetical talents—had written 
a history of Italian poetry, with trans- 
lations as nearly literal as was consis- 
tent with his exhibiting in English the 
metres of the original. Hardy gives 
some of his translations, in which even 
the order and arrangement of the 
rhymes is in studied imitation of the 
oems which he wishes to reproduce. 
The fidelity of these translations is 
greater than anything which, till then, 
had been exhibited in our literature. 
To express the general meaning of a 
passage was all that even our best 
translators had before attempted. Lord 
Charlemont endeavoured to give every 
minuter shade of meaning, every lurk- 
ing grace of style; and while it is as 
impossible for any man to do this com- 
pletely, as it would be for two persons 
walking in the same grounds to see 
petslaily the same landscape, which 
shifts for ever to the view of each, 
yet, to make the effort, is to have done 
something ; and in each of the little 
poems which Hardy gives, from 
**Testi,” from “* Ludovico Dolce,” from 
*¢ Guarini,’”’ and from ‘* Petrarca,” we 
have, with great distinctness, perfect 
images brought out—no evasionsor half- 
meanings. Lord Charlemont’slanguage 
is not quite free from the faults of style 
of the period in which he lived. The 
liberties which, by some forty years of 


* Hardy’s “ Life of Charlemont.” 
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effort, Wordsworth and the poets of 
the first half of the Er% century 
slowly conquered, had not been yet 
won; and it is only amazing, with 
so imperfect an instrument as the Eng- 
lish verse of his day was, Lord Char. 
lemont could have effected so much. 
Hardy tells us that Lord Charlemont 
** speaks of Boyd’s ‘ Dante’ as one of 
the best poetical translations in our 
language, and one which is only pre- 
vented from being a real translation by 
the constant uniformity of its merit. 
It,"—we presume Boyd’s adopting a 
plan which allowed of greater devia. 
tions from the original than Lord 
Charlemont thought desirable, —* first 
induced him to give a version of Dante, 
of which,” adds Mr. Hardy, ‘as well 
as of all his translations, he speaks with 
the most engaging modesty and diffi- 
dence.” Of Mr. Roscoe, whom he 
highly recommends, he says: — ‘ His 
translations make me blush for mine. 
Yet, I must say, that excellent as they 
are, they share in the glorious fault of 
being too poetical; and the latitude 
he has allowed himself rendered this 
part of his labours, to me at least, not 
entirely satisfactory, by lessening that 
resemblance to his originals, which, I 
must persevere in thinking, the first 
object of translation.”* 

From this passage it would appear 
that there exists a translation, probably 
of the entire of the ‘* Commedia,” but 
certainly, of considerable parts of it, by 
Lord Charlemont. It also appears that 
it is constructed on principles of trans- 
lation which exact entire fidelity to the 
author translated. Mr. Hardy has not 
stated what form of verse has been 
adopted; but as Lord Charlemont’s 
translations from Petrarch and others 
imitate the very arrangements of rhyme 
which he finds, we have little doubt 
that in this case he adopted the terza 
rima. It would be a real service 
to literature if the attention which 
Dante has of late attracted should lead 
to the publication of Lori Charlemont’s 
history of Italian poetry, and of his 
version of Dante. 
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THE PAINTER FESTUS. 
A FRAGMENT OF A MINIATURE ROMANCE. 


I. 


Wren Ceeur de Lion filled the world with awe, 
Whose crimson banners mocked the Syrian blue, 
Cleft a wide path through icy bands of law, 
Led up to Salem his stout retinue 
Of six-foot English, crashed full many a flaw 
In Paynim harness: then our Guernsey knew 
A man whose fame old Time has rendered fainter, 
A very celebrated landscape-painter. 


Artist, and architect, and mesmerist ; 

Lover of beauty, whether evanescent 
It lingered in the sunset amethyst ; 

Or in the eyes of some sweet Norman peasant 
Shone liquidly ; or chased the broken mist 

Across the ocean-fields of foam incessant ; 
Or, ’mid religious dimness (‘twas a holy age), 
Hung o’er some chapel, hid in densest foliage. 


A lazy being: old poetic Ocean 

He loved to gaze on through the summer hours 
To watch the white sails in their shifting motion, 

And pelt the moments with artistic flowers ; 
And strive to analyse each swift emotion 

Of his strange spirit, and build the transient towers 
Called ‘* Chateaux d’Espagne,” up against the sky, 
Which the breeze ruined as it floated by. 


His studio overhung the flashing brine: 
He placed a sofa in its niche luxurious, 
And lay and watched the changeful hyaline, 
And pencilled sketches very quaint and curious; 
Sipping the while some light Provengal wines 
Neither ascetic was he, nor penurious, 
And liked to see about his airy chamber 
Great globular caraffes half filled with amber. 


The man liad magic ih him: alien lore 
He had attained, I rather fear unduly ; 
Could say what chaneed on Cyprus’ distant shore, 
Or in bleak March foretell the fates of July ; 
Or with a wotd the wide world travel o’er. 
His name was Festus: for his sufname, truly 
It might be Tupper, Dobree, Brock, of Carey, 
Or any from our isle’s vocabulary. 


The seven-league boots which Peter Schlemihl strode in, 
And went from isle to isle, o’er mount and river, 

In mighty paces that would frighten Odin— 
Chamisso’s famous purse, the bounteous giver 

Of untold gold, which always briskly flowed in— 
Gyges’ high ring, which could its lord deliver 

From human sight—Festus all these possessed, 

And gave their virtues very little rest. 
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Besides, he understood neurhypnotism— 
Could comatize at any time or distance, 
And by the aid of the clairvoyant prism 
Gather the whole world’s news without assistance. 
Though somewhat touched by the prevailing schism, 
He was the luckiest fellow in existence : 
His pictures always sold, however hazy— 
He might have made a fortune, but was lazy. 


He was no wit—few painters are, I fancy ; 

Nor of rich eloquence a great dispenser. 
With all his mesmerism and cheiromancy, 

Was neither chess-player, cricketer, nor fencer ; 
But strong in his ian occupancy 

Of Art’s chief pinnacle, he feared no censor ; 
Studied whate’er he listed, sketched and rambled, 
And on life’s pathway like a setter gambolled. 


About his studio walls he painted oft. 

Here were long golden, glimmering, haunted glades, 
With the acacia’s scented blooms aloft ; 

And underneath Boccaccio’s youths and maids, 
All song and glee; their turfen couches soft 

With scarf and gem most bright. There Cypris fades 
Into the distance, while Anchises strides 
Down where the Xanthus all the plain divides. 


Those are the Northern Moors. Long miles of heather— 
The dark tarn hidden by granite walls, where drink 
Herds of the red deer, sweeping down together 
O’er chasm and valley to that moss-grown brink : 
Roar the great larches in the ca!mest weather ; 
"Neath horny hoofs the tender heathbells shrink, 
As the wild herd dart off with sudden onset, 
And pass away into the farseen sunset. 


That picture shows where great Plantagenet, 
England’s own Lion, rides o’er Syrian sands. 
In a pure sky the terrible sun is set ; 
‘The ostrich hies across the desert lands ; 
The olband stalks there ; chargers foam and fret 
’Gainst the hot wind, and knightly iron hands 
Droop as doth pass the noble cavalcade, 
With standard fair and quivering lance arrayed. 


And there, amid his pictures, Festus lay 

Dreaming ; below, the sea-foam ever whitens 
Upon the silver margin of the bay. 

I see where, rich with gold, the sunlight brightens 
The purple waters, stretching far away 

y silent Herm. The amber sunset heightens— 

The artist dreams—the surges fret and die— 
Up to that chamber comes stern Destiny. 


I. 
In the fantastic fabric of Mosul 
No sprightlier beauty ever was enfolden 
Than she who entered. Summer skies were dull 
To those sweet eyes; her tresses, richly golden, 
Lay on white shoulders, round and beautiful 
As Cytherea’s at her birth, beholden 
On ocean calm. Let the time-stream flow by— 
This was the dreamful Painter’s Destiny. 
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A broad straw hat—sweet ringlets—dancing eyes— 
Small, slender fingers worthy of Titania— 

A voice in which the depth of passion lies : 
These things oft mystify artistic crania. 

What wonder Festus felt the shadow rise 
Of a colossal, heart-enthralling mania ? 

What wonder Echo told the unclouded sky, 

This is the dreamful Painter's Destiny ? 


Fair Ada came for portraiture. Long ages 

Might he have toiled in vain—a fruitless wooer 
Of all the mysteries of the Italian sages— 

Her charming face to paint. An instinct truer 
Led them to wander where wild ocean wages 

A ceaseless war ; or tranquilly he drew her 
To roam where leafage green and glimmering streams 
Hinted a landscape for the artist’s dreams. 


Blue Moulin Huet oft (the queen of bays) * 

Saw them slow wandering on its winding verge, 
And with their merry choric roundelays 

Mocking the wild songs of the windy surge ; 
And watching ever, through the golden haze, 

Rock, sand, and hillside vanish and emerge 
As the tide swept them. ‘Thus the painter made a 
Picture (upon his inmost heart) of Ada. 


Till by the margin of the eternal sea 
A knightly form once met them. That high brow 
O’erhung wild eyes, whose passionate wrath or glee 
Could make great monarchs at his bidding bow, 
Or fill the world with laughter: it was he, 
Whose life’s divine romance is written now 
In sanguine letters—Syria’s fierce invader— 
Richard Plantagenet, the great Crusader. 


“*O lady fair !—O son of Art!” he said, 
** Forth to the East my mighty warships go, 
Along the unfurrowed deep. My father dead, 
Urged me no lingering vain delay to know ; 
But for the welfare of his spirit fled, 
And for my sins, to strike a giant blow 
At fell Saladin. Festus, be it thine 
With me to pass to sunlit Palestine. 


«¢ Upon the ruddy vines of Israel 

The crescent moon shines brightly. There the gem 
Of all earth’s cities doth in sorrow dwell— 

Much wouldst thou dare to paint Jerusalem,” 
Sweet Ada’s bosom, with its sudden swell, 

Tear-filled her bright blue eyes. “ Thy diadem, 
O Sire,” sad Festus, “scarce could tempt me hence, 
From art, and love, and pleasant indolence.” 


** Unknightly dreamer !” laughed the kingly Lion. 
‘* Now, surely some slight solace there might be: 
Thou and thy bride might gaze upon Orion 
Together, rising from the autumnal sea. 
Festus, I need thee. When my white sails fly on 
Towards the bright Orient, and the winds blow free, 
Twill be far better than the durance vile 
Which fetters thee within this dreary isle. 
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“*To see the turbaned Turk, the Egyptian dark ; 
To pass the desert—one wide sea of sand ; 
The = Pyramids in awe to mark, 
Vhich by the azure Nile for ever stand : 
Wilt thou lose this? Come, tread my gallant bark— 
Press a sweet farewell on that lily hand. 
Consider, Festus,.a new world ’twill be.” 
He said, ‘* My love is world enough for me.” 


And yet he went. That very summer eve, 
Vhen from the sea the western breeze came flying, 

And the pale moon began her spell to weave, 

And sounds of life from town and field were dying, 
Then Festus felt his Ada’s bosom heave 

In utter grief: then to his vows replying, 
She only said—*‘ Return, return again | 
Let not my never-ending prayers be vain.” 


The Painter went. With dawn upon the morrow 
Sprang to a light skiff Festus and the King : 
He in his heart repressed a load of sorrow, 
While the breeze fanned him with an unseen wing ; 
The calm sea rocked him in its glimmering furrow ; 
Strange visions urged him to his wandering. 
Yet gazed he back, while sailors songs were uttering, 
And saw white garments on the sea-sand fluttering. 


Even as he who sundered Helen’s bridal 
Thought of his pale Ginone many a time ; 
When on the immortal hill a golden idyl 
They wrought, and chanted antique pleasant rhyme 
Under the pinewoods: so, when winds were idle, 
In the strange stillness of the midsea clime, 
Dreamt Festus sadly ef rocks and snow- white surf, 
And Ada wandering on the fragrant turf. 


11. 

Festus in Araby. The King and he 

Rode without parley o’er the desert wild— 
Rode through the scorching of the sandy sea 

Wordless. They twain, by traitorous guides beguiled, 
Had lost their followers. With high heart and free, 

Still they passed on: and now the hero smiled 
With huge content—* Heaven grant, my hungry Festus, 
In yonder tents a stout sirloin be drest us.” 


Tents, not, their own, shut out the grey horizon ; 
And steeds and camels pastured round about ; 
And Bedouins, grim as travellers é’er set eyes on, 
Lay smoking there—a quaint and motley rout ; 
To them a monarch of King Richard's size, on 
An English steed, seemed very queer, no doubt. 
Yet sat they still, with long and solemn faces, 
Infecting with tobacco the oasis. 


Up to the largest tent they rode. Thereunder 

They saw a brazier — with burning eharcoal ; 
An Arab maid, with large blue eyes of wonder, 

A grey, long bearded chieftain patriarchal ; 
Tables with viaind strewn, nor far asunder 

Delicious liquids in great goblets sparkle, 
Whereof the maid straightway presents a chalice, 
Cool as the waters of our English valleys— 
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Cool as the waters which, from green Helvellyn, 
Leap o’er rough chasm and terrible abyss, 
Through many a heathy pass and fissure swelling, 
Known only to the eagle, till they kiss 
The grey hill-farmer's mossy cottage-dwelling 
eep in the glen—so fresh and cool was this 


Great vase of purple Shiraz; iced to zero, 
Which slaked the fierce thirst of the English hero. 


Then said the Sheik—‘‘ Great King of Christendie ! 
Into my hundred-gated halls descend, 
And taste the feast prepared.” Thereat they seo 
A downward path, without apparent end. 
On strides the monarch then, with footstep free, 
And through dark, winding, sandy ways they wend, 
Opens a door at length, and scenes Elysian 
Burst suddenly upon their startled vision. 


Halls hung with tapestry, whose domes divine 

Were massed with pictures lovelier than Giorgione’s : 
Of ruddy children, ‘neath a wavy line 

Of foliage—Hebe, as her silken zone is 
Suddenly loosed: there comes, as from a shrine, 

Odour more sweet than aught from fair Cologne is; 
And they behold in porphyry and beryl 
Tables deep-carved with scenes of love and peril. 


They hear the ripple of an unseen stream— 
Such as in English woodland densé and shady 
Oft glads the traveller with devious gleam ; 
They hear the sweet song of an unséen lady 
Chanting strange melody, whose echoes seem 
Divine: no listeners they, in hunger’s hey-day. 
Richard the King was something to admire, as 
He dined on roast gazelle and quaffed his Shiraz. 


They dined—they slept. Next morning through the rooms 
Widely they wandered, and no end could find ; 
Inhaled the breath of exquisite perfumes, 
Which floated ever on the entering wind ; 
Gazed on strange beauties 'mid the haunted glooms ; 
Or, on a costly soft divan reclined, 
Enjoyed a new sensation, as they took a 


Protracted whiff of narghilly or hookah. 


Each morn they drank strong coffee, never fearing 
The occult narcotic poison of cafeine ; 
Each day lay long on silken couches, hearing 
Inexplicable melody divine ; 
Each golden eve, as sunset tide was nearing, 
he two sat resolutely down to dine; 
Each night their wandering spirits ’gan to roam 
To the fair purlieus of their English home. 


Of Berengaria thought the warrior King : 
The Artist dreamt of Ada, and the sweet 
Time they had spent in Guernsey wandering, 
And longed full oft for Hermes’ swift-winged feet, 


Forth to these granite isles at once to spring, 

And clasp his bride. Even to the desert’s heat 
They could not then emerge—the Arab’s malice 
Kept them close prisoners in his wondrous palace. 
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The gate whereby it had been theirs to enter 
‘hey fuiled to find. King Richard's shout of wrath, 
Though louder far than ever made by Stentor, 
Brought them no guide to that mysterious path. 
As well might they have dwelt at earth's dark centre, 
Where Demogorgon his dread mansion hath, 
As daily quaffed their wine of Persian growth 
In those delicious chambers, ever loth. 


Daily, by unseen ministry, there came 
Exquisite viands, hunger to awaken ; 
Each day their listening ears the very same 
Sweet gush of water heard ; still unforsaken 
Were they by melodies which knew no name: 
Nor ever were the golden visions taken, 
Which, at the climax of their useless anger, 
Kept them enfolded in luxurious languor. 


Iv. 

But the caged Lion chafed in sullen mood, 

Soon tiring of the dolce far niente— 
For Richard loved wild valleys warfare-strewed, 

And fierce encounters hue rough blows were plenty— 
Loved to hew down the turbaned Paynim brood 

(One English knight to heathens five-and-twenty)— 
“O in my gripe had I that chieftain’s neck fast |” 
He cried, each morning as they sat at breakfast. 


Festus was eating nectarines, and making 
Caricatures upon the porcelain ; 
The Lion Heart a meal gigantic taking— 
Between huge mouthfuls eased his surly pain 
With wrathful mutterings—when, at once outbreaking, 
Rose to their ears a most unusual strain, 
And in there danced a troop of charming creatures, 
With silver ankle-bells and merry features. 


And all unheeding Festus and the Fighter, 
They danced in wondrous figure quite uniquely ; 
Each moment grew their silver footfalls lighter, 
Winding, convolving, flashing by obliquely ; 
With saucy eyes, than Orient one. brighter, 
And heads now tossed aloft, now bending meekly— 
In fact, the gipsies polkaed ! and played many tricks 
Unknown to Hagar, their antique progenitrix. 


They crashed the cymbals—beat the tambourine— 
With castanets produced a jocund clatter : 
A perfect breeze their draperies made, I ween : 
Their feet fell faster than the rain’s quick patter 
In awet April. *Twas a pleasant scene ; 
But Ceur de Lion bellowed—* What's the matter ? 
Who in the world has sent you here to bore us ?” 
*¢ Satapin !” shrieked they all, in laughing chorus. 


« Satap1n !”—and the utterance, like a spell, 

Set them off swifter, all their motions doubling— 
Now in a wild troop swooped they down pell-mell, 

As if to crush the hero they were troubling— 
Now rose into a living pinnacle, 

Like the swift water from a fountain bubbling— 
And all the while King Richard’s ire grew brisker, 
He plucked the bristles from his left-hand whisker. 
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Sudden they vanished. Instant somnolence 
Fell on both King and Artist, and they lay, 
Half buried in a dreamful indolence, 
Till the last shadows hid the dying day ; 
When Festus, languidly emerging thence, 
Beheld a pretty page in livery gay— 
A pretty page, with somewhat wicked eye, 
Creep through the silent chamber craftily. 


‘«* By Hermes!” muttered he, alive and eager— 
** Another visitor! ‘There’s something new. 
This same Saladin is a bold intriguer, 
And has a most extensive retinue. 
Pages and dancing-girls !.—he might beleaguer 
A city with them!” As the artist grew 
Wakeful and curious, lo! the minion made a 
Signal to beckon him—the page was Ada! 


«¢ A dream or real?” cried Festus, ‘ Ada here! 
No; ’tis some vision of the vile enchanter.” 
And then, to make his puzzled eyesight clear, 
He took along draught from the next decanter. 
But Ada quickly made the truth appear— 
His magic ring had brought her there instanter. 
*¢ Right glad was I to find its use no fable— 
You left it, Festus, on your dressing-table.” 


Just then the King awoke. ‘‘ Hilloh! coquetting 

With pages, Festus. What a novel notion |” 
But when he found the lady, unforgetting 

Her lover, had by magic crossed the ocean— 
Had peril dared, instead of idly fretting— 

t gave the monarch quite a new emotion. 

«¢ Brave girl!” he cried, “ I'll knight you.” ‘No bad thing,” 
Said the artist ; ‘‘ but let’s first escape, my King. 


** The ring will save but one—be that one you. 
Ada and I, with coffee so delicious, 
Plenty to eat and drink, and nought to do, 
Shall scarcely find the lapse of time pernicious. 
Come back with a chivalric retinue, 
And rescue us, and that old false and vicious 
Chieftain decapitate.” He did not linger, 
But vanished with the ring upon his finger. 


O for a merry, rapid, scampering metre 
To tell how through the air the hero fled, 
Than the mad whirlwind of the tropics fleeter ! 
The Bedouins were amazed, as overhead 
The flying marvel past. Some wild retreater 
From Allah—so their wisest sages said— 
Some gin, ghoul, afreet it must be, whose flight 
Brought back upon the sky receding night. 


Far, fur beneath, the sands of Araby 

Fast disappeared ; and next the golden plains 
Of Syria flushed on Richard's downward eye ; 

ast flocks of sheep, and idle shepherd swains, 

Palm-trees and fountains, swept like lightuing by : 

And now he hears the haughty trumpet strains 
Of England's army ; then descending straightway, 
The monarch stood at fuir Damascus’ gateway. 


Mortimer Coturns. 
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HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHOKT- 
COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF, 


CHAPTER XLVII, 


TOWARDS HOME, 


Usarricn’s retreat was a small cot- 
tage, about two miles from Denant, and 
on the verge of the Ardennes forest. 
He had purchased it from a retired 
** Garde Chasse” some years before, 
* seeing,” as he said, ‘it was exactly 
the kind of place a man may lie con- 
cealed in whenever the time comes, as 
it invariably does come, that one wants 
to escape from recognition,” 

I have already said that he was not 
very communicative as we went along, 
but as we drew nigh to Denant he 
told me, in a few words, the chief events 
of his career since we had parted. 

«* Thave made innumerable mistakes 
in life, Gervois, but my last was the 
worst of all. I married! Yes, I per- 
suaded your old acquaintance, Made- 
moiselle von Geysiger, to accept me at 
last. She yielded, placed her millions 
and tens of millions at my disposal, 
and three months after we were beg- 
gared. Davoust found, or said he 
found, that I was a Russian spy ; swore 
that 1 was carrying on a secret corres- 
pondence with Sweden; confiscated 
every sous we had in the world, and 
threw me into gaol at Lubech, from 
which I managed to escape, and made 
my way to Paris. There I preferred 
my claim against the marshal ; at first 
before the Cour Militaire, then (o the 
minister, then to the Emperor. They 
all agreed that Davoust was grossly 
unjust; that my case was one of the 
greatest hardship, and.so on; that the 
money was gone, and there was no 
help for it. In fact, I was pitied by 
some, and laughed at by others; and 
out of sheer disgust at the deplorable 
spectacle I presented, a daily suppli- 
cant at some official antechamber, I 
agreed to take my indemnity in the 
only way that offered, a commission in 
the newly-raised Polish legion, where 
I served for two years, and quitted 
three days ago in the manner you wit- 
nessed.”” 


His narrative scarcely occupied more 
words than I have given it. He told 
me the story as we led our horses up a 
narrow bridle-path that ascended from 
the river's side, to a little elevated ter- 
race where a cottage stood. 

« There,” said he, pointing with his 
whip, ‘there is my ‘pied a terre,’ all 
that I possess in the world, after 
twenty years of more persevering pur- 
suit of wealth than any man in Europe. 
Ay, Gervois, for us, who are not 
born to the high places in this world, 
there is but one road open to power, 
and that is money! It matters not 
whether the influence be exerted by a 
life of splendour, or an existence of 
miserable privation — money is power, 
and the only power that every faction 
acknowledges, and bows down to. He 
who lends is the master, and he who 
borrows is the slave. That is a doc- 
trine that monarchs and democrats all 
agree in. The best proof I can afford 
you that my opinion is sincere, lies in 
the simple fact, that he who utters 
the sentiment lives here ;” and with 
these words he tapped with the head 
of his riding-whip at the door of the 
cottage. 

Although only an hour after the 
sun set, the windows were barred and 
shuttered for the night, and all within 
seemingly had retired to rest. The 
Count repeated his summons louder ; 
and at last the sounds of heavy “ sa- 
bots” were heard approaching the 
door. It was opened at length, and a 
sturdy-looking peasant woman, in the 
long-eared cap and woollen jacket of 
the country, asked what we wanted. 

“Don’t you know me, Lisette ?” 
said the Count; ‘how is madame ?” 

The brown cheeks of the woman be- 
came suddenly pale, and she had to 
grasp the door for support before she 
could speak. 

‘Eh, heu!” said he, accosting her 
familiarly in the patois of the Tand, 
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“what is it what has happened 
here ?” 

The woman looked at me and then 
at him, as though to say that she de- 
sired to speak to him apart. I under- 
stood the glance, and fell back to a lit- 
tle distance, occupying myself with my 
horse, ungirthing the saddle, and so 
on. The few minutes thus employed 
was passed in close whispering by the 
others, at the end of which the Count 
said aloud— 

** Well, who is to look after the 
beasts? Is Louis not here?” 

** He was at Denant, but would re- 
turn presently.” 

** Be it so,” said the Count, ‘ we'll 
stable them ourselves. Meanwhile, 
Lisette, prepare something for our 
supper. Lisette has not her equal for 
an omelette,” said he to me, ‘¢ and when 
the Meuse yields us fresh trout, you'll 
acknowledge that her skill will not 
discredit them.” 

The woman's face, as he spoke these 
words in an easy, jocular tone, was 
actually ghastly. It seemed as if she 
were contending against some sickening 
sensation that was overpowering her, 
for her eyes lost all expression, and 
her ruddy lips grew livid. The only 
answer was a brief nod of her head as 
she turned away, and re-entered the 
house. I watched the Count narrowly 
as we busied ourselves about our horses, 
but nothing could be possibly more 
calm, and to all seeming unconcerned, 
than his bearing and manner. The 
few words he spoke were in reference 
to objects around us, and uttered with 
a careless ease. 

When we entered the cottage we 
found Lisette had already spread a 
cloth, and was making preparations for 
our supper; and Usaffich, with the 
readiness of an old campaigner, pro- 
ceeded to aid her in these details. At 
last she left the room, and looking 
after her for a second or two in silence, 
he said, compassionately— 

‘¢ Poor creature! she takes this to 
heart far more heavily than I could 
have thought ;" and then seeing that 
the words were not quite intelligible to 
me, he added, ‘* Yes, mon cher Gre- 
goire, I am a bachelor once more; 
Madame the Countess has left me! 
Weary of a life of poverty to which 
she had been so long unaccustomed, 
she has returned to the world again— 
to the stage, ha who knows ?” 
added an, ches eanion indifference, 
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and as though dismissing the theme 
from his thoughts for ever. 

I had never liked him, but at no 
time of our intercourse did he appear so 
thoroughly odious to me as when he 
uttered these words. 

There is some strange fatality in 
the way our characters are frequently 
impressed by circumstances and inti- 
macies which seem the veriest acci- 
dents. We linger in some baneful 
climate, till it has made its fatal inroad 
on our health; and so we as often 
dally amidst associations fully as dan- 
gerous and deadly. In this way did 
I continue to live on with Usaffich, 
daily resolving to leave him, and yet, 
by some curious chain of events, bound 
up inseparably with his fortunes. At 
one moment his poverty was the tie 
between us. We supported ourselves 
by the ‘‘ Chasse,” a poor and most 
precarious livelihood, and one which, 
we well knew, would fail us when the 
spring came, At other moments, he 
would gain an influence over me by 
the exercise of that sanguine, hopeful 
spirit, which seemed never to desert 
him. He ‘saw, or affected to see, that 
the great drama of revolution which 
closed the century in France must yet 
be played out over the length and 
breadth of Europe, and that in this 
great piece the chief actors would be 
those who had all to gain and nothing 
to lose by the convulsion. * We 
shall have good parts in the play, 
Gregoire,” would he repeat to me, 
time after time, till he thoroughly filled 
my mind with ambitions that rose far 
above the region of all probability, and 
worse still, that utterly silenced every 
whisper of conscience within me. 

Had he attempted to corrupt me by 
the vulgar ideas of wealth —by the 
splendour of a life of luxurious ease 
and enjoyment, with all the appliances 
of riches — it is more than likely he 
would have failed. He, however, as- 
sailed me by my weak side ; the delight 
I always experienced in acts of pro- 
tection and benevolence—the pleasure 
I felt in being regarded by others as 
their good genius — this was a flattery 
that never ceased to sway me! The 
selfishness of such a part lay so hidden 
from view ; there was a plausibility in 
one’s conviction of being good and 
amiable, that the enjoyment became 
really of a higher order than usually 
waits on mere egotism, I had been 
long estranged from the world, so far 
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as the ties of affection and friendship 
existed. For me there was neither 
home nor family, and yet I yearned 
for what would bind me to the cause 
of my fellow-men, All my thoughts 
were now centered on this object, and 
innumerable were the projects by 
which I amused my imagination about 
it. Usaflich, perhaps, detected this 
clue to my confidence. At all events, 
he made it the pivot of all reasonings 
with me. To be powerless with good 
intentions —to have the “will” to 
work for good, and yet want the 
*« way ’’—was, he would say, about the 
severest torture poor humanity could 
be called on to endure. When he had 
so far imbued my mind with these 
notions, that he found me not only pe- 
netrated with his own views, but ac- 
tually employing his own reasonings, 
his very expressions to maintain them, 
he then advanced a step further, and 
this was to demonstrate that to every 
success in life there was a compromise 
attached, as inseparable as were shadow 
and substance. 

«* Was there not,” he would say, “a 
compensation attached to every great 
act of statesmanship—to every brilliant 
success in war—in fact, to every grand 
achievement,. wherever and however 
accomplished? Itis simply a question 
of weighing the evil against the good, 
whatever we do in life, and he is the 
best of us who has the largest balance 
in the scales of virtue.” 

When a subtle theory takes posses- 
sion of the mind, it is curious to mark 
with what ingenuity examples will 
suggest themselves to sustain and sup- 
port it. Usaffich possessed a ready me- 
mory, and never failed to supply me 
with illustrations of his system. There 
was scarcely a good or great name of 
ancient or modern times that he could 
not bring within this category; and 
many an hour have we passed in dis- 
puting the claims of this one or that 
to be accounted as the benefactor or the 
enemy of mankind. If I recall these 
memories now, it is simply to show the 
steps by which a mind far more subtle 
and acute than my own, succeeded in 
establishing its influence over me. 

I have said that we were very poor ; 
our resources were derived from the 
scantiest of all supplies ; and even these, 
as the spring drew nigh, showed signs 
of failure. lf J, at times, regarded our 
future with gloomy auticipations, my 
companion never did so. On the con- 
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trary, his hopeful spirit seemed to rise 
under the pressure of each new suffer- 
ance, and he constantly cheered me by 
saying, ‘* The tide must ebb soon.” It 
is true, this confidence did not prevent 
him suggesting various means by which 
we might eke out a livelihood. 

‘Tt is the same old story over again,” 
said he to me one day, as we sat at our 
meal of dry bread and water. ‘* Ar- 
chimedes could have moved the world 
had he had a support whereon to sta- 
tion his lever, and so with me; I could 
at this very moment rise to wealth and 
power, could I but find a similar ap- 
pliance. ‘There is a million to be made 
on the Bourse of Amsterdam any 
morning, if one only could pay for a 
courier who should arrive at speed from 
the Danube with the news of a defeat 
to the French army. A lighted tar 
barrel in the midst of the English fleet 
at Spithead, wouldn’t cost a deal of 
money, and yet might do great things 
towards changing the fortunes of man- 
kind. And even here,” added he, 
taking a letter from his pocket, ‘even 
here are the means of wealth and for- 
tune to both of us, if I could rely on 
you for the requisite energy and cou- 
rage to play your part.” 

**T have at least had courage to 
share your fortunes,” said I, half an- 
grily; “and even that much might 
exempt me from the reproach of cow- 
ardice.”’ 

Not heeding my taunt in the slight- 
est, he resumed his speech, with slow 
and deliberate words— 

** I found this paper last night by a 
mere accident, when looking over some 
old letters ; but, unfortunately, it is not 
accompanied by any other document 
which could aid us, though I have 
searched closely to discover such.” 

So often had it been my fate to hear 
him hold forth on similar themes—on 
incidents which lacked but little, the 
veriest trifle, to lead to fortune—that 
I confess I paid slight attention to his 
words, and scarcely heard him as he 
went on describing how he had chanced 
upon his present discovery, when he 
suddenly startled me by saying— 

** And yet, even now, if you were of 
the stuff to dare it, there is where- 
withal in that letter to make you a 
great man, and both of us rich ones.” 

Seeing that he bad at least secured 
my attention, he went on— 

‘*You remember the first time we 
ever met, Gervois, and the evening of 
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our arrival at Hamburgh. Well, on 
that same night there occurred to me 
the thought of making your fortune 
and my own; and when [I shall have 
explained to you how, you will proba- 
bly look less incredulous than you now 
do. You may remember that the first 
hasband of Madlle. von Geysiger was 
a rich merchant of Hamburgh. Well, 
there chanced to be in his employment 
a certain English clerk, who conducted 
all his correspondence with foreign 
countries—a man of great business 
knowledge and strict probity, and by 
whose means Von Geysiger once es- 
caped the risk of total bankruptcy. 
Full of gratitude for his services, Von 
Geysiger wished to give him a part- 
nership in the house; but, however 
flattering the prospect for one of hum- 
ble means, he positively rejected the 
offer ; and when pressed for his reasons 
for so doing, at last owned that he 
could not consistently pledge himself 
to adhere to the fortunes of his bene- 
factor, since he had in heart devoted 
his life to another object —one for 
which he then only laboured to obtain 
means to prosecute. I do not believe 
that the secret to which he alluded was 
divulged at the time, nor even for a 
long while after; but at length it came 
out, that this poor fellow had no other 
aim in life than to find out the heir to 
a certain great estate in England, 
which had lapsed from its rightful 
owner, and to obtain the document 
which should establish his claim. To 
this end, be had associated himself with 
some relative of the missing youth —a 
lady of rank, I have heard tell, and of 
considerable personal attractions—who 
had braved poverty and hardship of the 
severest kind, in the pursuit of this one 
object. 1 do not know where they had 
not travelled, nor what amount of toil 
they had not bestowed on this search. 
Occasionally allured by some apparent 
clue, they had visited the most remote 
parts of the Continent; and at last, 
acting on some information derived 
from one of their many agents, they 
left Europe for America. That the pur- 
suit is still unsuccessful, an advertise- 
ment that I saw, a few days back, in a 
Dutch newspaper, assures me. A large 
reward is there offered for any one who 
can give certain information as to the 
surviving relatives of a French lady— 
the name I forget, but which, at the 
time, I remembered as one of those 
connected with this story. And now, 
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to apply the case to yourself, there 
were so many circumstances of simili- 
tude in the fortunes of this youth and 
your own life, that it occurred to me, 
and not alone to me, but to another, 
to make you his representative.” 

For a moment I scarcely knew whe- 
ther to be indignant or amused at this 
shameless avowal; but the absurdity 
overcame my anger, and I laughed 
long and heartily at it. 

** Laugh if you will, my dear Ger- 
vois,” said he; “ but you are not the 
first, nor will you be the last kite who 
has roosted in the eagle’s nest. ‘Take 
my word for it, with all the cares and 
provisions of law, it is seldom enough 
that the rightful heir sits in the hall of 
his fathers; and, in the present case, 
we know that the occupant is a mere 
pretender ; so that your claim, or mine, 
if you like it, is fully as good as his to 
be there.”’ 

** You have certainly excited my cu- 
riosity on one point,” said I, ‘and it 
is to know where the resemblance lies 
between this gentleman’s case and my 
own ; pray tell me that ?” 

‘Easily enough,” said he, and 
from the very papers in my hand —a 
mixed parentage, French and English 
—a father of one country, a mother of 
another — a life of scrapes and vicissi- 
tudes—but, better than all, a position 
so isolated that none can claim you. 
There, my dear Gervois, there is the 
best feature in the whole case; and if 
I could only inspire your heart with a 
dash of the ambitious daring that fills 
my own, it is not on a straw bed nor 
a starvation diet we should speculate 
over the future before us. Just fancy, 
if you can, the glorious life of ease and 
enjoyment that would reward us if we 
succeed ; and as to failure, conjure up, 
if you are able, anything worse than 
this ;”” and as he spoke he made a ges- 
ture with his hand towards the wretch- 
ed furniture of our humble chamber, 

«* You seem to exclude from your 
calculation all question of right and 
wrong,” said I, ‘‘ of justice or injus- 
tice.” 

‘TI have already told you that he 
who now enjoys this estate is not its 
real owner. It is, to all purposes, a 
disputed territory, where the strongest 
may plant his flag—yours to-day, an- 
other may advance to the conquest 
to-morrow. I only say, that to fellows 
like us, who, for aught I see, may 
have to take the highroad for a liveli- 
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hood, this chance is not to be des- 
pised.”” 

«Then why not yourself attempt it?” 

« For two sufficient reasons. lon a 
Pole, and my nationality can be prov- 
en; and secondly, I am full ten years 
too old—this y outh was born about the 
year 1782.” 

*¢ The very year of my own birth,” 
said I. 

«By Jove! Gervois, 
would seem to aid us. There is but 
one deficiency,” added he, after a 
pause, and a look towards me of such 
significance, that I could not misun- 
derstand it. 

**T know what you mean,” said I; 
“the want lies in me — in my lack of 
energy and courage. Imight, perhaps, 
give another name to it,’’ added I, after 
waiting in vain for some reply on his 
part, ‘and speak of reluctance to be- 
come a swindler.” 

A long silence now ensued between 
us. Each seemed to feel that another 
word might act like a spark in a ma- 
gazine, and produce a fearful explo- 
sion; and so we sat, scarcely daring to 
look each other in the face. As we 
remained thus, my eyes fell upon the 

aper in his hand, and read the follow- 
ing words : — ‘‘ Son of Walter Carew, 
of Castle Carew, and Josephine de 
Courtois, his wife.’”’ I snatched the 
document from his fingers, and read 
on. ‘The proof of this marriage want- 
ing, but supposed to have been solem- 
nised at or about the year 1780 or 81. 
No trace of Madile. de Courtois’ fa- 
mily obtainable, save her relationship 
to Count de Gabriac, who died in 
England three years ago. The youth 
Jasper Carew served in the Bureau of 
the Minister of War at Paris in —’95, 
and was afterwards seen in the pro- 
vinces, supposed to be employed by the 
Legitimist party as an agent; traced 
thence to England, and believed to 
have gone to America, or the West 
Indies.” ‘Then followed some vague 
speculations as to where and how this 
youth was possibly employed, and some 
equally delusive guesses as to the signs 
by which he might be recognised. 

«¢ Does that interest you, Gervois ?” 
said Usaflich. ‘ This is the best part 
of the narrative, to my thinking ; read 
that, and say if your heart does not 
bound at the very notion of such a 
prize.” 

The paper which he now handed 
to me was closely and carefully writ- 
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ten, and headed, ‘ Descriptive sketch 
of the lands and estate of the late 
Walter Carew, Esq., known as the 
demesne of Castle Carew, in the county 
of Wicklow, in Ireland.” 

‘«¢ Two thousand seven hundred acres 
of a park, and a princely mansion !" 
exclaimed the Count. “ An estate of 
at least twelve thousand pounds a- 
year! Gervois, my boy, why not at- 
tempt it ?” 

‘© You talk wildly, Usaffich,” said 
I, restraining by a great effort the emo- 
tions that were almost suffocating me. 
«¢Bethink you who I am—poor, friend. 
less, and unprotected. Take it, even, 
that Lhad the most indisputable right to 
this fortune ; assume, if you will, that 
I am the very person here alluded to, 
where is there a single document to 
prove my claim ?— should I not be 
scouted at the bare mention of such 
pretensions ?” 

‘* That would all depend on the way 
the affair was managed,” said he. “ If 
these solicitors whose names and ad- 
dresses I have here, were themselves 
convinced, or even disposed to credit 
the truth of the tale we should tell 
them, they would embark in the suit 
with all their influence and all their 
wealth. Once engaged in it, self-inte- 
rest would secure their zealous co-ope- 
ration. As to documents, proofs, and 
all that, these things are a material 
that lawyers know how to supply, or, 
if need be, explain the absence of. Of 
this missing youth’s story I already 
know enough for our purpose; and 
when you have narrated for me your 
own life, we will arrange the circum- 
stances together, and weave of the two 
one consistent and plausible tale. 
Take my word for it, that if we can 
once succeed in interesting counsel in 
your behalf, the very novelty of the 
incident will enlist public sympathy. 
Jurors are, after all, but representa- 
tives of that same passing opinion, and 
will be well disposed to befriend our 
cause. I speak as if the matter must 
come to a head; but it need not go 
so far. When our plans are laid, and 
all our advances duly prepared, we 
may condescend to treat with the ene- 
my. .Ay, Gervois, we may be inclined 
to accept a compromise of our claim. 
These things are done every day. The 
men who seem to sit in all the security 
of undisturbed possession, are buying 
off demands here, paying hush-money 
to this man, and bribery to that." 
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“But if the real claimant should 
appear on the stage "——. 

‘* T have reason to believe he is dead 
these many years,” said he, interrupt- 
ing; ‘* but were it otherwise, these 
friends of his are of such a scrupulous 
temperament, they would not adven- 
ture on the suit without such a mass 
of proof as no concurrence of accidents 
could possibly accumulate. They have 
not the nerve to accomplish an under- 
taking of this kind, where much must 
be hazarded, and many things done at 
risk.” 

«* Which means, in plain words, done 
fraudulently,” said I, solemnly. 

« Let us not fall out about words,” 
said he, smiling. ‘‘ When a state is- 
sues a paper currency, it waits for the 
day of prosperity to recall the issue, 
and redeem the debt; and if we live 
and do well, what shall prevent us 
making-an equally good use of our for- 
tune. But you may leave all this to 
me; I will undertake every document 
from the certificate of your father’s mar- 
riage to your own baptism; I will 
legalise you, and legitimatise you ; 
you have only to be passive.” 

**T half suspect, Count,” said I, 
laughing, ‘ that if my claim to this es- 
tate were a realone, I should not be so 
sure of your aid and assistance.” 

«* And you are right there, Gervois. 
It is in the very daring and danger of 
this pursuit I feel the pleasure. The 
game on which I risk nothing has no 
excitement for me; but here the stake 
is a heavy one.” 

** And how would you proceed ?” 
asked I, not heeding this remark. 

‘ By opening a correspondence with 
Bickering and Ragge,thelawyers. They 
have long been in search of the heir, 
and would be delighted to hear there 
were any tidings of his existence. My 
name is already known to them, 
and I could address them with con- 
fidence. They would, of course, re- 
quire to see you, and either come 
over here or send for you. In either 
case, you would be preceded your 
story; the family parts should be sup- 
plied by me; the other details you 
should fill in at will. All this, how- 
ever, should be concerted together. 
The first point is your consent — your 
hearty consent; and even that I would 
not accept, unless ratified by a solemn 
oath to persist to the last, and never 
pee nor give in to the end, whatever 
it be!” 
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I at first hesitated, but at last con- 
sented to give the required pledge; _ 
and though for a while it occurred to 
me that a frank avowal of my real 
claim to be the person designated might 
best suit the object I had in view, I 
suddenly bethought me that if Usaf- 
fich once believed that he himself was 
not the prime mover in the scheme, 
and that I was other than a mere pup- 
pet in his hand, he was far more likely 
to mar than to make our fortune. . 
Intrigue and trick were the very es- 
sence of the man’s nature; and it was 
enough that the truthful entered into 
anything to destroy its whole value or 
interest in his eyes. That this plot 
had long been lying in his mind, I had 
but to remember the night in the gar- 
den at Hamburg to be convinced of, 
and since that time he had never ceased 
to ruminate upon it. Indeed, he now 
told me that it constantly occurred to 
him to fancy that this piece of success 
was to be a crowning recompense for a 
long life of reverses and failures. 

How gladly did my thoughts turn 
from him and all his crafty councils, to 
think of that true friend, poor Raper, 
and my dear, dear mother, as I used 
to call her, who had, in the midst of 
their own hardtrials, devoted their best 
energies to my cause. It is not ne- 
cessary to say that Raper was the faith- 
ful clerk, and Polly the unknown lady, 
who had given the impulse to this 
search. The papers, of which Usaf- 
fich showe 1 me several, were all in the 
handwriting of one or other of them ; 
a few of my father’s own letters were 
also in one packet, and though refer- 
ring to matters far remote from this 
object, had an indescribable interest 
for me. 

** Seven years ago,” said the Count, 
«this estate was in the possession of a 
certain Mr. Curtis, who claimed to be 
the next of kin of the late owner, and 
who, I believe, was so, in the failure 
of this youth’s legitimacy. This is now 
our great fact, since we have already 
found the individual. Eh, Gervois?” 
said he, laughing. ‘Our man is here, 
and from this hour forth your name is 
—let me see what it is—ay, here we 
have it—Jasper Carew, son of Walter 
aes and Josephine de Courtois, his 
wife. 

“Jasper Carew am I from this 
day, then, and never to be called by 
any other name,’ said I, 

*« Ay, but you must have your les. 
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son perfect,” said he; “you must not 
forget the name of your parents.” 

«¢ Never fear,” said I; ** Walter Ca. 
rew and Josephine de Courtois are 
easily remembered.” 

** All correct,” said he, well pleased 
atmy accuracy. ‘‘ Now, as to family 
history, this paper will tell you enough. 
It is drawn out by Mr. Raper, and is 
minutely exact. There is not a strong 
point of the case omitted, nor a weak 
one forgotten. Read it over carefully 
—mark the points in which you trace 
resemblance to your own life; study 
well where any divergence or difliculty 
may occur; and lastly, draw up a brief 
memoir in the character of Jasper Ca- 
rew, with all your recollections of 
childhood ; for remember, that up to 
the age of twelve or thirteen, if not 
later, you were domesticated with this 
Countess de Gabriac, and educated by 
Raper. After that you are free to fol- 
low out what fancy, or reality, if you 
like it better, may suggest. When you 
have drawn up everything, with all the 
consistency and plausibility you can, 
avoid none of the real difficulties, but 
rather show yourself fully aware of 
them, and also to all their importance. 
Let the task of having persuaded you to 
address Messrs. Bickering and Ragge be 
left to me; I have already held corres- 
pondence with them, and on this very 
subject. I give you three days to do 
this ; meanwhile I start at once for 
Brussels, where I can consult a lawyer, 
an old friend of mine, as to our first 
 - in the campaign.” 

he man who stoops once to a mi- 
nute dissection of his life, must per- 
force steel his heart against many a 
sense of shame, since even in the story 
of the good and the upright are passages 
of dark omen—moments when the bad 
has triumphed, and seasons when the 
true has been postponed by the false. 
It is not, now that having revealed so 
much as I have done of my secret his- 
tory, I dare make any pretensions to 
superior honesty, or affect to be one 
the “unblemished few.” Still I have 
a craving desire not to be judged over- 
harshly —a painful feeling of anxiety 
that no evil construction should be put 
upon those actions of my life other 
than what they absolutely merit. My 
** over-reachings”’ have been many — 
my ‘“‘short-comings” still more; but 
with all their weight and gravity before 
me, I still entreat a merciful judgment, 
and hope that if the sentence be “guil. 
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ty,” there will be at least the alleviation 
of “ attenuating circumstances.” 

I am now an old man; the world 
has no more any bribe to my ambition 
than have I within me the energy to 
attempt it. The friendships that warm- 
ed up the late autumn of my life are 
departed ; they lie in the church-yard, 
and none have ever replaced them. In 
these confessions, therefore, humiliat- 
ing as they often would seem, there 
are none to suffer pain. I make them 
at the cost of my own feelings alone, 
and in some sense I do so as an act of 
atonement and reparation to a world, 
that, with some hard lessons, has still 
treated me with kindness, and to whom, 
with the tremulous fingers of old age, 
I write myself most grateful. 

If they who read this story suppose 
that I should not have hesitated to 
propose myself a claimant for an estate 
to which I had no right, I have no 
better answer to give them than a mere 
denial, and even that uttered in all hu- 
mility, since it comes from one whose 
good name has been impeached, and 
whose good faith may be questioned. 
Still do I repeat it, this was ‘an act I 
could not have done. There is a kind 
of half-way rectitude in the world, 
which never scruples at the means of 
any success, so long as it injures no 
other, but which recoils from the 
thought of any advantage obtained at 
another’s cost and detriment. Such, 
I suspect, to have been mine. At least 
I can declare with truth, that I am not 
conscious of an incident in my life 
which will bear the opposite construc- 
tion. 

But to what end should Iendeavour 
to defend my motives, since my actions 
are already before the world, and each 
will read them by the light his own 
conscience lends? Let me rather 
hasten to complete a task, which, since 


it has involved an apology, has become 
almost painful to pursue. 


So successfully had Ussaffich em- 
ployed his time at Brussels, that a well. 
known notary there had already con- 
sented to aid our plans, and furnish 
means for our journey to England. I 
cannot go over with minuteness details, 
in which the deceptions I had to concur 
in still revive my shame. I could, it is 
true, recite the story of my birth and 
parentage, my early years abroad, and 
so on, with the conscious force of truth ; 
but there were supplementary evidences 
required of me, with which I could not 
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bring myself to comply. Ussaffich, 
naturally enough, could not understand 
the delicacy of scruples, which only 
took alarm by mere caprice, nor could 
he comprehend why he who was willing 
to feign a name and falsify a position, 
should hesitate about assuming any 
circumstances that might be useful to 
sustain it. 

Of course I could not explain this 
mystery, and was obliged to endure all 
the sarcastic allusions he vented on 
the acuteness of my sense of honour, 
and the extreme susceptibility of my 
notions of right. It chanced, however, 
that this very repugnance on my part 
should prove more favourable for us 
than all his most artful devices, and in- 
deed it shows with clearness how often 
the superadded efforts fraud contri- 
butes to ensure success areas frequently 
the very sources of its failure—just as 
we see in darker crimes how the over- 
care and caution of the murderer have 
been the clue that has elicited the 
murder. 

Usaflich wished me to detail, amongst 
the memories of my childhood, the hav- 
ing heard often of the great estate and 
vast fortune to which Iwas entitled. He 
wanted me to supply, as it were, from 
memory, many links of the chain of 
evidence that seemed deficient—vague 
recollections of having heard this, that, 
and the other; but with an obstinacy 
that to him appeared imcomprehensible 
Lheld to my own unadorned state, and 
would not add a word beyond my own 
conviction. 

Mr. Ragge, the solicitor by whom 
the case was undertaken, seemed most 
favourably impressed by this reserve 
on my part, and far from being dis- 
couraged by my ignorance of certain 
points, appeared, on the contrary, only 
the more satisfied as to the genuineness 
of my story. Over and over have I 
felt in my conversations with him how 
impossible it would have been for me 
to practise any deception successfully 
with him. Without any semblance of 
cross-examination, he still contrived to 
bring me again and again over the 
same ground, viewing the same state- 
ment from different sides, and trying 
to discover a discrepancy in my narra- 
tive. When at length assured, to all 
appearance at least, of my being the 
person I claimed to be, he drew up a 
statement of my case for counsel, and 
au day was named when I should be 
personally examined by a distinguished 
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member of the bar. I cannot even now 
recall that interview without a thrill of 
emotion. My sense of hope, dashed as 
it was by a conscious feeling that I was, 
in some sort, practising a deception— 
for in all my compact with Ussaffich our 
attempt was purely a fraud—I entered 
the chamber with a faltering step and 
a failing heart. Far, however, from 
questioning and cross-questioning like 
the solicitor, the lawyer suffered me to 
tell my story, without even so much as 
a word of interruption. [had, I ought to 
remark, divested my tale of many of the 
incidents which really befell me. [ made 
my life one of commonplace events and 
unexciting adventures, in which po- 
verty occupied the prominent place. I 
as cautiously abstained from all mention 
of the distinguished persons with whom 
accident had brought me into contact, 
since any allusion to them would have 
compromised the part I was obliged to 
play with Ussaflich. When asked what 
documents or written evidence I had 
to adduce in support of my pretensions 
—and I had confessed to possessing 
none—the old lawyer leaned back in 
his chair, and, closing his eyes, seemed 
lost in thought. 

** At the best,” said he, at length, 
** it is a case for a compromise. There 
is really so little to go upon, I can ad- 
vise nothing better.” 

1 need not go into the discussion that 
ensued, further than to say, the weight 
of argument was on the side of those 
who counselled the compromise, and, 
however little disposed to yield, I felt 
myself overborne by numbers, and com- 
pelled to give in. 

Weeks, even months, were now 
passed without any apparent progress 
in our suit. The party in possession of 
the estate treated our first advances 
with the most undisguised contempt, 
and even met our proposals with me- 
naces of legal vengeance. Undeterred 
by these signs of strength, Mr. Ragge 
persevered in his search for evidence ; 
sent his emissaries hither and thither, 
and entered upon the case with all the 
warm zeal of a devoted friend. It was 


eat length thought that a visit to Ire. 


land might possibly elicit some infor. 
mation on certain points, and thither 
we went together. 

It was little more than a quarter of 
a century since the date of my father’s 
death, and yet, such had been the 
changes in the condition of Ireland, 
and so great the social revolution ac- 
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complished there, that men talked of 
the bygone period like some long past 
history. The days of the parliaments, 
and the men who figured in them, were 
alike forgotten; and although there 
were many who had known my father 
well, all memory, not to speak of af- 
fection for him, had lapsed from their 
natures. 

Crowther and Fagan were dead, but 
Joe Curtis was alive, and continued to 
live in Castle Carew, in a style of 
riotous debauchery that scandalised 
the whole country. In fact the mere 
mention of his name was sufficient to 
elicit the most disgraceful anecdotes of 
his habits. Unknown toand unrecog- 
niesd by his equals, this old man had 
condescended to form intimacy with all 
that Dublin contained of the profligate 
and abandoned; and surrounded by 
men and women of this class, his days 
and nights were one continued orgie. 
Although the estate was a large one, 
it was rumoured that he was deeply in 
debt, and only obtained means for this 
wasteful existence by loans on ruinous 
conditions. In vain Mr. Ragge made 
inquiries for some one who might 
possess his confidence and have the legal 
direction of his affairs. He had changed 
from this man to that so often, that it 
was scarcely possible to discover in 
what quarter the property was ma- 
naged. Without any settled plan of 
procedure, but half to watch the even- 
tualities that might arise, it was deter- 
amined that I should proceed to Castle 
Carew and present myself as the son 
and the heir of the last owner. 

If there were circumstances atten- 
dant on this step which I by no means 
fancied, there was one gratification 
that more than atoned for them all—I 
should see the ancient home of my 
family ; the halls wherein my father's 
noble hospitalities had been practised ; 
the chamber which had been my dear 
mother's! I own that the sight of the 
princely domain and all its attendant 
wealth, contrasting with my own 
poverty, served to extinguish within 
me the last spark of hope. How could 
I possibly dream of success against the 
power of such adjuncts as these? Were 
‘my cause fortified by every document 
and evidence, how little would it avail 
against the might of vast wealth and 
resources. Curtis would laugh my pre- 
tensions to scorn, if not hate them with 
still ter violence ;. and with such 
thoughts I found myself one bright 


morning of June slowly traversing the 
approach to the Castle. The sight of 
the dense dark woods, the swelling 
lawns, dotted over with grazing cattle, 
the distant corn-fields, waving beneath 
a summer wind, and the tall towers of 
the castle itself far off above the trees, all 
filled my heart with a strange chaos, in 
which hope, and fear, and proud ambi- 
tion and the very humblest terrors 
were all commingled. Although my 
plan of procedure had been carefully 
sketched out for me by Ragge, so con- 
fused were all my thoughts, that I 
forgot everything. I could not even 
bethink me in what character and with 
what pretension I was to present my- 
self, and I was actually at the very 
entrance of the Castle, still trying to 
remember the part I was to play. 
There before me rose the grand and 
massive edifice, to erect which had 
been one of the .chief elements of my 
poor father’s ruin. Though far from 
architecturally correct in its details, 
the effect of the whole was singularly 
fine. Between two square towers of 
great size extended > iene facade, in 
which, from the ornamented style of 
architraves and brackets, it was easy 
to see the chief suite of apartments lay ; 
and in front of this the ground had 
been artificially terraced, and gardens 
formed in the Italian taste, the entire 
being defended by a deep fosse in 
front, and crossed by a draw-bridge. 
Neglect and dilapidation had, how- 
ever, disfigured all these ; the terraces 
were broken down by the cattle, the 
cordage of the bridge hung in frag- 
ments in the wind, and even the stain- 
ed-glass windows were smashed, and 
their places filled by paper or wooden 
substitutes. As I came nearer, these 
signs of ruin and devastation were still 
more apparent. The marble statues 
were fractured, and fissured by bullet 
marks ; the pastures were cut up by 
horses’ feet; and even fragments of fur- 
niture were strewn about, as though 
thrown from the windows in some pa- 
roxysm of passionate debauchery. The 
door of the mansion was open, and 
evidences of even greater decay pre- 
sented themselves within. Massive 
cornices of carved oak hung broken 
and shattered from the walls; richly- 
cut wainscottings were split and fis- 
sured; a huge marble table of im- 
mense thickness was smashed through 
the centre, and the fragments still lay 
seattered on the floor where they had 
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fallen. As'I stood, in mournful mood, 
gazing on this desecration of what once 
had been a noble and costly state, an 
ill-dressed, slatternly woman-servant 
chanced to cross the hall, and stopped 
with some astonishment to stare at me. 
To my. inquiry, if I could see Mr. 
Curtis, she replied by a burst of laugh- 
ter, too natural to be deemed oflen- 
sive. 

«* By coorse you couldn't,” said she 
at length; ‘sure there’s nobody stir- 
rin’, nor won't be these two hours.” 

‘* At what time, then, might I hope 
to be more fortunate ?” 

‘* If lL came about three or four in the 
afternoon, when the gentlemen were 
at breakfast, I might see Mr. Archy— 
Archy M‘Clean.” 

This gentleman was, as she told me, 
the nephew of Mr. Curtis, and his re- 
puted heir. 

Having informed her that I was a 
stranger in Ireland, and come from a 
long distance off to pay this visit, she 
good-naturedly suffered me to enter 
the house, and rest myself in a small 
and meanly.furnished chamber adjoin- 
ing the ball. If 1 could but recall the 
sensations which passed through my 
mind, as I sat in that solitary room, I 
could give a more correct picture of 
my nature than by all I have narrated 
of my actual life. Hour after hour 
glided by at first, in all the stillness of 
midnight; but gradually a faint noise 
would be heard afar off, and now and 
again a voice would echo through the 
long corridors, the very accents of 
which seemed to bring up thoughts of 
savage revelry and debauch. It had 
been decided by my lawyers that I 
should present myself to Curtis, with- 
out any previous notification of my 
identity or my claim; that, in fact, 
not to prejudice my chances of success 
by any written application for an au- 
dience, I should contrive to see him 
without his having expected me; and 
thus derive whatever advantage might 
accrue from any admissions his surprise 
should betray him into, I had been 
drilled into my part by repeated les- 
sons. I was instructed as to. every 
word I was to utter, and every phrase 
I was to use; but now that the mo- 
ment to employ these arts drew nigh, 
I had utterly forgotten them all. ‘The 
one absorbing thought — that beneath 
the very roof under which I now stood 
my father and mother had lived—that 
these walls were their own home—that 
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within them had been passed the short 
life they had shared together — over- 
came me so completely, that I lost all 
consciousness about myself and my ob- 
ject there. 

At length the loud tones of many 
voices aroused me from my half stupor, 
and, on drawing nigh-the door, I per- 
ceived a number of servants, ill dressed 
and disorderly-looking, carrying hur- 
riedly across the hall the materials for 
a breakfast. I addressed myself to one 
of these, with a request to know when 
and how I could see Mr, Curtis. A 
bold stare, and a rude burst of laugh- 
ter, was, however, the only reply he 
made me. I tried another, who did 
not even vouchsafe to hear more than 
half my question, when he passed on. 

‘* Is it possible,” said I, indignantly, 
‘* that none of you will take a message 
for your master ?” 

‘* Begad, we have so many masters,” 
said one, jocosely, ‘it’s hard to say 
where we ought to deliver it;” and 
the speech was received with a roar of 
approving laughter. 

‘*‘It is Mr, Curtis I desire to see,” 
said I, 

*‘It’s four hours too early, then,” 
said the same speaker. ‘Old Joe 
won't be stirring till nigh eight o'clock. 
If Mr. Archy would do, he’s in the sta- 
bles, and it’s the best time to talk to 
him.” 

‘* And if it’s the master you want,” 
chimed in another, ‘‘ he’s your man.” 

*¢ Lead me to him, then,” said I, re. 
solving, at least, to see the person who 
claimed to be supreme in this strange 
household. Traversing a number of 
passages, and dirty, ill-kept rooms, we 
descended by a small stone stair into 
an ample courtyard, two sides of which 
were occupied by ranges of stables. 
The spacious character of the building 
and the costly style of the arrangements, 
were evident at a glance ; and even a 
glance was all that | had time for, when 
my guide, whispering ‘There is Mr. 
Archy,” hurriedly withdrew and left 
me. The person indicated was standing 
as if to examine a young horse which 
had met with some accident, for the 
animal could scarcely move, and with 
the greatest difficulty could bring up 
his hind egs. 

I had time to observe him ; and cer- 
tainly, though by no means deficient as 
regarded good features, I had rarely 
seen anything so repulsive as the ex- 
pression of his face. Coarsely sensual 
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and brutal, they were rendered worse 
by habits of dissipation and debauch ; 
and in the filmy eye and the tremulous 
lip might be read the signs of habitual 
drunkenness. In figure, he was large 
and most powerfully built, and if not 
over fleshy, must have been of great 
muscular strength, 

** Shoot him, Ned,” he cried, after a 
few minutes of close scrutiny, * he’s as 
great a cripple as old Joe himself.” 

**IT suppose, your honour,” said the 
groom, *there’s nothing else to be 
done—it’s in the back it is.” 

**T don’t care a curse where it is,” 
said the other savagely; ‘I only know 
when a horse can’t go. You can put 
a bullet in him, and more’s the pity. 
All other useless animals are not as 
easily disposed of. And who is our 
friend here?” added he, turning and 
approaching where [ stood. 

I briefly said that I was a stranger, 
desirous of seeing and speaking with 
Mr. Curtis ; that my business was one 
of importance, not less to myself than 
to him, and that I would feel obliged 
if he could procure me the opportunity 
I sought for. 

‘If you talk of business, and impor- 
tant business,” said he, sternly, ** you 
ought to know, if you haven't heard it 
already, that the man you want to dis- 
cuss it with is upwards of a hundred 
syears of age—that he is a doating idiot; 
and that, for many a day, the only one 
who has given any orders here now 
stands before you.” 

“* In that case,” said I, courteously, 
‘I am equally prepared to address 
myself to him. Will you kindly accord 
me an interview ?” 

«¢ Are you a dun?” said he, rudely. 

«* No,” said I, smiling at the abrupt- 
ness of the demand. 

** Are you a tenant in arrear of his 
rent! or wanting an abatement ?” 

** Neither one nor the other.” 

Are you sent by a friend with a 
hostile message ?” 

« Not even that,” said I, with im- 
passive gravity. 

*¢Then, what the devil are you?” 
said he, rudely, “ for I don’t recognise 
you as one of my friends or acquaint- 
ances.” 

I hesitated for a moment what reply 
I should make to this coarsely-uttered 
speech, Had I reflected a little longer, 
it is possible that good sense might 
have prevailed, and taught me how in- 
opportune was the time for such re. 


prisals ; but I was stung by an insult 
offered in'presence of many others ; and 
in a tone of angry defiance answered, 

**You may discover to your cost, 
sir, that my right to be here is 
somewhat better than your own, and 
that the day is not very distant when 
your presence in this domain will be 
more surely questioned than is mine 
now. Is that name new to you?” And 
as I spoke I handed him my card, 
whereupon, with my name, the ancient 
arms of my family were also engraved. 
A livid paleness suddenly spread over 
his features as he read the words, and 
then as quickly his face became purple 
red. 

‘Do you mean,” said he, ina voice 
guttural with passion, ‘‘do you mean 
to impose upon a man of my stamp with 
such stupid balderdash as that? And 
do you fancy that such a paltry attempt 
at a cheat will avail you here? Now, 
I'll show you how we treat such pre- 
tensions without any help from lawyers. 
Garvey,” cried he, addressing one of 
the grooms who stood by, laughing 
heartily at his master’s wit, ‘‘ Garvey, 
go in and rouse the gentlemen; tell 
them to dress quickly and come down 
stairs, for I've got sport for them ; and 
you, Mick, saddle Ranty for me, and 
get out the dogs. Now, Mr. Carew, 
I like fair play, and so ['ll give you 
fifteen minutes law. Take the shortest 
cut you can out of these grounds; 
for, by the rock of Cashel, if you're 
caught, I wouldn’t be in your skin for 
a trifle.” 

A regular burst of savage laughter 
from the bystanders met this brutal 
speech, and the men scattered in all 
directions to obey the orders, while I, 
overwhelmed with passion, stood mo- 
tionless in the now deserted yard. 
M‘Clean himself had entered the house, 
and it was only when a signal from one 
of the grooms attracted my notice that 
I remarked his absence. 

** This way—this way, sir, and don’t 
lose a second,” said the man; * take 
that path outside the garden wall, and 
cross the nursery beyond it. If you 
don’t make haste, it’s all over with 
you.” 

«* He wouldn’t dare 

«* Wouldn’t he,” said he, stopping 
me. ‘It’s little you know him. The 
dogs themselves has more mercy than 
himself, when his blood is up.” 

**Get the cob ready for me, Joe,” 
cried a half-dressed man from one of 
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the —_ windows of the house, “ and 
a snaffle bridle, remember.” 

«Yes sir,’ was the quick reply. 
«* That's ould Delany of Shanestown, 
and a greater devil there isn’t from 
this to his own place. Blood and ages!” 
cried he, addressing me, ‘* won’t you 
give yourself a chance; do you want 
them to tear you to pieces where you 
stand ?” 

The man’s looks impressed me still 
more than his words; and though I 
scarcely believed it possible that my 
peril could be such as he spoke of, the 
terrified faces about me struck fear 
into my heart 

“‘Would men stand by,” cried I, 
*€and see such an infamous cruelty ?” 

«¢ Arrah! how could we help it?” 
said one, stopping me; ‘and if you 
won’t do anything for yourself, what 
use can we be ?” 

‘¢ There, be off you, in the name of 
heaven,” said another, pushing me 
through a small door that opened into 
a shrubbery ; ‘‘down that lane as fast 
as you can, and keep to the right after 
you pass the fish pond.” 

** It wouldn’t be bad to swim to one 
of the islands !” muttered another ; but 
the counsel was overruled by the rest. 

By this time, the contagion of terror 
had socompletély seized upon me, that 
I yielded myself to the impulse of the 
moment, and, taking the direction they 
pointed out, I fled along the path be- 
neath the garden wall at full speed. 

In the unbroken stillness I could 
hear nothing but the tramp of my own 
feet, or the rustling of the branches as 
I tore through them. I gained at last 
the open fields, and with one hurried 
glance behind to see that I was not 
pursued, still dashed onwards. The 
young cattle started off at speed as 
they saw me, and the snorting horses 
galloped wildly here and there as I 
went. 

Again, beneath the shade of a wood 
I would have halted to repose myself, 
but suddenly a sound came floating 
along the air, which swelled louder 
and louder, till I could recognise in it 
the deep, hoarse bay of dogs, as in 
wild chorus they yelped together, and 
high above all could be heard the more 
savage notes of men’s voices cheering 
them on and encouraging them. With 
the mad speed of terror, I now fled 
onward; the very air around me 
seeming to resound with the dreadful 
cries of my pursuers, Now tumbling 
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headlong over the tangled roots, now 
dashing recklessly forward through 
stony water-courses or fissured crevices 
of ground, I ran with mad impulse, 
heedless of all peril but one. At some 
moments the deafening sounds of the 
wild pack seemed close about me; at 
others, all was still as the gravearound. 

I had forgotten every direction the 
men had given me, and only thought 
of pressing onward without any thought 
of whither. At Jast I came to a 
rapid but narrow river, with steep and 
rugged banks at either side. To place 
this between myself and my pursuers 
seemed the best chance of escape, and 
without a second’s hesitation I dashed 
into the stream. Far stronger than I 
had supposed, the current bore me 
down a considerable distance, and it 
was not till after a long and tremen- 
dous effort that I gained the bank. 
Just as I had reached it, the wild cry 
of the dogs again met my ears; and, 
faint and dripping as I was, once more 
I took to speed. 

Through dark woods and waving 
plains of tall grass, over deep tillage 
ground, and through the yellow corn, I 
fled like one bereft of reason — the 
terror of a horrible and inglorious 
death urging me on to efforts that my 
strength seemed incapable of making. 
Cut and bleeding in many places, my 
limbs were at last yielding to fatigue, 
when I saw at ashort distance in front 
of me, a tall but dilapidated stone wall. 
With one last effort I reached this, 
and, climbing by the crevices, cained the 
top. But scarcely had I gained it when 
my head reeled, my senses left me, and 
overcome by sickness and exhaustion, 
I fell headlong to the ground beneath. 
It was already evening when I came 
to myself, and still lay there stunned, 
but uninjured. A wild plain, studded 
over with yellow furze bushes, lay in 
front, and beyond in the distance I 
could see the straggling huts of a small 
village. It was a wild and dreary 
scene ; but the soft light of a summer’s 
evening beamed calmly over it, and 
the silence was unbroken around. 
With an effort I arose, and though 
weak and sorely bruised, found that I 
could walk. My faculties were yet so 
confused, that of the late events I 
could remember but little with any 
distinctness. At times I fancied I had 
been actually torn and worried by 
savage dogs; and then I would believe 
that the whole was but a wild and fe 
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verish dreath, brought on by intense after a pause of a few seconds, cried 
anxiety and care. My tattered and out— 
ragged clothes, clotted over with blood, ** Molly! Molly! come here quick ! 
confused, but did not aid my memory. Who’s that standing there ?’’said he, as 
And thus struggling with my thoughts, he pointed with his finger towards me. 
I wandered along, and, as night was ** The heavens be about us! but it’s 
falling, reached the little village of Mr. Walter Carew himself,” said the 
Shanestown. Directing my steps to- woman, crossing herself. 
wards a cabin where I perceived a light, This sudden recognition of my re- 
I discovered that it was the ale-house semblance to my father so overcame 
of the village. Two or three country me, that though I struggled hard for 
_ were sitting smoking ona bench speech, the words would not come; 
fore the door, who arose asI came and I stood, pale and gasping, before 
forward, half in curiosity, half in them. 
respect; and as I was asking them in **For heaven’s sake, speak |” cried 
what quarter I might finda lodging for the man, in terror. 
the night, the landlord came out. No I heard no more — faint, agitated, 
sooner did his eyes fall on me than he and exhausted, I tottered towards the 
started back in seeming terror, and, bank, and swooned away. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE PERILS OF EVIL. 


Tue last few pages I mean to append bleak expanse, that offered nothing to 
to these notices of my life, might be, speculate on. My thoughts turned to 
perhaps, equally well derived from the the new world beyond the seas —to a 
public newspapers of the time. Ata region wherein nothing should recall a 
period when great events were occur- memory of the by-gone, and where 
ring — when the conquering armies of even I might at last forget the early 
France marched over the length and years of my own life. There were not 
breadth of Europe —the humble his- then, as now, the rapid means of inter- 
torian of these pages was able, for a course between this country and Ame- 
brief space, to engage public attention, rica; as little, too, was there of that 
and become, for a short season, the knowledge of the great continent of the 
notoriety of the hour. I will not pre- west which now prevails. Men talked 
sume so far as to say that the fame to of it as a far-away land, only emerging 
which I attained was of that kind into civilisation, and whose vast re- 
which flatters most, or that the repu- gions were still untrodden and unex- 
tation attaching to me was above re- plored. Dreamy visions of the exis- 
proach. Still 1 had my partisans and tence men might carve out for them- 
adherents, nay, I believe I might even selves in such a scene, formed the 
aver, my friends and well-wishers. He amusements of the long hours of my 
must, perchance, have had a fortunate solitary sick bed. I fancied myself, at 
existence who can say more. times, a lone settler on the bank of 
Of what followed after the event some nameless river; and, at other 
detailed in my last chapter I can moments, as a member of some Indian 
relate nothing, for I was seized with tribe, following their fortunes to the 
shivering and other signs of fever that chase and to the battle-field, and 
same night, and for several weeks my dreaming through life in the unevent- 
life was despaired of. Even when the ful stillness of the forest. 
dangerous period passedover, my con- —— In part from the effect of malady 
valescence made but little progress. itself, in part from this dreamy state 
For me there were none of those aids of mind, I sank into a state of impas- 
which so powerfully assist the return sive lethargy, wherein nothing pleased 
to health. The sympathy of friends, or displeased me. Worse than actual 
the affections of family—the very hope despondency, a sense of indifference 
of once more assuming one’s place at had settled down on all my feelings ; 
hearth and board—I had none of and ifI could have asked a boon, it 
these. If the past was filled with trou- would have been to have been left ut- 
ble and suffering, the future was a terly alone. To reply when spoken to 
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became irksome; even to listen was a 
painful exertion to me. Looking back 
now on this period, it seems to me 
that such intervals of apathetic re- 
pose are often inserted in the lives of 
men of more than ordinary activity, 
acting as sleep does in our habitual 
existence, and serving to rest and re- 
cruit faculties overcharged and over- 
worked. 

I was in a very humble lodging in a 
very humble street, still attended by 
doctors, and besieged by lawyers and 
solicitors, who came and went, held 
consultations, questioned and cross- 
questioned me with a greedy avidity 
on themes in which my own interest 
had long ceased, and which I was 
gradually learning to think of with 
absolute aversion. 

Usaffich, whose confidence in our 
success rose higher every day, appear- 
ed from time to time to see me; but 
his visits were generally hurried ones, 
as he was constantly on the road, tra- 
velling hither and thither, exploring 
registries here, and certificates there, 
and fortifying our case by every pos- 
sible means he could think of. His 
energy was untiring; and, in the 
shrewd devices of his quick intelli- 
gence, even the long-practised acute- 
ness of the lawyers discovered great 
‘resources, 

Paragraphs of a half mysterious kind 
in the public newspapers announced to 
the world that a most remarkable case 
might ere long transpire, and a claim 
be preferred, which should threaten 
the possession of one of the largest es- 
tates in a county adjacent to the me- 
tropolis. To these succeeded others, 
more openly expressed, in which it was 
announced that some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the inner bar 
had received retainers for a cause that 
would soon astonish the world, wherein 
the plaintiff was represented to be the 
son and heir of one who once had fi- 
gured most conspicuously in the fa- 
Gueneine and political circles of Dub- 
in. 

As the time approached for bringing 
the case to trial, it was judged expe- 
dient that I should be provided with 
lodgings in a more fashionable quarter 
of the town, be seen abroad in places 
of public resort, and, in fact, a certain 
‘‘eclat” be imparted to my presence, 
which should enlist, so far as might 
_be, popular feeling in my favour. The 
chief adviser and Caer of my case was 
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alawyer of great repute in the Irish 
bar of those days —a certain Samuel 
Hanchett—one of those men who owe 
their success in life less to actual learn- 
ing than to the possession of immense 
natural acuteness, great resources in 
difficulty, and a vast acquaintance 
with all the arts of their fellow-men, 
There had been, I believe, consider- 
able difficulty in securing his services 
originally in our behalf. It was re- 
ported that he disliked such cases— 
that they were not what “suited him.” 
He made various objections when first 
addressed, and threw every discou- 
ragement when the cause was submit- 
ted for his opinion. He asked for evi- 
dence that was not to be obtained, and 
proofs that were not forthcoming. The 
merest accident — if I am justified in 
calling such what was to be followed 
by consequences so important to my- 
self—overruled these objections on his 
part. It chanced that in one of my 
solitary walks on a Sunday afternoon, 
I happened to find myself at the bank 
of a little stream, near Milltown, with 
an elderly man, who seemed to have 
some apprehensions about crossing on 
the slippery and uncertain stepping- 
stones by which the passage was ford- 
ed. Perceiving his difficulty, I ten. 
dered my assistance to him at once, 
which he accepted. On arriving at 
the opposite bank, and finding that 
our roads led in the same direction, we 
began to converse together, during 
which my accidental pronunciaton of a 
word with a slightly foreign accent at- 
tracted his notice. To a question on 
his part, I mentioned that a great part 
of my life had been passed abroad ; 
and amongst the places to which I al- 
luded was Reichenau. He asked me 
in what year I had been there, and in- 
quired if by any chance I had ever 
heard of a certain school there, in 
which it was said the son of the late 
Duke of Orleans had been a teacher. 

“You are speaking of Mons. Jost, 
my old master?” said I, warmed up 
by even this passing remembrance of 
happier days. 

* Will you pardon the liberty I am 
about to take,” said he, with some 
earnestness, ‘‘ and allow me to ask, 
with whom I have the honour to 
speak ?” 

“My name is Jasper Carew, sir,” 
said I, with a degree of stern pride a 
man feels in asserting a claim that he 
knows may be contested. 
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«‘ Jasper Carew!” repeated he, slow- 
ly, while he stood still and stared 
steadfastly at me—*‘ Jasper Carew! 
You are then the claimant to the es- 
tafes of Castle Carew and Crone Lofty 
in Wicklow ?” 

‘The property of my late father,” 
said I, assentingly. 

«What a singular coincidence should 
have brought us together,” said he, 
after a pause. ‘‘Do you know, sir, that 
when you overtook me, half-an-hour 
ago, and saw me standing on the side 
of the stream there, I was less occu- 
pied in thinking how I should cross it 
than how I could reconcile certain 
strange statements which had been made 
to me respecting your claim. Iam 
Mr. Hanchett, sir, the counsel towhom 
your case has been submitted.” 

**It is indeed a curious accident 
that has brought us thus in contact,” 
exclaimed I in surprise. 

**] should like to give it another 
name, young gentleman,” said he, 
thoughtfully, while he walked along at 
my side for some moments in silence. 
** Has it ever been explained to you, 
Mr. Carew,” said he, gravely, ‘* what 
dangers attend such a course of pro- 
ceeding as you are now engaged in ? 
How necessarily you must be prepared 
to give in your adhesion to man 
things your advisers deem essential, 
and of which you can have no cogni- 
zance personally —in a word, how 
frequently you will be forced into a 
responsibility which you never con- 
templated or anticipated? Have all 
these circumstances been placed fairly 
and clearly before you ?” 

“ Never!” replied I. 

‘Then suffer me to endeavour, in 
a very few words, to show you some 
at least of the perils I allude to.” Ina 
few short and graphic sentences he 
stated my case, with all its favourable 

oints, forcibly, and well delineated. 
Ie then exhibited its various weak- 
nesses and deficiencies, the assumptions 
for which no proofs were forthcoming, 
the positions which were taken, with- 
out power to maintain them. ‘To give 
the required coherence and consistency 
to these, your advisers will of course 
take all due precaution ; but they will 
require aid also from you. You will 
be asked for information you have no 
means of obtaining, for details you 
cannot supply. A lawsuit is like a 
chase; the ardour of pursuit deadens 
every sense of peril, and in the desire 


to win you become reckless for the 
cost. I perceive,” said he, “that you 
demur to some of this; but remember, 
that as yet you have not entered the 
field, that you have only viewed the 
sport from afar, and its passions of 
hope and fear are all untasted by you!” 

**It may be as you say,” said I, 

*‘and that hereafter I may seem to 
feel differently ; but for the present I 
can promise you, that to secure a ver- 
dict in my favour, not only would I not 
strain any point myself, but I would not 
condescend to accept the benefit of 
suchasacrificefrom another. I believe— 
I have strong reasons to believe, that I 
am asserting a rightful claim ; the ar- 
guments that shall be sufficient to con. 
vince others that I am wrong, will, 
doubtless, be strong enough to satisfy 
me.” 
He had fixed his eyes steadily on me 
while I was speaking these words, and 
I could easily perceive that the im- 
pression they produced on him was fa. 
vourable. He then led me on to speak 
of my life and its vicissitudes, and I 
could detect in many of his questions 
that he had formed erroneous notions 
as to various parts of my story. I 
cannot attempt to explain why it 
was so; but the fact unquestionably 
was, that I opened my heart more 
freely and unreservedly to this stranger 
than I had ever done to any of those 
with whom I had before conversed, 
and when we parted at length it was 
like old friends. 

The accident of our meeting was 
not known to others, and there was 
considerable astonishment excited when 
it was heard that Hanchett, who had 
hitherto shown no disposition to en- 
gage in the cause, now accepted the 
brief, and exhibited the warmest anx- 
iety for success. His acute intelligence 
quickly detected many things which 
had been passed over as immaterial, 
and by his activity various channels 
of information were opened which 
others had not thought of. In these 
details Usaflich came more than 
once before him; and it was re- 
markable with what shrewdness he 
read the man’s nature, bold, resolute, 
and unscrupulous as it was. Between 
the two; the feeling of distrust rapidly 
ripened into open hatred, each not he- 
sitating to accuse the other of treachery; 
and thus was a new element of diffi- 
culty added to a case whose complica- 
tions were already more than enough. 
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My own position at this period was 
embarrassing in the extreme. Han- 
chett frequently invited me to his 
house, and presented me freely to his 
friends; while Usaffich continued to 
suggest doubts of his good faith on 
every occasion, and by a hundred 
petty slights showed his implacable en- 
mity towards him. Day after day this 
breach grew wider and wider, every 
effort of the one being sure to excite 
the animosity and opposition of the 
other. Usaftich, too, far from endea- 
vouring to repress this spirit on his 
part, seemed to foster and encourage it, 
sneering at the old lawyer’s caution 
and reserve, and even insinuating 
against him darker and more treache- 
rous intentions. 

«* To what end,” said he, at length, 
one morning when our discussion had 
become unusually warm and animated, 
—‘to what end the inquiries to which 
this learned adviser of yours would 
push us; he wants to discover the 
Countess of Gabriac and Raper. Why, 
bethink you, my worthy friend, that 
these are the very people we hope 
never to hear more of —that, if by 
any mischance, they could possibly be 
forthcoming, our whole scheme is blown 
up at once. We have now enough, 
or we shall have enough by the end of 
thet month, to go toa jury. There is 
not a document nor a paper that will 
not, in some form or other, be sup- 
lied. Let us stand or full by that 
issue ; but of all things, let us not pro- 
tract the campaign till the arrival of 
the forces that shall overwhelm us, If 
this be your policy, Master Gervois, 
speak it out freely, and let us be frank 
with each other.” 

There was a tone of bold defiance in 
this speech that startled me; but the 
way in which he addressed me, as 
Gervois, a name he had never called 
me by for several months, in even our 
closest intimacy, was like a declaration 
of open hostility. 

** I claim to be called Jasper Carew,” 
said I, calmly and slowly; ‘I will ac- 
cept no other designation from you 
nor any one.” 

«¢ You have learned your part admi- 
rably,” said he, with a sneer; but re- 
member that I am myself the prompter; 
so pray reserve the triumphs of your 
art for the public !” 

** Anatole,” said I, addressing him 
with an emotion I could not repress, 
**I desire to be frank and candid with 
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you. This name of Jasper Carew I 
believe firmly to be mine.” 

A burst of laughter, insulting to the 
last degree, stopped me in my speech, 

‘* Why, Gervois, this is madness, 
my worthy fellow. Just bethink you 
of how this plot originated ; who sug- 
gested, who carried it on; ay, and 
where it stands at this very moment, 
That you yourself are as nothing in it; 
the breath that made can still unmake 
you; and that J have but to declare 
you an impostor and a cheat — hard 
words, but you will have them — and 
the law will deal with you as it knows 
how to deal with those who trade on 
false pretences. Yours be the blame 
if I be pushed to such reprisals !” 

«¢ And what if I defied you, Count 
Usaffich ?” said I boldly. 

«If you but dared to do it!” said 
he, with a menace of his clenched 
hand. 

‘* Now listen to me calmly,” said I; 
‘¢ and there is the nore need of calm, 
since, possibly, these are the very last 
words that shall ever pass between us. 
My claim can neither be aided nor 
opposed by you.” 

*«Ts the fellow mad!” exclaimed 
he, staring wildly at me. 

‘* T am in my calm and sober senses,” 
replied I, quietly. 

“Then what say you to this 
bond?” said he, taking a paper from 
his pocket-book. ‘Is this a written 
promise, that if you succeed to the 
fortune and estates of the late Wal- 
ter Carew, you will pay me, Count 
Anatole Usaffich, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds?” 

‘* 1 own every word of it,”’ said I. 

«« And for what services is this the 
recompense—answer me that ?” 

* That I am indebted to you for 
having opened to me the path by 
which my right was to be established.” 

“Say rather, that by me was the 
fraud of a false name, and birth, and 
rank, first suggested; that from 
Gervois the courier, I created you 
Carew the gentleman. The whole 
scheme was, and is my own. You 
are as nothing in it.” 

Stupified — almost stunned by the 
outrageous insult of his words, I did 
not speak, and he went on— 

** But you have not taken me un- 
awares. I was not without my sus. 
picion, that such an incident as this 
might arise. I foresaw at least its 
possibility, and was prepared for it. 
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Be advised then in time, since if your 
foot was on the very threshold of that 
door you hope to call your own, the 


power lies with me to drag you back. 


again, and proclaim you to all the 
world a swindler.” 

My passion boiled over at the word, 
and. I sprung towards him, I know 
not with what thoughts of vengeance. 
He darted back suddenly, and gained 
the door. 

“‘ Tf you had dared,” said he, with 
& savage grin, ‘* you had been a corpse 
on that floor the minute after.” 

The shining blade of a stiletto 
glanced within his waistcoat, as he 
spoke. The next moment he had de- 
scended the stairs, and was gone. 

I will not speak of the suffering this 
scene cost me—a misery, I am free to 
declare, less proceeding from my dread 
of his resentment, than from the thought 
that one of the very few with whom I 
had ever lived on terms approaching 
friendship had now become a de- 
clared and bitter enemy. Oh! for 
the hollowness of such attachments ! 
The bonds which bind men to evil are 
the deadliest snares that beset us; and 
thus the very qualities which seem our 
best and purest, are among the weakest 
and the worst of our depraved natures. 

To add to my discomfiture, Hanchett 
was obliged to go over to London, in 
some case before the House of Lords, 
and my cause was entrusted to the 
second counsel, one with whom I had 
little intercourse, and few opportuni- 
ties of knowing. Usaflich’s defection, 
too, threw a great gloom over all my 
supporters. His readiness in every 
difficulty was not less remarkable 
than his unwearied and_ untiring 
energy. He was, in fact, the bond of 
union between all the parties, stimu- 
lating, encouraging, and cheering them 
on, Even they who were least dis. 
posed towards him personally, avowed 
that his loss was irreparable; and 
some, taking a still graver view of the 
matter, owned their fears that he 
might seek service with the enemy. 

I cannot tell the relief I experienced 
on hearing that he had sailed from 
Ireland the very night of our quarrel ; 
and from the observations he had 
dropped, it was believed with the in- 
tention of going abroad. 

As the day fixed for the trial drew 
nigh, public curiosity rose to the 
very highest degree. The real nature 
of the claim to be set up was no 


longer a secret, and the case became 
the town-talk of every club and so. 
ciety of the capital. Curtis had long 
ceased to be popular with any party. 
His dissolute life had thrown a dis. 
repute upon those who sided with 
him; and the newspapers, almost 
without an exception, inclined towards 
my side. There is, perhaps, some- 
thing, too, that savours of generosity 
in such cases, and disposes many to 
favour what they feel to be the weaker 
party. I am sure I had reason to 
experience much of this kind of 
sympathy, nor doI think of it even 
now without gratitude. 

Early as it was when I prepared to 
leave my hotel, I found a considerable 
crowd had assembled in the street 
without, curious to sce one whose story 
had attracted so much popular notice. 
They were mostly of the lower classes, 
but I observed that a knot of gentle- 
men had gathered on the steps of an 
adjoining door, and were eagerly 
watching for my appearance. As the 
window of my room was almost directly 
over their heads, and lay open, I 
could hear the conversation which 
passed between them. Shall I own, 
that the words I overheard set my 
heart a beating viclently ? 

** You knew Carew intimately, Par- 
sons ?” asked one. 

*«“Watty! to be sure I did. We 
were class-fellows at school and at col- 
lege.” 

‘* And liked him, I have heard you 
say.” 

«« Extremely. There was no better 
fellow to be found. He had his weak- 
nesses like the rest of us; but he was a 
true-hearted, generous friend, and a 
resolute enemy also.” 

‘““Were you acquainted with his 
wife, Ned?” asked another. 

“‘T was presented to her the day he 
brought her over,” replied he; ‘* we 
all lunched with him at the hotel, but 
I never saw her after, The fact was, 
Watty made a foolish match, and 
never was the same man to his old 
friends after. Perhaps we were as 
much in fault as he was; at all events, 
except -MacNaghten and a few who 
were very intimate with him, all fell 
off, and Carew, who was a haughty 
fellow, drew back from us, and left 
the breach still wider.” 

«And what’s your opinion of this 
claim ?” asked another, who had not 
spoken before. 
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«That I'd not give sixpence for the 
chance of its success,” said he, laugh- 
ingly. ‘“‘ Why, everybody knows that 
no trace of any document establishing 
Carew's marriage could be found after 
his death. Some went so far as to say 
that there never had been a marriage 
at all; and as to the child, Dan Mac- 
Naghten told me years ago, that the 
boy was killed in some street skirmish 
in Paris—so that, taking all the doubts 
and difficulties together, and bearing 
in mind that old Joe Curtis has 2 
strong purse and is in possession, is 
there any man with common sense to 
guide him would think the contest 
worth a trial ?” 

‘*Have you seen this young fellow 

et ?” 

‘*No; and I am rather curious to 
have a look at him, for there were 
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strong family traits about the Ca- 
rews.” 

As I heard these last words, I walked 
boldly out upon the balcony as if to 
examine the state of the weather. 
There was a slight murmar of voices 
heard beneath as I came forward, and 
one speaker exclaimed — “ Indeed!” 
to which Parsons quickly replied — 

‘* Positively astounding! It is not 
only that he has Carew’s features, but 
the carriage of the head, and a certain 
half supercilious look, are exactly 
his !” 

The words sent a thrill of hope 
through me, more than enough to re- 
compense me for the pain his former 
speech had inflicted; and as I left the 
window, I felt a degree of confidence in 
the future that never entirely deserted 
me after. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“THE FIRST DAY.” 


I can more easily imagine a man 
being able to preserve the memory of 
all his sensations during some tremen- 
dous operation of surgery, than to re- 
call the varied tortures of his mind in 
the progress of a long and eventful 
trial. Certain incidents will impress 
themselves more powerfully than 
others—not always those of the deep- 
est importance—far from it ; the veriest 
trifles—a stern look of the presiding 
judge, a murmur in the court, will 
live in the recollection for long years 
after the great events of the scene; 
and a casual glance, a-half uttered 
word, become texts of sorrow for many 
a day to come. 

I could myself be better able to re- 
cord my sensations throughout a long 
fever, than tell of the emotions which 
I suffered in the three days of that 
trial. I awake occasionally from a 
dream full of every circumstance, all 
sharply defined, clear and distinct. 
My throbbing temples and moist brow 
evidence the agonies I have gone 
through; my nerves still tingle with 
the torture; but with the first mo- 
ments of wakefulness the memory is 
gone !—the sense of pain alone re- 
mains, but the cause fades away in dim 
indistinetness, and my heart throbs 
with gratitude at last to know it was 
but a dream, and has passed away. 

But there are days, too, when all 


these memories are revived; and I 
could recount, even to the slightest 
circumstance, the whole progress of 
the ease, from the moment when a 
door-keeper drew aside a heavy cur- 
tain to let me pass into the court, to 
the dreadful instant when - But 
I cannot go on; already are images 
and forms crowding around me. To 
continue this theme would be to call 
up spirits of torture to the bed-side, 
or the lonely chamber where, friendless 
and solitary I sit, as I write these 
lines, 

I owe it to him whose patience and 
sympathy may have carried him so far 
as my listener, to complete thismuch of 
the story of my life; happily a few 
words will now suffice to do so, 

A newspaper of ‘Old Dablin,” a 
great authority in those days, the 
Morning Advertiser, informed its read- 
ers on a certain day of February, 
that the interesting events of a recent 
trial should be its apology for any de- 
ficiency in its attention to foreign news, 
or even the domestic occurrences of 
the country, since the editor could not 
but participate in the intense anxiety 
felt by all classes of his fellow-citizens 
in the progress of one of the most re- 
markable cases ever submitted before 
a jury. 

After a brief announcement of the 
trial, he proceeds :— 
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“Mr. Foxley opened the plaintiff ’s 
case, in the absence of Serjeant Han. 
chett, and certainly even the distin- 
guished leader of the western circuit 
never exceeded in clearness, accuracy, 
or close reasoning, the admirable state- 
ment then delivered—a_ statement 
which, while supported by a vast va- 
riety of well-known incidents, may yet 
vie with romance for the strangeness of 
the events it records. 

* Probably, with a view of enlisting 
public sympathy in his client’s behalf, 
not impossibly also to give a semblance 
of consistency to a narrative wherein 
any individual incident might have 
startled credulity, the learned counsel 
gave a brief history of the claimant 
from his birth; and certainly a stranger 
tale it would be; hard to conceive. 
Following all the vicissitudes of for- 
tune—fighting to-day in the ranks of 
the revolutionists in Paris, we find him 
to-morrow the bearer of important de- 
spatches from crowned heads to the 
members of the exiled family of France, 
Ever active, ever employed, and ever 
faithful to his trust, this extraordinary 
youth became mixed up with great 
events, and conversant with great 
people everywhere. If a conscious- 
ness that he was a man of birth, and 
with just claims to station and pro- 
perty, often sustained him in moments 
of difficulty, there were also times 
when this thought suggested his very 
saddest reflections. He saw himself 
poor, and almost unfriended; he knew 
the scarcely-passable | barriers the law 
erects against all pretenders, whatever 
the justice of their demands; he was 
aware that his adversary would have 
all the benefit which vast resources 
and great wealth can command. No 
wonder, then, if he felt faint-hearted 
and dispirited! Another, and a very 
different train of reasoning may, pos- 
sibly, have also had its influence on his 
mind. 

“This boy grew ‘up to manhood in 
the midst of all the startling theories 
of French revolution. He had im- 
bibed the doctrines of equality and 
universal brotherhood — he had been 
taught that a state wasa family, and 
its population were the children, 
amongst whom no inequality of con- 
dition should prevail. To sue for the 
restitution of his own was, then, but a 
sorry recognition of the principles he 
professed. The society of the time 
enjoined the theory that property was 


a mere usurpation ; andI say, it is by 
no means improbable that, educated in 
such opinions, he should have deemed 
the prosecution of such a suit a direct 
falsification of his professions. The 
world, however, changed. 

‘* After the revolution came the re. 
action of order. To the guillotine suc. 
ceeded the court-martial —then the 
Consulate, then the Empire. All the 
external forms of society underwent a 
less change than did the very nature 
of men themselves, 

** Wearied of anarchy, they sought 
the repose of a despotism. With mo- 
narchy, too, came back all the illusions 
of pomp and splendour—all the tastes 
that wealth fosters and wealth alone 
confers. Carew, who had never be- 
wailed his congition when a ‘sans- 
cullotte,’ now saw himself degraded 
in the midst of the new movement. 
He knew that he had been born to 
fortune and high estate; he had heard 
of the vast domains of his ancestry 
from his cradle. He had got off by 
heart the names of townlands and ba- 
ronies that all belonged to his family ; 
and though, at the time, he learned 
the lesson, the more stern teaching of 
democracy instilled the maxim that 
‘aLL Property was a wrong ;’ yet 
now another impression had gained 
currency in the world, and he saw that 
even for the purposes of public utility, 
and the benefit of society, a man was 
powerless who was poor. 

** Alas, however, for his prospects, 
every document, every letter, every 
scrap of writing that could have au- 
thenticated his claim was gone. Of 
the very nature of these papers he 
scarcely retains a recollection himself; 
he only knows that Madame de Ga- 
briac, whose name I have already 
introduced to your notice, deemed 
them all-sufficient, if only backed by 
one essential document—the certificate 
of his father’s marriage with his mo- 
ther. To obtain this had been the 
great object of her whole life. 

‘* With a heroic devotion to the cause 
of her friend’s orphan child, she had 
travelled over Europe in every direc- 
tion, and during times of the greatest 

ril and disturbance. Accompanied 

y one trusty companion, Mr. ever, 
she had never wearied in her pursuit. 

«‘ Probably, if the occasion permitted, 
the story I could tell of her efforts in 
this cause would surprise you not less 
than that of my client himself. Enough 
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that I say, that she stooped to poverty 
and privation of the very severest 
kind; she toiled, and laboured, and 
suffered for years long; and when, hav- 
ing exhausted every resource the old 
world seemed to offer to her search, she 
set out for the new! Since that she 
has not been heard of. ‘The solicitors 
with whom she had corresponded have 
long since ceased to receive tidings of 
her. ‘The belief in her death was so 
complete, that her father, a well-known 
citizen of Dublin who died two years 
back, bequeathed his vast fortune to 
various charitable institutions, alleg- 
ing his childless condition as the 
cause. 

«¢ [have told you how, originally, my 
client, then a mere boy, became sepa- 
rated from her he had ever regarded 
as his mother. I have traced him 
through some, but far from the whole, 
of the strange incidents of his eventful 
career ; and it now only remains that 
I should speak of the extraordinary 
accident by which he came upon the 
clue to his long sought-for — long de- 
spaired-of inheritance. 

** A short statement will suffice here, 
since the witnesses I mean to call be- 
fore you will amply elucidate this part 
of my case. It was, while travelling 
with despatches to the north of Eu- 
rope, my client formed acquaintance 
with a certain Count Usaffich, at that 
time himself employed in the diplo- 
matic service, and though at the 
period a warm friendship grew up 
between them, it was not till after the 
lapse of many years, that the Count 
came to know that a large mass of 
papers — copies of documents drawn 
out by Raper, and which had come 
into the Count’s hands, in a manner [ 
shall relate to you, actually bore re- 
ference to his former acquaintance— 
the casual intimate of a journey. 

«* These two men, thrown together 
by one of the most extraordinary 
chances of fortune, sit down to re- 
count their lives to each other. Be- 
side the fire of an humble chalet, in a 
forest, Carew hears again the story he 
had once listened to in his infancy ; 
the very tale his dear mother had 
repeated to him in the midst of the 
Alps, he now hears from the lips of one 
almost a stranger. Names once fa- 
niliar, but long forgotton, come back 
to him. The very sounds thrill 
through his heart, like as the notes of 
the Swiss melody awaken in the far 
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away wanderer thoughts of home and 
father-land. In an instant he throws 
off the apathy of his former life —he 
ceases to be the sport and plaything 
of fortune, and devotes himself, heart 
and soul, to the restitution of the 
ancient name of his house, and the 
long-dormant honours of a distin- 
guished family. 
«¢ We cannot,” writes the journalist, 
‘¢ undertake at this late hour to follow 
the learned counsel into the minute 
enumeration he went into of small cir- 
cumstances of proof, memoranda of 
conversations, scraps of letters, allu- 
sions in the course of correspondence, 
and so on; the object of which was to 
show that although the late Walter 
Carew had some secret reason of his 
own for maintaining a mystery about 
his marriage — that of the fact of the 
marriage there could be no doubt— 
nor of the legitimacy of him who 
claimed to be his heir ; neither are we 
able to enter upon the intricate question 
of establishing the identity of the pre- 
sent claimant ; suffice it to say, that he 
succeeded in connecting him with a 
number of events from the days of his 
earliest childhood to a comparatively 
recent period, all corroboratory of his 
assumption. ‘The possession of the seal 
and arms of his family, his name, and 
above all, the unmistakeable traits of 
family resemblance, being wonderful 
evidences in his favour. Indeed, we 
are not aware of a more dramatic inci- 
dent in the administration of justice 
than our court presented yesterday, 
when, at the close of his seven hours’ 
speech, full of all its details, narrative 
and legal, the able counsel suddenly 
paused, and in a voice of subdued ac- 
cent, asked if there chanced at that 
moment to be present in the court any 
of those who once enjoyed the friend. 
ship, or even the acquaintance of the 
late Walter Carew. He was one, 
continued he, not easily to be forgot- 
ten, even by a casual observer. His 
tall and manly figure, the type at once 
of dignity and strength; his bold, high 
forehead, his deep-set blue eyes, soft 
as a child’s in their expression, or 
sparkling like the orbs of an eagle ; 
his mouth more characteristic than 
all, since, though marked by an air of 
pride, it never moved without an ex- 
»ression of genial kindliness and good. 
eae the traits that we love to think 
eminently national; the mingled na- 
ture of daring intrepidity, with a care- 
28 
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less ease; the dash of almost reckless 
courage, with a still milder gaiety— 
these were all his. Are there not some 
here — is there not even one who can 
recall them? And if there be let him 
look there ! and he pointed to the gal- 
lery beside the jury-box, at the end 
of which was seated a young man, 

ale, and sickly-looking, it is true, 
Bat whose countenance at once corro- 
borated the picture. The vast multi- 
tude that filled the body of the court, 
crowding every avenue and space, and 
even invading the seats reserved for 
the Bar, rose as one man and turned 
to gaze on the living evidence of the 
description. It would be difficult to 
conceive a more striking scene enacted 
within walls where the solemnity of the 
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law usually represses every semblance 
of popular emotion; nor was it till 
after several seconds had elapsed that 
the judges were enabled to recall the 
Court to the observance of the rigid 
propriety of the justice-seat. 

‘* Himself exhausted by his efforts, 
and really overborne by feeling, the 
counsel was unable to continue his ad- 
dress, and the Court, willingly granting 
an indulgence that his exertions amply 
deserved, adjourned till to-morrow, 
when at ten o'clock this remarkable 
case will be resumed ; though, it is be- 
lieved, from the number of witnesses 
to be examined, and the necessary 
length of ‘ the reply,’ the trial cannot 
be completed before Saturday even- 


ing.” 





THE DYING DOYTSCHIN. 


FROM THE SERVIAN. 


Sick and weary lies the Voivode Doytscam, 
In the white-walled fort of Salonica ; 
He had lain there nine long years of sorrow. 
Nothing of his life the city knoweth : 
All men thought that all was over with him. 
To the farness even rang the tidings, 
Even to the far-off Moorish country. 


And the Moorman Housser heard it also— 
Heard the news, and saddled straight his war-horse, 
Fast and fiercely rode to Salonica ; 

And he fell upon the white-walled fortress, 
Pitched his tent upon the spacious meadow, 
Challenged all the knights of Salonica— 

**¢ Come and face me on the field of battle ; 
Stand against me in the hero-duel.” 

No more heroes, then, had Salonica, 

None to stand against the foe in battle. 
Doyrscurn liveth yet, but sorely sickened ; 
Doxa liveth, but his hand is trembling ; 
And E ras, inexperienced stripling, 

He has never even seen a battle, 

Far less-hath the stripling ever fought one. 
Yet he would stand bravely in the battle ; 
But his ancient mother now forbids him :— 
‘* Stay, Exras, inexperienced stripling, 

For the Moorish champion will ensnare thee. 
Madly rushest thou on thy destruction— 
Wilt thou leave thy mother lonely, helpless ?” 
When the swarthy Moorman saw the matter, 
How no hero lived in Salonica 

Unafraid to face him in the battle, 

Then he laid a toll on Salonica : 
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“*Ho! let every house a wether furnish, 
And an oven full of bread the whitest ; 
And a beaker of the strongest brandy, 
And besides, a score of golden ducats : 
Furthermore, a maiden fair and lovely— 
Virgin she must be, or newly married, 
One whom even now the bridal party 
Bringeth homeward, knowing nought of kisses.” 


Then all Salonica paid the tribute, 
Till they came before the house of Doytscuin. 
Nothing now has Doyrscu for the tribute. 
He has only a true-hearted lady, 
And Jetirza, the beloved sister. 
All the impost now they bring together— 
There is none to ransom or deliver, 
For the swarthy Moor accepts of nothing 
Save with thee, most beautiful Jerirza. 


Therefore were they very full of sorrow. 
By her brother’s pillow sat Jexrrza ; 
Tears came down along her sweet pale visage, 
Trickled down upon her brother’s forehead. 
‘Then the dying hero spake in anger :— 
«*O thou mansion, mayst thou burn to ruins! 
Through thy roof the rain comes on my forehead, 
And I cannot even die in quiet.” 


Answered him the may Jetirza, weeping :— 
**O my brother, thou, my dying hero, 
Rain comes never trickling through the house-roof— 
It was but thy sister’s tears, my brother.” 


Then responding spake the dying hero:— 
*‘ For the sake of God, O tell me, sister, 
Dost thou weep because the bread hath failed thee? 
Is it bread, or is it wine the purple? 
Dost thou want for gold or whitest linen ? 
Hast thou nought within thy frame to broider ?” 


Unto him the lovely maiden answered :— 
“‘O my brother, thou, my dying hero, 
We have now enough of bread the whitest ; 
Purple wine we have besides in plenty, 
Store of gold, and many a piece of linen. 
Silk have I within my frame to broider ; 
But what grieves me is another sorrow— 
Lo! the Moorman Hussern is advancing 
O’er the far-spread fields of Salonica. 
Thus he challenges our knights of prowess :— 
‘Come, and face me on the field of battle ; 
Stand against me in the bero-duel.’ 
Not a hero now‘has Salonica— 
There is none to face the foe in battle. 
When the swarthy Moorman saw the matter, 
Heavy tolls he laid on Salonica ; 
Every house must give a goodly wether, 
And an oven full of bread the whitest, 
And a beaker of the strongest brandy, 
And besides a score of golden ducats. 
Furthermore, a maiden fair and lovely— 
Virgin she must be, or newly married. 
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Thessalonick all has paid the tribute. 

Now the tribute-gatherers near thy mansion, 
And no brother hast thou, dying hero, 
None to bring the tribute all together. 

We ourselves in sorrow, we have brought it, 
We have brought the tribute all together. 
Ah, the Moorman never will receive it, 
Save with thy Jexrrza, O my brother! 
Hearken to me now, my dying hero: 

Never will I bear the Moorman’s kisses— 
Never, never ; by thy life I swear it!" 


Then anew began the dying hero: — 
«« Salonica, fall in flame and thunder! 
Hast thou now no more a single hero— 
None to go against the Moor in battle? 
Can I never hope for death in quiet ?” 
And he called his consort Ancriia.* 
«© AncEra, thou my faithful consort, 
Tell me if my beauteous bay yet liveth ?” 


Then replied the Lady Ancet1a :— 
« Dearest lord and husband, dying Doytscuin, 
Yea, thy valiant war-horse still is living ; 
I myself have tended him and fed him.” 


Then anew began the dying hero :— 
« AncELIA, thou my faithful consort, 
Go, and lead the war-horse from the stable ; 
Lead him for me to my chosen brother, 
To my brother, to the farrier Pero. 
Let my brother strongly shoe the war-horse ; 
I myself will then go forth to battle. 
Let him shoe the war-horse well and truly, 
Then shall I return and pay him duly.” 


So the hero's faithful wife obeyed him, 
Led the mighty war-horse from the stable, 
Took and brought him to the farrier Pero. 
Pero spake these words unto the lady :— 
** Thou, my sister, slender ANGELIA, 
Hath my chosen brother then departed, 
That you bring for sale his war-horse hither ?” 


Answered him the lovely ANGELIA :— 
‘«¢ Nay, my worthy brother, farrier Pro, 
Undeparted is thy chosen brother, 
Rather does my husband give thee greeting ; 
He would have thee shoe his mighty war-horse. 
Forth he goes to face the Moor in battle ; 
Shoe the horse, in faith and truth, O Pero, 
Comes he back he’ll pay thee for the horse-shoes.” 
Softly, then, the brawny blacksmith answered :— 
* AncELia, thou my sweet fair sister, 
Never will I go and shoe the war-horse, 
If thou give me not in pledge, O fairest, 
Thy dark eyes, and give them to my kisses, 
Till thy husband come again and pay me.” 


* Pronounced Angeleea, 
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Anceria then brake forth in fury ; 
Like a living fire she flamed in passion ; 
And she led unshod the war-horse homewards 
To the mansion of the dying hero. 
Then the dying Doyrscutn asked her feebly— 
« AnceLta, thou, my faithful consort, 
Has my brother shod the war-horse truly ?” 


Then with vehement wrath the lady answered :— 
** God, may God, O thou my lord and husband, 
May God strike thy brother down for ever! 
Pero will not shoe thy war-horse truly ; 
He must have as pledge, until thou pay him, 
My dark eyes, to cover them with kisses, 
[ will never have the blacksmith kiss me ; 
Never, never, by thy life, O Doyrscutn !” 


When the dying hero heard the answer, 
Thus he spake unto his faithful lady :— 
** ANGELIA, thou, my faithful consort, 
Saddle thou for me the mighty war-horse ; 
Go, and bring me then my battle-javelin.” 
Then the hero called upon Jeritza:— 
“O Jexirza, thou, my darling sister, 
Bring me hither now a web of linen, 
Wind me round and all enwrap me, sister, 
Round my limbs, half broken, worn and weary ; 
Then my bones, that ever writhe and tremble, 
May not fall asunder, sinking downwards.” 


Lightly, then, the ladies both obeyed him ; 
AnceEtta saddled soon the war-horse, 
Brought him then the mighty battle-javelin ; 
Thither, then, the sisters bore him linen, 
And they gently swathed the dying hero, 
Closely wrapping round his limbs all broken. 
Then they girt him with a German sabre ; 
And they led the mighty war-horse onward. 
To the horse’s back they lift the hero, 

Place within his hand the battle-javelin. 


Straightway did the war-horse know his master ; 
Then the barb began to bound beneath him. 
To the market-place the hero turneth ; 
Bounding flies the horse along the market, 
And the flints leap flashing from the pavement. 
Spake the merchants all of Salonica :— 

** Now give glory unto God, the truthful ! 
Never since our Doytscurn sank in slumber 
Hath a nobler hero galloped hither, 

Through the white-walled fort of Salonica, 

Nor a braver war-horse bounded thither !” 
Down rode Doyrscuin to the spacious meadow, 
To the swarthy Moorman’s white pavilion. 


When the swarthy Moorman saw him enter, 
Full of terror, on his feet upspringing, 
Hurriedly the Moor addressed the hero :— 
** Doytscury, thou! O may the Lord destroy thee! 
Sickly, yet the life is still within thee. 
Come, O comrade, let us drink together ; 
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Send away our duel and its devil*— 
Thine shall be the toll of Salonica.” 


Then to him the dying hero answered :— 
** Come thou forth, O swarthy Moor, thou dastard ! 
Come, and face thy foe in mortal combat. 
Easier is it golden wine to swallow, 
And to kiss the mays of Salonica, 
Than to bide in battle like a hero.” 


Then the Moorman Hussern spake in answer :— 
« Thou in God, my brother, noble Doyrscutn, 
Send away our duel and its devil ; 
Leave thy horse, and let us drink together. 
Thine shall be the toll of Salonica— 
Thine the maidens all of Salonica ; 
This I swear to thee by God the mighty, 
Never more to march in vengeance hither.” 


When the Voivode Doyrtscuin saw the matter, 
How the Moor would never dare the combat, 
Onwards, then, he drove his mighty war-horse, 
Spurred him on below the white pavilion. 

See, below the awning, what a wonder ! 
Thirty maidens lie below the awning, 

And among them sits the swarthy Moorman. 
When he saw the Voivode coming nearer, 

So that he could never hope to ’scape him, 

On the shoulder of his steed he springeth, 
And his battle-javelin then he graspeth. 

Forth they gallop to the field of combat, 

And their battle-horses snort in anger. 

Spake the dying hero to the Moorman :— 
«Take the lead, and smite or fling thy javelin, 
Coward! then thou canst complain of nothing.” 


And the swarthy Moorman flung his javelin ; 
Quivering forth it flew against the hero, 
But his war-horse well was trained to battle. 
Down the war-horse knelt upon the meadow ; 
Far above him flew the Moorish javelin, 
Deeply sank below the sod, and straightway 
Halt remaining there below the herbage, 
Half upsprang, and flew in thousand splinters. 


When the swarthy Moorman saw his failure, 
Turning round, he fled away in terror, 
Fleeing toward the white-walled Salonica ; 
But behind him flew the Voivode Doyrscam. 
To the castle gate the Moor had galloped, 
When the dying hero came a-near him. 
Doyrtscuin grimly grasps his battle-javelin, 
Nails him to the gate of Salonica ; 
Then the hero draws his German sabre, 
Hews the Moorman’s head from off his shoulders. 
Then he takes the head upon his sabre, 
Draws the Moorman’s eyeballs from the sockets, 


* That is to say, “ Dismiss from your mind all thoughts of battle, and banish the evil 
spirit that excited our feelings of hostility.” 
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Wraps them up within the finest kerchief, 
Flings the head upon the dewy meadow. 


Thereupon he rideth to the market, 
To his chosen brother Pero’s dwelling ; 
Halts before the shop, and calls on Pero :— 
«* Come, that I may pay thee for the horse-shoes 
That you nailed upon my steed so duly ; 
You have shod my war-horse well and truly.” 


Then the farrier Pero spake in answer :— 
*¢ Thou, my chosen brother, dying Doyrscutn, 
I have surely never shod thy war-horse. 
Lo, I had a little jest, my brother : 
ANGELL, wrathful, anger-burning, 
Like a living fire she flamed in passion, 
Led away unshod thy mighty war-horse.” 


Then anew outspake the dying hero :— 
** Come thou here—J, too, would jest a little.” 
From his shop the farrier came in silence. 
Then the dying hero swung his sabre— 
Soon he sent the farrier’s head a-flying. 
Then he took the eyeballs from their sockets, 
Wrapt them up within the finest kerchief— 
Flung the head upon the marble pavement. 


To his white house thereupon he turneth, 
And before his mansion he dismounteth. 
Down he lays him on the yielding cushions ; 
Forth he takes the eyeballs of the Moorman— 
At his darling sister's feet he flings them :— 
** Sister, take the swarthy Moorman’s eyeballs, 
That thou mayest know that hence for ever, 
By my life, no Moorman’s kiss shall grieve thee.” 


Forth he taketh, then, the farrier’s eyeballs— 
Sends them quivering to his faithful lady :— 
‘“* ANGELL, take the farrier’s eyeballs, 
That thou mayest know that hence for ever, 
By my life, no farrier’s kiss shall grieve thee.” 


Thus he spake, and sank to rest eternal. 
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FRENCH DRAMATISTS AND ACTORS. 


MOLIERE. 


Ir has been suggested, that a few de- 
sultory sketches of the shining lights of 
the French theatre would form an ap- 
propriate addendum to our national 
reminiscences of our own stage. We 
hasten to comply with the suggestion, 
and on turning over the pages of 
memory in search of material, the first 
name that strikes us is Mouirre, the 
greatest, although not the earliest 
comic writer of his country. Jodelle, 
Mairet, and Hardy, preceded him in 
point of date. Jodelle and Mairet 
courted Melpomene as well as her 
more lively sister. Hardy confined 
himself more immediately to Thalia. 
All three are better known by their 
names than their works, which are 
seldom read, and only to be found in two 
orthree public libraries. The formerare 
sometimes quoted, but the latter are 
never referred to. Hardy was gifted 
with a muse almost as prolific as that 
of Lope de Vega, and could dash off a 
comedy of two thousand lines in twen- 
ty-four hours. It has been recorded, 
and is currently believed, that he wrote 
seven hundred pieces, of which only 
forty-one are now extant. Lope de 
Vega composed no less than eighteen 
hundred, and made little of despatch- 
ing an average comedy before break- 
fast. Both the Frenchman and Spa- 
niard treated with sovereign contempt 
the ‘‘nonumque prematur in annum” 
of Horace, if they had ever taken the 
trouble to read that discouraging canon. 
Modern dramatic poets are too much 
** pressed by hunger and request of 
friends,” to check their speed of com- 

osition by such a heavy drag-chain. 
Jardy died in 1630, ten years after 
Molicre was born. His dramas are all 
characterised by the faults of his age. 
He wrote without plan, and in utter 
defiance of rules. ‘The construction is 
invariably monstrous, and often mixed 
up with the grossest indelicacy. His 
dialogue is short and hurried; his 
characters carry on an altercation in 


single lines or couplets, a style of 
writing afterwards adopted with sin- 
gular brilliancy by Corneille. He has 
little imagination, less variety of plot, 
and continually repeats the same in- 
cident. He had a command of words 
without genius, while his versification 
is laboured and bombastic. ‘The 
oldest dramatic composition in the 
French language is a broad farce, 
called ** LZ’ Avocat Patelin,” familiar 
to the English public under the title 
of the Village Lawyer, which is al- 
most a literal translation of the ori- 
ginal. ‘The authorship is still unset- 
tled, although it has been assigned to 
many. Fontinelle carries back the 


‘date of this production to the time of 


Louis XII. (1498-1515). In his 
** Histoire du ‘Theatre Francois,” he 
gives a long extract, which he con- 
siders worthy of being compared with 
Moliere, and mentions that Pasquier 
has another. ‘This little comedy was 
at first written in quaint rhymes and 
antiquated style. After some time 
it was modernised into prose. In this 
state it has been ascribed to Palaprat, 
and published separately, with hisname, 
although not included in the entire 
collection of his dramas. It was cer- 
tainly in existence long before Pala- 
prat was born. Rabelais alludes to 
*¢ Patelin,” and Rabelais died in 1553, 
ninety-seven years before the birth of 
Palaprat.* 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, so cele- 
brated afterwards under the adopt- 
ed surname of Moliere, was born at 
Paris, in 1620, six years after the 
death of Shakspeare ; whom he was 
destined to rival in the richness of his 
comic genius, as he also resembled 
him in the duration of his existence. 
Each of these great men died at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-two. 
Moliere, in one respect, surpassed 
Shakspeare; in the excellence of his 
acting. He sustained many of the 
leading characters in his own plays, 


* It seems most likely, that the modernised Patelin, is the production of the Abbé de 
Bruys, who wrote and published in conjunction with Palaprat. 
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with executive talent equal to his 
skill in their conception. Shakspeare, 
we are to suppose, never soared be- 
yond mediocrity as an actor; the Ghost 
in Hamlet, and Adam in As you like it, 
being often named as his most promi- 
nentassumptions. Lee, Otway, and Far- 
quhar, were even more unfortunate, 
and failed entirely when they ventured 
to face the lamps. Moliere and Shaks- 
peare were actors before they com- 
menced the trade of authorship, and 
the one vocation served them as an ap- 
prenticehip to the other. 

The father and grandfather of Mo- 
liere filled the office of valet-de- 
chambre and upholsterer to the King 
(Louis XIII.) The post was con. 
sidered an heirloom in their family, 
and the reversion was already secured 
to the young representative. Up to 
the age of fourteen he was educated at 
home, conformably to his prospects; 
but he then conceived an idea very op- 
posite to the wishes of his parents, and 
to which they yielded with great reluc- 
tance. He demanded, and obtained 
permission to complete his studies at 
the College of Clermont, where he re- 
mained five years. At college he 
formed an intimacy with Chapelle, 
Bernier, and Cyrano, and with them, 
became a pupil of the celebrated Gas- 
sendi. Elegant literature and pro- 
found philosophy united to form his 
taste and imbue his mind with the just 
principles which exhibit themselves 
in the many characters he has so ably 
drawn. 

When Louis XIII. made a royal 
progress to Narbonne, in 1641, the 
father of Moliere was too infirm to 
attend his duty, so that the son was 
compelled to quit his cherished studies, 
and supply his place; but on his return 
to Paris, he yielded to his star, which 
destined him to become the founder 
of a new and imperishable school of 
French comedy. ‘The warm patronage 
which Cardinal Richelieu afforded to 
dramatic poets, had caused a taste for 
the theatre to become the prevailing 
fashion. Several private companies 
were formed to act for their domestic 
amusement. The young Poquelin 
enrolled himself in one of these, which 
became known by the title of the ‘* Ll- 
lustrious Theatre.” On this occasion, 
he dropped his own name, and assumed 
that of Moliere; either from conside- 
ration for his family, who detested the 
theatrical profession, or in compliance 
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with the example of several of his as- 
sociates. 

Moliere’s grandfather was very fond 
of his grandson, and had also an equal 
attachment for the stage. He often 
carried the youth to the “ Hotel de 
Bourgogne,” at that time the leading 
theatre in Paris, The father, who 
looked upon this idle recreation with a 
jealous eye, as interfering with more 
profitable business, one day demanded 
of the grandsire, why he took the boy so 
often to the play ? ‘Do you wish,” said 
he, “to make an actor ofhim?” “I 
wish, with all my heart,” replied the 
old man, “that he might make as 
good an actor as Bellerose.” Bel- 
lerose, whose real name was Pierre le 
Messier, was the Betterton of the 
French stage, although earlier than 
the Englishman in point of time. He 
arrived at great reputation, and was 
the original representative of nearly all 
the tragic heroes of Corneille. His 
name ranks with Baron, LeKain, and 
Talma. The young Poquelin was 
deeply struck with the answer of his 
grandfather, and from that moment, 
in his own thoughts, his future course 
of life was decided on. 

In the private company he joined, 
a young actress was engaged, named 
Armande Bejart. She possessed beauty, 
talent, agreeable manners, an admirable 
taste in singing, and many external 
graces, which made her universally po- 
pular. Moliere became enamoured, 
and married her; but the union proved 
unproductive of happiness. She was 
giddy, thoughtless, and, perhaps, un- 
faithful; but, nevertheless, she found 
a second husband after the death of 
the first. In conjunction with his 
wife, Moliere collected together a re- 
gular company of professional actors, 
and opened a theatre in Lyons. 

His father, vexed at the son’s con- 
duct, endeavoured through the persua- 
sions of many friends, to dissuade him 
from the course of life on which he had 
determined. At last he employed the 
intercession of the master with whom 
Moliere had boarded for several years 
during the early period of his educa- 
tion ; hoping, that by the memory of 
his ancient authority, he would bring 
him back to the regular path of duty. 
Moliere, on the contrary, succeeded 
in winning the former preceptor over 
to his own adopted profession, and in- 
duced him to become the doctor of their 
company; persuading him ‘that the 
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little Latin, of which he was master, 
would qualify him for that line of cha. 
racters, and that the independence of 
an actor was preferable to the slavery 
of a pedagogue. 

At Lyons, Moliere produced his first 
comedy, L’Etourdi, the success of 
which drew nearly the entire audience 
from a rival establishment in the same 
city. Many members deserted from 
the failing concern, and enlisted under 
the banners of Moliere ; accompanying 
him to Languedoc, where he went to 
offer his services to the Prince de 
Conti, who was then holding, at 
Beziers, the ‘States of Provence.” 
The Prince had been acquainted with 
Moliere at College, and had often com- 
manded the performances of the ¢ II- 
lustrious Theatre,” in his palace at 
Paris. 

L’Etourdi appeared again at Be- 
ziers with increased success. The 
fame of Moliere was carried still higher 
by Le Depit Amoureux, and Les 
Precieuses Ridicules ; even some tri- 
fling farces were applauded, which the 
author afterwards suppressed, as con- 
sidering them unworthy of the repu- 
tation to which he aspired. During 
this country noviciate, he frequently 
visited Paris, to which place as a re- 
sidence, his thoughts and ambition al- 
ways pointed; and contrived to be intro- 
duced to Monsieur, who presented him 
to the King and the Queen Mother, 
Anne of Austria. He performed be- 
fore their Majesties, and obtained per- 
mission to exhibit with his company 
in the Guard-room of the old Louvre, 
and, subsequently, in that of the Palais 
Royal. In 1665, they became regu- 
larly attached to the King’s service, 
and from this epoch we may date the 
commencement of the reign of true 
comic taste on the French stage. 
Moliere was then forty-five, and had 
not reached his elevation without many 
years of anxious labour and progressive 
advancement. His genius developed 
itself by degrees, and was strengthened 
and matured by success. 

In 1666 appeared the Misanthrope, 
not only one of the ablest specimens of 
Moliere’s genius, but one of the most 
complete comedies that ever was writ- 
ten in any language. The actors pre- 
dicted unfavourably of its reception, 
and the event corroborated their judg- 
ment. The Misanthrope was a decided 
failure, and Moliere withdrew it. In 
a month after he brought it out again, 
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preceded by the Fagot-Muker, or the 
Physician in Spite of Himself, a farce 
of broad humour, translated into Eng- 
lish by Fielding, under the title of the 
Mock Doctor. This trifle was received 
with acclamations, and ran for three 
months without intermission, always 
followed by the Misanthrope. The 
farce protected and established the 
comedy. The enemies of Moliere, who 
were ever active to injure him, en- 
deavoured to persuade the Duke de 
Montausier, one of the princes of the 
blood, that the character of the Misan- 
thrope was intended as a caricature of 
himself. The Prince went to see it, 
and said, on leaving the theatre, “ I 
should be very well contented to resem- 
ble the Misanthrope of Moliere.” 

In 1667 Moliere produced the cele- 
brated comedy of Le Tartuffe, which 
may be considered his masterpiece. It 
was for a long time uncertain whence 
he had derived this title, which has 
become generically adopted into the 
French language, as synonymous with 
religious hypocrite or false devotee. 
The suecess which creates a proverb, 
or establishes new words, can be of no 
ordinary nature. The following story 
has obtained currency relative to the 
origin of the name. Moliere once hap- 
pened to be at the residence of the 
Papal Nuncio in company with two 
ecclesiastics, whose hypocritical and 
mortified demeanour assimilated well 
with the idea then predominant in his 
mind, which was entirely occupied with 
his projected comedy of the Jmpostor. 
Some truffles were brought in, and pre- 
sented to his Excellency to know if he 
would purchase them. One of the two 
sanctified attendants, who understood 
a little Italian, started suddenly from 
his silent absorption at sight of the 
gastronomic delicacy, and_ selecting 
the best, exclaimed, with an excited 
air, * Tartufoli, Signor Nunzio, Tar- 
tufoli!’”” Moliere, who was always an 
attentive observer on the look-out for 
traits of character, immediately adpted 
the idea of giving to his impostor the 
name of Tartuffe. ‘This may or may 
not be the origin of the term, but it 
will do very well until a better is 
found. 

The three first acts of the Tartuffe 
were acted privately before Louis XLV. 
and the two queens, on the 12th May, 
1664, being the sixth day of the fetes 
of Versailles. The King forbade the 
public representation of the play until 
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it was finished and examined by com- 

tent judges, adding, that for himself 
he saw nothing objectionable in it. 
This prohibition was enough to excite 
a general opposition to the piece and 
the author, on the part of all pretend- 
ers to religion. Even the sincerely de- 
vout became alarmed, not very clearly 
understanding the object of the writer. 
When Moliere had represented on the 
stage fantastical marquesses, affected 
fops, and ignorant physicians, all the 
world laughed and enjoyed the joke ; 
even those who were supposed to be 
caricatured laughed with the rest. But 
the case was different with the Zar- 
tuffe, which came home to the con- 
sciences of too many to be passed over 
as an insulated portrait. Accordingly, 
the comedy was denounced by the hy- 
pocritical as a general attack upon all 
religion, cried down as a mass of abomi- 
nation, and declared worthy to be 
burnt by the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. A worthy curate, in a book 
which he dedicated to the King, de- 
cided that Moliere was a candidate for 
the flames, and damned him of his own 
individual authority. The bishops and 
the legate having sat in judgment on the 
work, decided with more lenity, and the 
King at length delivered a verbal per- 
mission to Moliere to act his comedy ; 
but he ordered at the same time that 
the title should be changed to that of 
the Impostor, that the actor who re- 
presented the part should be called 
‘*Panulphe,” and that he should be 
dressed like a man of the world, with a 
narrow-brimmed hat, curled hair, a 
large collar, a sword, and a laced coat. 
The King’s authority carried the play 
through, in spite of all opposition ; and 
it proved so attractive, that the actors 
of the company insisted on a double 
share being paid to the author for every 
representation —a rule which was re- 
gularly observed during his life. ‘The 
celebrated Jesuit priest Bourdaloue 
honoured Moliere by a discourse ex- 
clusively directed to the condemnation 
of his comedy. ‘‘ What right have 
you,” said Father Maimbourg, an ec- 
centric preacher, to him one day, ‘ to 
take our trade out of our hands, and de- 
liver sermons from the stage?” * And 
what right have you,” retorted Moliere, 
** to take our trade out of our hands, 
and act comedies in the pulpit ?” 

At the very time when all this out- 
cry was raised against Tartuffe, a 
most licentious piece was acting in 
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Paris, entitled Scaramouche Hermite, 
in which a hermit, dressed as a monk, 
ascends in the night, by a ladder, to 
the chamber of a married woman, and 
comments, with gross buffoonery, on 
his own situation. This unsaintly bur- 
lesque was even acted at the Court. 
The King was shocked (or pretended 
to be so), and said to the great Condé, 
‘* 1 should like to know why the good 
people who affect to be so scandalised 
by the comedy of Moliere, are silent on 
this extravagance of Scaramouche.” 
“Sire,” replied the Prince, “the rea- 
son is evident. Scaramouche sports 
with heaven and religion, for which 
these worthy gentlemen care nothing. 
Moliere holds themselves up to ridi- 
cule, which touches them beyond en- 
durance.” 

Several writers have charged Mo- 
liere with having derived the idea of 
the Tartuffe from the Italian theatre. 
A very old sketch has been named as 
furnishing the ground-work to the 
French poet. The contrary is the 
fact. The Italians, and particularly 
Gigli, the author of the sketch in ques- 
tion, which he entitled “Il Dottor 
Bacchetoni,” have copied from Mo- 
liere. It has been verified beyond dis- 
pute, that his comedy is of older date 
than the Italian farces he has been 
accused of using. More probability at- 
taches to the supposition that the Abbé 
Roquette, Bishop of Autun, furnished 
to Moliere the original of his Hy- 
pocrite, and that the details of his 
life and character were supplied by 
Boileau, through the medium of M. de 
Guilleragnes. Moliere was introduced 
by his friend and literary adviser, Cha-~ 
pelle, to the celebrated Ninon de I’En- 
clos, and read to her his far-famed 
comedy. She expressed her admira- 
tion of the work in the warmest terms, 
and then recited to the author an ad- 
venture similar to that of the hero of 
his piece; but so highly coloured, 
and full of point, that Modliere, 
with a rare modesty, declared on 
quitting her, that if the play had not 
been already finished, he should be 
afraid to bring it on the stage after 
hearing the story of Ninon. ‘The par- 
ticular incident she related to Moliere 
is thus given by Voltaire, in his 
memoirs of that remarkable woman :— 
**When M. de Gourville, who was 
named for twenty-four hours as suc- 
cesor to Colbert, and whom we have 
seen since die one of the leading men 
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of France — when, I say, this M. de 
Gourville fearing to be hung in reality, 
as he had been in effigy, fled from 
France, in 1661, he left behind*him 
two caskets filled with money ; one he 
consigned to the care of Mademoiselle 
de l’Enclos, the other he entrusted to 
a pretended saint. On his return, he 
found the casket left with Ninon in 
excellent condition; it contained even 
more money than he had left, for specie 
had increased in value. He wished at 
least to bestow the surplus on the faith- 
ful custodian, but she rejected the pro- 
posal with indignation, and threatened 
to throw the casket and its contents 
out of the window. ‘The religionist 
rendered a very different account of 
his charge; he had nothing to re- 
store, and asserted that he had employ- 
ed the contents in pious works, con- 
sidering thesoul of Gourville as of more 
value than the money, which certainly 
would have helped him to damnation. 
The Tartuffe of Moliere was first in. 
troduced to the English stage by Mat- 
thew Medbourne, and was acted at the 
Theatre Royal (in Drury-lane), in 
1670, only three or four years after 
it had been publicly represented in 
France. The English version was 
printed, and in the title-page the 

lay is said to have been written in 
Preach by Moliere, and rendered into 
English, with much addition and ad- 
vantage by M. Medbourne,” servant 
to his Royal Highhness. In the dedi- 
cation, Medbourne says, “‘ How suc- 
cessful it has proved in the action, the 
advantages made by the actors, and 
the satisfaction received by so many au- 
diences, have sufficiently proclaimed.” 

In 1717, Colley Cibber produced 
the Nonjuror, another translation, 
with considerable varieties and addi- 
tions, of Moliere’scomedy. Dr. Wolf 
(acted by himself) is a close copy of 
the great original. Dorina, the cham- 
bermaid, an important character, is 
omitted altogether; and the coquet, 
Maria, insipid in the French, is height- 
ened into one of the best comic he- 
roines on the stage, and was admirably 
represented by Mrs. Oldfield. The 
play gave great satisfaction to the 
public, and had a run of twenty-three 
nights, greatly to the mortification of 
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Cibber’s enemies, who writhed in se. 
cret at his success, but dared not at 
the time to exhibit any more than a 
few smiles of silent contempt. The 
consequence, however, was what the 
author foresaw—the stirring up of a 
strong party against him, who would 
scarcely suffer anything he wrote after- 
wards to meet with a fair chance, and 
who made him the constant butt of 
Mist’s Journal, and of the entire Ja. 
cobite faction. Perhaps, too, it shar. 
— the inveteracy of Pope, and may 
1ave assisted to raise him, at a later 
= tothe throne of the ** Dunciad.” 
nthe meantime, it served as a step- 
ping-stone toa more desirableelevation. 
He could afford to suffer the spite of 
the nonjurors and Jacobites, as his 
play was avowedly written in favour of 
the Hanoverian succession, and secured 
for him the favour of the King. - On 
his presenting the dedication to George 
I., his Majesty ordered him a dona- 
tion of £200, and Cibber attributes his 
subsequent appointment to the office 
of Poet Laureate, to the bitter perse- 
cution he met with in consequence of 
writing the Nonjuror. We cannot 
exonerate him from the abuse and en- 
mity which the play entailed on him. 
The stage and the pulpit ought never 
to dabble in politics. The duties of 
both are too universal to be reduced 
within the narrow limits of a party. 
Cibber’s Nonjuror having become ob- 
solete, owing to the local politics he had 
so injudiciously introduced, in 1768 
Bickerstaff revived the Tartuffe, re- 
modelled under the title of the Hypo- 
crite, in which form it still keeps the 
stage. The Dr. Wolf of Cibber here 
becomes Dr, Cantwell; old Lady 
Lambert is restored from Moliere; 
Maria, re-christened Charlotte, retains 
all her brilliancy ; and Mawworm, an 
ignorant enthusiast in low life, is super- 
added as an additional character. This 
modernised version of Moliere, with 
the exception of the last-named addi- 
tion, is a most amusing and instruc- 
tive play; but we protest, in toto, 
against Mawworm and his sermon, 
although the former has been immor- 
talised by the humour of Liston, and 
the latter was encored by George IV. 
There is a wide moral distinction to be 


* This Medbourne was an actor of considerable eminence, belonging to the Duke of York’s 
Company. He was implicated in Titus Oates’s plot, and got himself committed to Newgate, 
in which place he died, although, as Langbaine observes, he merited a better fate. 
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drawn between hypocrisy and fanati- 
cism. The one should be exposed, 
while the other may be pitied. The first 
calls for punishment, but the second ap- 
peals to compassion. Cantwell, or ‘Tar- 
tufle, is a hypocrite assuming religion 
as a cloak for worldly vice, and as 
such, is fairly held up to detestation ; 
but Mawworm is a mere uneducated 
fanatic, misled by a stronger and more 
artful mind than his own, and becomes 
a subject for commiseration rather 
than ridicule or contempt. The legiti- 
mate end of satire is here abused or 
ill-directed. 

Moliere wrote thirty comedies, 
many of which keep the stage to this 
day ; few have been equalled, and none 
have ever been surpassed. He com- 
posed, also, many smaller pieces, never 
printed, struck off in a hurry for inci- 
dental purposes, and not calculated to 
enhance his reputation, if they had 
been preserved. The rank which he 
occupies in the literary world has long 
been settled. To estimate the merit 
of his works, we must compare them 
with the most perfect examples which 
antiquity has supplied in the same 
style of composition. The more deeply 
we go into the examination, the more 
thoroughly we shall understand his su- 
periority. From the ancients he de- 
rived his first conceptions of the art he 
was destined to carry to such a rare 
perfection. From them he acquired 
the certain taste which enlightened his 
genius, and enabled him to surpass his 
models. After a little practice he left 
them, and trusted to his own resources. 
Nature, and the ridiculous manners of 
his age, appeared to him inexhaustible 
sources. From these he extracted 
portraits of endless variety, and at the 
same time of the most perfect consis- 
tency. Comedy in his hands assumed 
a new and a more dignified form than 
she had ever worn before. He studied 
the peculiarities of the great; he 
turned their failings into ridicule, and 
substituted the marquesses of modern 
France for the slaves of ancient Greece 
and Rome. The classic writers of an- 
tiquity represented on their stage the 
lives and manners of the lower and of 
the trading classes; Mboliere repre- 
sented on ours the city and the court. 
A philosophic spectator of the world, 
he embraces all conditions of humanity. 
He searches into every rank of life ; he 
grapples with every vice of society, 
high or low; he has a faculty of ex- 
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tracting absurdity from the most mo- 
mentous occurrences. He seizes a 
jest where an ordinary mind could not 
have imagined its existence ; and thus 
he often reforms an abuse by holding 
it up to ridicule. The jargon of the 
Precieuses Ridicules disappeared alto- 
gether; that of the Femmes Savantes 
became unintelligible. They ceased to 
speak in puns and repartees at the 
Court, and to swell into poetical prose 
in general society. It is true, there 
were still misers and religious impos- 
tors— Harpagons and Tartuffes — in 
abundance. But avarice and hypo- 
crisy are deeply-rooted vices, more dif. 
ficult to reform than flimsy peculiari- 
ties, or superficial affectations of man. 
ner. 

If we search for the defects of Mo- 
liere with critical severity, we may 
wish that his language had been more 
refined, and his denouemens more in- 
geniously arranged. But these are the 
fuults of his age and position, and few 
writers of the same early period have 
composed with more purity, or wound 
up their plots with superior skill. He 
thought, perhaps, too exclusively of 
pleasing the general public; but we 
must remember that, as a manager and 
actor, he lived by that public, and his 
circumstances compelled him to consult 
their taste. He felt by anticipation 
what Dr. Johnson, eighty years later, 
put into the mouth of Garrick, when 
addressing his own supporters— 

“ The drama’s Jaws the drama’s patrons give, 

And we who live to please must please to live.’ 

Moliere was also frequently called 
upon to amuse the Court, who, with a 
more refined taste, would, after all, 
rather laugh than admire. We recog- 
nise a great distinction between the 
styles adopted by Moliere in different 
pieces. ‘The Medicin Malgré Lui, M. 
de Pourceaugnac, and Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, cannot be compared to the 
Misanthrope, Tartuffe, and Femmes 
Savantes ; yet we perceive in the earlier 
productions more than one feature 
which betrays the genius that produced 
the later ones. Moliere by introduc- 
ing refinement in the comic scene was 
not entirely able to eradicate bad 
taste. He was compelled sometimes 
to offer incense to the idol he sought to 
overthrow. [le imitated the wisdom 
of certain legislators, who to obtain 
currency for new and improving laws, 
submit for a time to the perpetuation 
of ancient abuses. 
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There are many portraits of Moliere, 
all of which convey the idea of an in- 
telligent and flexible countenance, well 
adapted to the display of comic humour 
in all its varieties. Madame Poisson, 
an actress of his company, has left in 
a letter an animated description of his 
yersonal appearance and ordinary ha- 
Fits, She says—‘* He was neither too 
fat nor too thin; he was tall rather 
than short, had a noble air, a well 
turned leg, a slow walk, and a serious 
aspect; his nose and mouth were wide, 
his lips thick, his complexion dark, his 
eyebrows black and bushy, and their 
continual motion gave a very ludicrous 
expression to his physiognomy. With 
regard to his disposition, he was gentle, 
complaisant, and generous. He was 
fond of haranguing; and when he 
read his pieces to the actors, he always 
wished them to bring their children, 
that he might acquire fresh notions 
from their natural movements.” 

When Moliere chose to converse, 
nobody could be more agreeable ; but 
he generally remained silent, unless in 
the company of intimate friends for 
whom he entertained a particular es- 
teem. This habitual reserve occasioned 
people to say that he was a melancholy 
dreamer; but if he said little, he spoke 
justly. He was always occupied in 
studying manners and characters, and 
in transferring them to his own glow- 
ing scenes. Condé, in speaking of 
Corneille, said that his works were a 
breviary for kings. He might have 
said of Moliere, that he supplied a 
breviary for all mankind. 

Moliere cared little for the critical 
opinion of his wife, although she was 
an experienced actress of good educa- 
tion. He thought she might either be 

rejudiced in his favour, or capricious 
in taste; consequently he seldom read 
his pieces to her, or consulted her dur- 
ing their composition ; but he always 
read them before they were taken to 
the theatre to an old female servant 
named La Forét, who was ignorant 
and unsophisticated, but he considered 
her judgment infallible. If she laughed 
heartily at a joke, he felt certain of its 
effect : if she remained unmoved, he 
struck it out, and he invariably found 
that she was right. Once, to try her, 
he began to read some scenes from 
La Noce de Village, which he passed as 
his own, but it was in fact the produc- 
tion of a brother-actor named Brecourt. 
He had scarcely got through half-a- 


dozen speeches before the old house. 
keeper exclaimed, ‘That stuff was 
never written by you !” 

Louis XIV. happening one day to 
visit Moliere when he was at dinner, 
found a physician named Maurillian 
with him. ‘I perceive,” said the 
King, ‘* you have a physician — what 
does he do for you?” Sire,” replied 
Moliere, “‘ we argue together. I am 
sick, and he orders me remedies which 
I never take, and recover.” Maurillian 
was the intimate friend of Moliere, and 
furnished him with the terms of art 
which he required from time to time 
in his different comedies. Baron one 
day announced to Moliere that a man 
had called on him, but utter misery 
and rags prevented him from appear- 
ing. His name,” said he, *‘ is Mon- 
dorge.” ‘I remember him well,” 
answered Moliere ; “he was my com- 
rade in Languedoc, and is a worthy 
fellow. What ought I to give him?” 
*« Four pistoles,” replied Baron, after 
considerable hesitation. ‘*’Tis well,” 
rejoined Moliere; “give him four 
from me, and these other twenty from 
yourself.”” Mondorge then presented 
himself; Moliere embraced him, and 
added to his present, a magnificent 
stage costume suited for tragic charac- 
ters. Such traits of disinterested ge- 
nerosity deserve to be recorded. It 
is well attested, that the first vacancy 
in the French Academy was destined 
for Moliere, in spite of his profession, 
but his premature and unexpected 
death deprived him of the rank, and 
that distinguished body of a worthy 
ornament, 

Moliere died on the stage, while per- 
forming the part of Le Malade Imagi- 
naire, in his own comedy of the same 
name. This unexpected event occurred 
in 1773, on the fourth representation 
of the piece, which was his last pro- 
duction, and had been received with 
enthusiastic applause. He was labour- 
ing under a pulmonary complaint, and 
being excited on that fatal evening to 
unusual exertion, burst a blood-vessel, 
which produced almost immediate suf- 
focation. The case is not singular in 
the annals of the French theatre. The 
celebrated Montfleury, the first per- 
former of Orestes in the Andromaque 
of Racine, died of his exertions in the 
mad scene, at the age of sixty-seven. 
Mondory, a short time before, was 
struck with apoplexy, which proved 
fatal, while acting Herod, in the Ma- 
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rianne of Tristan. Brecourt fell a 
victim to his efforts in Timon. These 
untoward casualties gave rise to a say- 
ing, that henceforwurd ‘* every poet 
would wish at least to kill an actor a- 
piece during bis life.” Notwithstand- 
ing the great approbation of Moliere, 
the favour of Louis XIV., the esteem 
of the good, exalted, and learned, 
the patronage of the great, and the 
admiration of the public—bigotry for- 
bade that the remains of an actor 
should be buried in consecrated ground. 
The widow of Moliere, in despair, 
threw herself at the King's feet, and 
implored his interference. The King 
sent for the Archbishop of Paris, and 
remonstrated with him; but the pre- 
late was inflexible. At last his Ma- 
jesty thought of an expedient which 
compromised the delicate question. 
He demanded to know the exact depth 
of consecrated earth. The Archbishop 
was puzzled, but not liking to acknow- 
ledge doubt or ignorance, answered, 
after a little hesitation, ‘*‘T'welve feet.” 
“It is well,” replied the monarch ; 
‘let the grave of Moliere be dug four- 
teen feet deep, and thus all difficulties 


From Moliere we naturally turn to 
Baron, his pupil and friend, who has 
been called the Garrick of France. 
He was a great tragic actor, and en- 
tertained a most exalted opinion of his 
art. His vanity was equal to his en- 
thusiasm. Tragedians, he used to say, 
should be nursed in the laps of queens. 
The world might see, he constantly 
observed, once in a century, a Cesar, 
but it required two thousand years to 
produce a Baron. ‘The French writers 
have preserved a variety of little anec- 
dotes which testify the admirable ta- 
lents he displayed. They have record- 
ed one observation of his respecting 
actors, which is equally applicable to 
poets and painters. ‘ Rules,” said he, 
**may teach us not to raise the arms 
above the head; but if passion carries 
them there, depend upon it, passion is 
right; and we should follow her dic- 
tates without minding rules.” 

Michel Baron was the son of a 
tradesman of Issondun. He was born 
in 1652, and became an actor in Mo- 
liere’s company while yet a stripling. 
He left the stage in 1691, with a pen- 
sion from the king of a thousand crowns 
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are got over.” Two or three years 
after there occurred a winter of un- 
usual severity. Madame Moliere or- 
dered an hundred loads of wood to be 
placed upon the tomb of her husband, 
and kindled, to warm the poor of the 
district. The extreme heat split in 
two the stone which covered the tomb, 

On the death of Moliere, Paris, as 
might be expected, was inundated by 
an overflow of elegiac verse, all miser- 
ably bad, with the exception of a sort 
of funereal ode by Pierre Bouhours, 
too long to transcribe, and an epitaph 
by La Fontaine, which we subjoin, 
with a translation or paraphrase :— 

“Sons ce tombeau gisent Plaute et Terence; 

Et cependant le seul Moliere y git. 

Leurs trois talens ne formaient qu'un esprit, 

Dont le bel art rejouissoit la France. 

Ils sont partis; et j'ai peu d’esperance 

De les revoir, malgré tous nos efforts. 


Pour un long-temps, selon toute apparence, 
Terence, et Plaute, et Moliere sont morta.” 





Plantus and Terence lie beneath this stone, 
Which covers Moliere’s sacred dust alone. 
The genius of the three in him combin'd, 
Produc’d the marvel of that matchless mind. 
The three in one are gone, and living men 
Shall ne’er behold them spring to life again. 
Years may roll on, yet still it shall be said, 
Plautus, and Terence, and Moliere are dead. 


er annum, but returned in 1720, when 
e was sixty-eight. Notwithstanding 
his advanced age, he was welcomed 
with as much applause as he had re- 
ceived during the vigour of his years. 
He was generally styled the Roscius 
of his time. But genius could not en- 
dow a septuagenarian with the agility 
of youth; nor could popularity save 
him from an epigram. He appeared 
as the youthful Misaél, in the tragedy 
of the Maccabees; but, being weak 
and heavy with old age, when he cast 
himself at the feet of Salmonée, it was 
necessary to lift him up again, as he 
was incapable of raising himself. On 
this occasion the following verses were 
composed :— 

** Et le viellard Baron, pour lhonneur d‘Israel, 
Fait le rdle enfantin du jeune Misaél ; 


Et pour rendre la scene exacte, 
1l se fait raser a chaque acte.” 


The aged Baron, for the honour of Israel, 
Performs the part of the youthful Misaél ; 
And to render the delusion more exact, 
He shaves at the end of every act. 


We have heard of an eminent Eng- 
lish performer who always underwent 
the same operation while personating 
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the young and graceful Prince of Den- 
mark, when bordering on his grand 
climacteric. Nature intended Baron 
for an actor, and endowed him liberally 
with all the physical requisites, in ad- 
dition to quick intelligence, and a 
clear perception. He possessed a lofty 
figure, a powerful and well-modulated 
voice, a most expressive countenance, 
and graceful action. ‘To these valuable 
gifts he added the perfection of con- 
summate art, and unwearied study, 
From his father he inherited a talent 
for declamation, and from his mother 
his personal advantages. She was ac- 
counted. one of the most beautiful 
women of her day, and being once 
summoned to appear at the toilette of 
the queen-mother, as soon as her name 
was announced all the ladies in wait- 
ing suddenly took fright, not daring 
to face the close comparison of her su- 
perior charms. 

Rousseau pronounced a comprehen- 
sive eulogy on Baron, in some ele- 
gant verses, in which he declared that 
this great actor added new lustre to 
the beauties of Racine, and cast a veil 
over the defects of Pradon.* The ta- 
lents of the French Roscius were not 
confined to acting; he was an author 
also of considerable pretension, and 
wrote no less than eight dramas, which 
have been printed in a separate collec- 
tion. Two are adaptations from Te- 
rence, which have been attributed to 
the Jesuit Father De La Rue, on no 
better foundation than the probability 
that he was the more likely to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the Roman 
poet. We had better leave Baron in 
possession of a property which no one 
claims from him, than rob him of what 
he has apparently a just title to. 
Brought up under the eyes of Moliere, 
he must have acquired from that great 
master excellent precepts, and a tho- 
rough knowledge of the mechanism of 
his art. In proof of this, his plays are 
theatrically constructed, with lively 

ialogue and diversified scenes, which 


show that the writer studied the world 
as well as the stage, and copied from 
the universal teacher, Nature. Why, 
then, is Baron so seldom mentioned 
as an author? Because public at- 
tention generally concentrates itself on 
one point, when directed to one indi- 
vidual. In Moliere, the actor, who 
had many equals, is lost sight of in 
the poet, who soared beyond all compe- 
tition. In Baron, the unrivalled actor 
obscures the tolerable poet. He was 
one of the greatest tragedians that 
ever lived, if we judge him by his op- 
portunities, and the materials he had 
to work with. He played a most ex- 
tensive line of characters, and exhibit- 
ed equal excellence in all. When he 
returned to the Stage, at a very late 
period of life, he sustained alternately 
Nero, and Burrhus, the Liar, a youth 
of twenty, the Father in the Andrian, 
Rodrigue in the Cid, and Mithridates. 
He gave a distinct colouring, a specific 
identity, to every part he assumed. 
Before he entered on a scene of pas. 
sion, he used to work himself up to the 
necessary pitch, by violent gesticula- 
tions and abusive language, addressed 
to the servants and scene-shifters, and 
even tohiscompanions. This he called 
paying due respect to the pit; a prac- 
tical eccentricity which savours more 
of mental aberration than of inspired 
genius. But there is classical autho- 
rity for a similar mode of preparation 
by artificial means, carried even to a 
higher extent. We are told that the 
famous Grecian actor, Polus, when 
called upon to represent such a part as 
required to be depicted with remark- 
able passion, brought in the urn and 
bones of his dead son; whereby he so 
excited his own feelings, and was moved 
to deliver himself with such effect, in 
words and gesture, that he filled the 
whole theatre with unfeigned lamenta- 
tions and tears.¢ Baron was the ori- 
ginal Pyrrhus in Racine’s celebrated 
tragedy of Andromache. When the 
author delivered his instructions to the 


* Pradon, although very inferior to Racine, was far from being contemptible ; and is not 
to be judged by the satire of Boileau, who was his avowed enemy. He would have been 
more thought of, had he lived at a time less fertile in genius of the first order. 


t In the “ History of the Scottish Stage,” we find it mentioned that Woods, a very me- 
thodical actor of the Edinburgh company, under Jackson’s management, required to have 
his tragic feelings worked up by a very strange process. Previous to the description of the 
terrific dream by Osmond, in the Castle Spectre, he had a supernumerary sent to his dressing- 
room to shake, that he might become in reality breathless and exhausted. Whenever the 
play was acted, there appeared in the property-bill (as it is called) the following item—‘“ To 
a man fur Mr, Woods to beat, one shilling.” 
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actors at the different rehearsals, he 
said to Baron, ‘*To you I have no- 
thing to suggest: your own heart will 
tell you more than any lessons I could 
attempt to deliver!” 

Le Sage, in the Devil on Two Sticks, 
has a satirical hit at this great actor, 
founded on his inordinate vanity, and 
the exaggerated estimate he had form- 
ed of his own profession. He makes 
his demon say, ‘I perceive a stage- 
player, who in a profound slumber 
enjoys a dream, which agreeably mi- 
nisters to his self-love. He is so old 
that no one now alive in Madrid can re- 
collect his first appearance. He is 
unquestionably clever, but withal so 
haughty and vain, that he imagines 
himself above humanity. Do you de- 
sire to know what occupies the thoughts 
of this hero of the buskin at this iden- 
tical moment? He dreams that he is 
dead, and that the divinities of Olympus 
are assembled to decide how they shall 
dispose of such an important mortal. 
He overhears Mercury represent to 
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the council that this famous actor, 
having so often represented on the 
stage, Jupiter, and all the leading dei- 
ties, ought not to be subjected to the 
common lot of humanity, and that he 
deserves admission into the celestial 
company. Momus applauds the pro- 
position of Mercury, but several gods 
and goddesses object to such a novel 
apotheosis, and Jupiter, to reconcile all 
parties, changes the veteran actor into 
an ornamental statue, forming a por- 
tion of the scene.” z 

Baron died in 1729, at the advanced 
age of seventy-seven. He had an only 
son, who followed the profession, and 
bade fair to rival the excellence of his 
father; but he gave himself up to dis- 
sipation, and died before his talents 
were matured. He also lefta son; but 
in him the theatrical genius of the fa- 
mily exhaled, as he appears seldom to 
have aspired beyond the Notaries —a 
very subordinate line, scarcely requir- 
ing more talent than the eating lords 
and silent senators. 


BOISSY, 


Bossy composed no less than forty- 
eight dramatic pieces, all of which were 
acted in the Theatre Francois, the 
Theatre Italien, and the Opera-Co- 
mique, at that time the three leading 
theatres in Paris. Many of these pieces 
were good — none were contemptible, 
and none were excellent. Boissy may 
be considered the quintessence of me- 
diocrity. Ie often pleased, but never 
astonished, and could write an excel- 
lent scene, while he broke down in an 
entire comedy. His genius resembled 
that of the sculptor described by Ho- 
race, who could chisel out with great 
correctness detached portions of the 
human body, but was unable to com- 
bine them in a perfect statue. Like 
Pradon, he was overshadowed by 
greater men than himself. There were 
giants in the land in those days. 
Boissy was born in 1694, and died 
in 1758. We have selected him less 
for his talent than his misfortunes, and 
as an example of the poverty which 
literature too often inflicts on her vo- 
taries. The list of sufferers is long and 
illustrious ; but we need not examine 
it in detail, when we remember that 
Homer was a beggar, that Milton sold 
** Paradise Lost” for fifteen pounds, 


and that Otway perished from want of 
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food. Boissy’s plays were always re- 
ceived with applause. He loved his 
art, and gave himself up to it entirely. 
He laboured and toiled with unceasing 
diligence. His works procured him 
fame, but no bread. 

Many philosophers have recom- 
mended poverty, but very few have vo- 
luntarily practised their own tenets. 
Epicurus, who studied pleasure or en- 
joyment as the summum-bonum of ex- 
istence, says, * Those who have nothing 
are the happiest, for they are never in 
fear of being robbed.” Seneca, a mil- 
lionaire, writes a warm encomium on 
poverty. The condition is much more 
easily lauded than endured. Rolling in 
riches, he harangues on the advantages 
of destitution — advantages, however, 
which he never proposed to illustrate 
by personal example. He was nearly 
as wise as Bacon, and fully as corrupt 
and rapacious, accumulating (according 
to Dion Cassius) vast wealth by very un- 
justifiable means. Nicholas, an abbot of 
Palermo, reading this profound dictum 
of Seneca, exclaimed, ‘‘ Deliver me, 
heaven, from this advantage!” Lillo, 
in ‘Fatal Curiosity,” values the opi- 
nion at the price of a marketable com- 
modity. Old Wilmot enters with the 
book in his hand, endeavouring to for- 

28 
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get the pangs of hunger in the reveries 
of philosophy. Agnes, his wife, in- 
forms him that they are without the 
means of purchasing a dinner. He 
hands her the volume, and says— 
“ Here. take this Seneca—this haughty pedant, 

Who, governing the master of mankind, 

And awing power imperial, prates of patience, 

And praises poverty —possessed of millions ! 

Sell him and buy us bread. 

The scantiest meal 

The vilest copy of his book e’er purchased, 

Will give us more relief in this distress 

Than all his boasted precepts.""* 

Menander observes, that it is enough 
to be poor to be also mistrusted and 
ridiculed. There is a Hebrew proverb 
which says, ‘‘ Death is preferable to 

verty.”” Somebody once remarked, 

in the hearing of Dufresni, that povert 
wasacrime. ‘* No,” replied Dufresni, 
*¢it is even worse.” ‘Talleyrand ap- 
pears to have recollected this saying 
when he made the same comment on 
the execution of the Duke d’Enghein. 
*¢ Here is a fearful crime,” said a mem- 
ber of the council. ‘* Worse,” rejoined 
the ex-bishop of Autun, “it is a great 
mistake.” Lucan says, * Paupertas 
fugitur totoque accessitur orbe.”—Po- 
verty is shunned and persecuted all over 
the globe. Perhaps the Romanised 
Spaniard, who was a scholar, and, as 
Griffith says of Wolsey, ‘a ripe and 
good one,” had read the Greek Septu- 
agint, and found there how the wise 
king of Israel had expressed the same 
opinion even more strongly eleven hun- 
dred years before. ‘* The poor is hated 
even of his own neighbour, but the 
rich hath many friends.” What expe- 
rience proved then has been exempli- 
fied in the practice of the world through 
all succeeding ages. Yoverty is ever 
treated as a moral delinquency; and 
except in rare exceptions (such as the 
cases of Epaminondas and Phocion), 
which are few and far between, inva- 
riably incurs the penalty of disgrace. 
Erasmus wrote in praise of folly and 
drunkenness, but he had nothing to 
say in commendation of poverty. 

The Cynics taught and professed ut- 
ter destitution of worldly goods; but 
their lives were as inconsistent as their 
manners were indecent, and there was 
love of notoriety and even foppery in 
their rags. ‘‘ Mend thy coat, Antis- 
thenes,”” said Socrates to the founder 


of the sect, * I can see vanity in every 
hole.” Diogenes had neither goods nor 
character, and made a virtue of neces- 
sity. He was banished from Sinope for 
coining false money; and it was said 
by those who knew him that the bot- 
tom of his tub would not bear too rigid 
an examination. The Knights Tem. 
plars, the Hospitallers, and all the mo. 
nastic orders made vows of poverty, 
but generally accumulated enormous 
riches, and indulged in corresponding 
licentiousness. ‘The Apostles alone re. 
nounced worldly wealth, and shared 
everything incommon. They preached 
the only true doctrine, and lived as 
they preached. But they were inspired 
men, and above the ordinary weak- 
nesses of humanity. 

But let us return to Boissy, whom 
we have lost sight of for the mo- 
ment in this train of digressive re- 
flection. He languished long, with 
a wife and child, under the pressure 
of the extremest indigence. But, me- 
lancholy as his situation was, it had 
not extinguished the pride peculiar to 
genius, in all its different gradations, 
He could not bring himself to creep or 
fawn at the feet of a patron. He had 
many well-wishers who would have 
administered relief, but they were ig- 
norant of his real condition, or had not 
friendly urgency enough to force their 
assistance upon him. He became a 
prey to distress and despondency. Un- 

appily his mind was not fortified by re- 
ligion, and he thought to escape through 
an avenue of his own choosing — self- 
destruction. The shortest way to rid 
himself at once of all his miseries 
seemed to him to be death. Death 
appeared as a friend, a deliverer, and 
gained entire possession of his mind. 
His wife, who was no less weary of ex- 
istence, listened at first with patience, 
and soon with conviction, when he de- 
claimed with all the warmth of poetic 
rapture, of emancipation from this 
earthly prison, and of the smiling pros 
pect of futurity. At length, she re- 
solved to accompany him. But she 
could not bear the idea of leaving her 
only son, a boy of five years old, in a 
world of wretchedness and care, It 
was therefore, agreed that the child 
should die with his parents, 


* Those who have been taught to undervalue Lillo and “ George Barnwell,” will, we think, 
admit that the author of this passage deserves a higher reputation than has been generally 


accorded to him. 
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They were now firmly resolved, but 
hesitated on the mode they should 
adopt. After long deliberation, they 
made choice of a horrible and linger. 
ing process—starvation. Accordingly, 
they waited, in their solitary and de- 
serted apartment, the approach of 
death in his most ghastly form. Their 
resolution and fortitude were im- 
movable. They locked the door, and 
began to fast. When any accidental 
visitor called and knocked, they fled 
trembling into the corner, and uttered 
no sound, lest their purpose should be 
discovered. ‘Their little son, who had 
not yet learned to silence the calls of 
hunger by artificial means, whispering 
and crying, asked for bread, but they 
always found means to quiet him. 

Time rolled on, and all was still 
quiet within those dark walls. At 
length, it occurred to one of Boissy’s 
friends, that it was very extraordinary 
he should never find either him, his 
wife, or his child at home. At first, 
he thought the family were removed, 
and had private reasons for concealing 
their new dwelling; but, on being as- 
sured of the contrary, he grew more 
uneasy. He called several times in one 
day. Always no answer ; and nobody 
at home. He then broke open the 
door, and the melancholy truth re- 
vealed itself. He saw his friend, with 
his wife and son, lying on a bed, pale 
and emaciated, scarcely able to utter 
a sound. The boy lay in the middle, 
and the parents had their arms thrown 
over him. ‘The child stretched out 
his little hands towards the weleome 
intruder, and his first cry was— 
bread! It was now the third day that 
not a morsel of food had entered his 
lips. The parents lay immovable in a 
perfect stupor. They had never heard 
the bursting open of the door, and 
were unconcious of the entrance of 
their agitated friend. Their wasted 
eyes were directed towards the child, 
and the tenderest expressions of pity 
were in the look with which they had 
last beheld him, and still saw him dy- 
ing. Their friend hastened to take 
measures for their restoration, but 
eould not succeed without much dif- 
ficulty. They thought that they had 
escaped from all the troubles of the 
world, and were terrified at being 
forced into them again. Void of 
sense and reflection, they submitted 
almost unconsciously to the attempts 
that were made to restore them to life. 
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At length, their zealous friend hit upon 
the most efficacious means. He took 
the child from their arms, and thus 
called up the last spark of parental 
tenderness. He gave the child some 
food, who with one hand held his bread, 
and with the other, alternately shook 
his father and mother. His piteous 
moans roused them at last from their 
death-like slumber. A new love of life 
seemed suddenly to awaken in their 
hearts, when they saw that the child 
had left the bed and their embraces. 
Nature performed her office; strength. 
ening broths were procured, which were 
given to the sufferers with the utmost 
caution, and their friend did not leave 
them untilevery symptom of restored 
life was fully manifested. Thus they 
were saved from the very jaws of death, 
and restored to life and unexpected 
happiness. The affair, with all its 
particulars, spread rapidly through 
Paris, and at length reached the ears 
of the Marchioness de Pompadour, at 
that time reigning sultana in the harem 
of Louis XV. Boissy’s deplorable si- 
tuation moved her to unwonted com- 
passion. She immediately sent him a 
hundred louis d’ors, and soon after- 
wards procured him the profitable 
place of Controlleur du Mercure de 
France, with a pension for his wife and 
child, if they outlived him. Madame 
de Pompadour has a long list of sins to 
answer for. It is true she used her in- 
fluence with the King in favour of the 
fine arts; but her avarice and prodi- 
gality were unbounded. She promoted 
unworthy favourites to offices of pub- 
lic trust, which they were totally in. 
capable of discharging; and many of 
the misfortunes which fell on France 
during the succeeding reign have justly 
been attributed to her interference. 
But justice demands that we should 
set forth an occasional act of benevo- 
lence, as a per contra in a heavy ba- 
lance-sheet of iniquity. Boissy did 
not live many years after his resusci. 
tation, but they were years of tranquil. 
lity and comparative affluence. He 
became a member of the Academy in 
1751, and continued to write for the 
theatre until within a very short period 
of his death. His subjects were gene- 
rally taken from some eccentric cha- 
racter and floating absurdity of the day; 
a sacrifice of permanent fame to pre- 
sent popularity, which necessity, rather 
than choice, has often imposed on writ- 
evs of much greater original genius, 
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DANCOOURT. 


Tue history of the French stage fur- 
nishes many more examples of the 
talent of author and actor combined in 
one than we can extract from our own 
dramatic anrfals. Dancourr furnishes 
another eminent instance. He was 
born in 1661; his preceptor, the cele- 
brated Father de la Rue, wished to 
make him a Jesuit, his natural vivaci- 
ty and quick penetration appearing ad- 
mirably adapted to work out the prin- 
ciples of that active society. But Dan- 
court abhorred the cloister, preferred the 
bar, and finally decided on the stage. 
He is the author of fifty dramas, which 
were published with his name; six 
more unprinted, two novels, and 
sundry essays on religious subjects. 
There is a sameness in his plays which 
detracts from their merit. He con- 
ceives a very limited range of charac- 
ters, and perpetually rings the changes 
on the same individuals, placed in a 
variety of different situations. There 
is much skill in this, but little imagina- 
tion —the triumph of mechanical art 
substituted for natural genius. A sin- 
gle incident, a fashion, a peculiarity of 
manner, an eccentricity of dress, a 
passing event of the day, furnishes him 
with material for an entire comedy. 
Sometimes the subject has become ob- 
solete before the play has half run its 
course. His principal objects were to be 
useful to the company of whichhe was a 
member, and to acquire current reputa- 
tion. He cared more for the suffrages 
of the present generation than for the 
opinion of posterity. Hence he studied 
from personal observations, and was 
but scantily versed in ancient or con- 
aw literature. He cared not 
to follow in the footsteps of Moliere 
and Regnard, although treading close- 
ly on their heels; he preferred strik- 
ing into a more original, although a 
less ambitious path. His scenes and 
characters are chiefly drawn from coun- 
try life. He selects a village before a 
city, and a mill rather than a village. 
He possessed a singular faculty of em- 
bodying truthfully the language and 
attributes of country life, and is the only 
author who has composed pieces ex- 
clusively rustic. Yet they all succeed- 
ed, and some kept possession of the 
stage for more than a century. He 
was happy in working up a denou- 
ment, and his dialogue is animated, 


natural, and correct, when he confines 
himself to prose. When he soars into 
poetry, he becomes turgid and stiff, and 
is apparently much puzzled to eke out 
the indispensable rhymes. The stage 
owed much to him, but more for gene- 
ral utility than for two or three bril- 
liant master-pieces. Amongst authors, 
he may be placed in the rank of those 
ministers and commanders who do good 
service to the state, without ever as- 
cending to the height of great or heroic 
actions. 

His combined talents, and position 
as manager, actor, and author, gave 
him avery important preponderance 
in dramatic affairs. Some points in his 
practice can scarcely be justified on 
broad principles of fair dealing, al- 
though they ve often been adopted 
by others. 

It appears from the evidence of se- 
veral of his contemporaries, men of un- 
doubted vivacity, that the young lite- 
rary aspirants of the day usually select- 
ed him as the channel of introduction 
for their first dramatic efforts. The 
manuscripts were left with Dancourt, 
who copied them, and at the expiration 
of eight or ten days, returned the ori- 
ginals, saying, that they were unfitted 
for representation. A year or two 
after, he produced one of these pieces, 
having changed the construction, and 
invented fresh details, so that the un- 
happy proprietor could hardly recog- 
nise his own offspring. 

As an actor, Dancourt excelled more 
in genteel comedy than in tragedy. In 
the first he was easy and unembarrass- 
ed; in the latter, somewhat cold and 
monotonous. It was said that he acted 
comedy like a nobleman, and tragedy 
like a citizen. He was of the middle 
height, with a handsome face and ele- 
gant figure; until he grew old, when 
he became “ fat and scant of breath.” 
He was also an admirable reader, and 
could give full effect to a new work 
without preparation or preliminary pe- 
rusal. Louis XIV. honoured him with 
particular favour. Once, while read- 
ing a comedy to the King in his pri- 
vate cabinet, he became indisposed 
from the enormous fire. His Majesty 
immediately jumped up, and opened 
the window to let in fresh air. An- 
other time, being in conversation with 
the King relative to the affairs of the 
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theatre, as he was returning from 
mass, Dancourt, walking backwards, 
could not perceive a staircase imme- 
diately behind him. Louis seized him 
by the arm, and cried out, “‘ Take care, 
Dancourt, or you will tumble down the 
stairs.” Then turning to the lords in 
waiting, he observed, ‘* Really Dan- 
court speaks so well, that we must grant 
his request.” 

Dancourt was once charged by his 
associates to carry to the governors of 
the hospital the fourth part of their re- 
ceipts, which they were bound to hand 
over to the poor. On this occasion, 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Pre- 
sident de Harlay both happened to be 
present. Dancourt seized the oppor- 
tunity, and maintained that the actors 
being so serviceable to the hospital, 
deserved to be protected from the ban 
of excommunication. He spoke with 
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all the power of eloquence, but without 
effect. When he had finished, M. de 
Harlay replied—* Dancourt, we have 
ears to hear you, hands to receive the 
alms you offer to the poor, but no 
tongues to reply to your arguments.” 
Father de la Rue, his old master, one 
day lectured him on having adopted 
the profession of an actor. ‘Nay, 
good father,” replied Dancourt, ** I do 
not see what there is so objectionable 
in the calling I have chosen to follow. 
I am a comedian of the King, you are 
a comedian of the Pope: there is ve 
little difference in our relative condi- 
tions.” When Dancourt was taken ill, 
and felt his end approaching, he ordered 
his tomb to be prepared; and when 
finished, went to examine it with as 
much tranquillity as if it was intended 
for another. 


LE GRAND. 


Marc-Antoine Le Granp, the son of 
a surgeon-major of Invalids, was born 
in Paris, on the same day on which 
Moliere died. He became a member 
of the Theatre Francois in 1702, being 
then in his twenty-ninth year. He had 
a full, sonorous voice, but was of in- 
significant stature, ill adapted to the 
line of heroes which the bent of his ge- 
nius led him to assume. It is said of 
him, that being ill received in a grand 
tragic character, in consequence of his 
diminutive figure, he addressed the 
public, and told them that they would 
find it much more easy to get accus- 
tomed to his size than he should to in- 
crease it. The audience received his 
apology, and in a short time he became 
a favourite. He possessed much ver- 
satility, and could play parts of the 
most opposite quality with equal effect. 
He succeeded well, too, as a comic 
writer, and produced no less than 
thirty-seven dramas, short and long. 
He was not altogether a Moliere, in 
whom the actor was forgotten in the 
oet, nor a Baron, in whom the poet was 
ost in the actor; but he possessed 
merit considerably above mediocrity in 
both capacities. If he fell below a lofty 
™ who commanded admiration, 
e rose above an agreeable humorist, 


who merely pleased and amused. He 
was one of the first writers who, with 
Dancourt, seized and embodied on the 
stage the passing occurrences of the 
day—a style of composition afterwards 
adopted and much improved by Boissy 
and others. Hischaracters are always 
placed in situations which excite mirth ; 
but he not unfrequently descends to 
buffooneries, which sink comedy to the 
level of vulgar farce. Le Grand wrote 
against time for a particular purpose, 
and seldom corrected the faults insepa- 
rable from hasty composition. From 
his important style of declamation, al- 
though deficient in regal port, and the 
traditional bulk which monarchs de- 
mand, he was generally selected as the 
stock king in the different plays re- 
presented. Walking one day with a 
friend, a beggar extended his hat and 
implored their charity. Le Grand gave 
him several pence, whereupon the men- 
dicant, to express his gratitude, began 
to mutter a De profundis. Hold, 
friend!” exclaimed Grand; ‘do 
you take me for adead man? Instead 
of a De profundis, sing rather a Do- 
mine saluum fac regem; for knowthat 
I represent all the kings of the earth.” 
Le Grand died in his fifty-eighth year. 


ADRIENNE LE COUVREUR. 


Tuts celebrated actress, who has lately 
been revived and brought on the stage 


as the heroine of a modern play, writ- 
ten for the peculiar talents of Made- 
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moiselle Rachel, was the daughter of a 
hatter of Fismes, in Champagne, and 
was born in 1695. She died at the 
early age of thirty-five, in 1730. Many 
romantic stories have been related re- 
specting the manner of her death, but 
they are not to be received as authen- 
tic. She was a pupil of the actor Le 
Grand, whom we have named above. 
From him she received her first lessons 
in declamation, and commenced acting 
in private houses. She then joined a 
company at Strasbourg, andreturned to 
Paris, where she made her first public ap- 
pearanceas Monime, in Racine’s Mithri- 
date, in 1717, being then in her twenty- 
second year. She was one of the best 
actresses in tragedy the French theatre 
can boast, but her efforts in comedy 
never rose beyond very ordinary medi- 
ocrity. She attempted Celimene in the 
Misanthrope of Moliere, and failed 
completely. Mademoiselle le Couvreur 
was one of the first who rejected the 
measured declamatory style of speak. 
ing, or rather of chanting, which so 
long prevailed on the French stage, 
and delivered her speeches in a natural 
tone and manner. The combined ef- 
fect when she and Baron appeared to- 
gether, astonished as much as it de- 
ighted the audience who had been long 
accustomed to the false taste of their 
predecessors. She studied hard to 


break the jingle of the rhyme, and the 
monotonous measure of the verse, for 
which Talma amongst modern actors 
was so eminently conspicuous. Earl 
in life she formed a tender liaison wit 
Count Maurice de Saxe, afterwards 
the great marshal who upheld the glory 
of the French arms, and wrested Fon- 
tenoy and Laffeldt from the valour of 
England. It was reported that she 
carried him off from a lady of exalted 
rank to whom he was previously at- 
tached; and it is certain that her ex. 
clusive partiality for this renowned 
warrior terminated only with her life. 
On one occasion he wrote to her from 
Courland, requesting a loan of money. 
She immediately sold her plate and 
jewels, and remitted to him a sum of 
oo thousand livres — about £1,500 
sterling. Marshal Saxe was one year 
younger than Mademoiselle le Couvrear, 
and survived her twenty years. Ma- 
dame Duclos was her contemporary 
and principal rival. She had reigned 
supreme for many years before the ap- 
pearance of Le Couvreur, but sank 
under the attraction of a more youth- 
ful competitor. Duclos and Le Cou- 
vreur were succeeded and surpassed by 
Dumesnil and Clairon, of whom we 
shall speak more at length on a future 
opportunity. 


DESTOUCHES, 


Tuts dramatist holds a middle place 
between Moliere and Regnard. He has 
not the vis comica of the first, nor the 
sustained gaiety of the second; but he 
unites in considerable excellence the 
distinguishing qualities of both. He 
is more skilful than Moliere in the 
winding up of a plot, and more delicate 
than Regnard in the construction of 
his dialogue. He never loses sight of 
that sound maxim of true comedy which 
says, “‘endeavour to improve men 
while you are amusing them.” He is 
at moral, but not always enter- 
taining. His comedies contain too much 
reason and too little humour. ‘There 
are three profound reflections for a 
single joke. Hence, they are heavy in 
representation and dull in reading. 
They contain brilliant sallies, but 
these are thinly scattered, and fail in 
effect from not being more frequently 
repeated. Destouches evinced when 
very young a taste for poetry, but cir- 


cumstances made him a soldier, and he 
narrowly escaped death by the explo- 
sion of a mine, at the siege of Barce- 
lona. Being afterwards quartered with 
his regiment at Soleur, he became ac- 
quate with the Marquis de Puisieux, 
the French ambassador, who persuaded 
him to abandon arms and study diplo- 
macy. 

Destouches fell into his views with 
all the ardour of a mind eager for 
novelty, and with such success that 
in ashort time he became secretary to 
the embassy. While in Switzerland, 
he composed his first comedy, entitled 
The Curious Impertinent, a subject 
taken from Don Quixote, which was 
soon afterwards performed in Paris with 
universal applause. In 1717, the Re- 
gent Duke of Orleans despatched him 
to England with Dubois, to negotiate 
a treaty of peace. He remained there 
for seven years, at the head of the 
French mission, and during that time 
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married a young Englishwoman. On 
the death of the Regent, who destined 
him for the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
Destouches retired to an estate he had 
a in the vicinity of Melun. 
n that retirement he composed all 
the dramatic pieces he wrote subse- 
wy to the Married Philosopher. 

om time to time he came to Paris, 
whenever he had a new comedy to pre- 
sent to the theatre, but always took 
his departure the day before the first 
representation. He was a man of 
candid and frank disposition, univer- 
sally esteemed for his probity, —a 
good citizen, a good husband, a good 
father, and a good friend. He died 
on his estate in 1754, aged seventy- 
four. He had been a member of the 
Academy from 1723. His works were 
printed, and include twenty-three 
comedies, besides several divertise- 
ments, and detached scenes. His best 
pieces are Le Glorieuz, and L’Irresolu. 
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The latter, particularly in the leading 
character of Millamour, has been freely 
copied by Murphy, in the well-known 
comedy of Know your own Mind. 
Le Glorieux (the Vain.Glorious), was 
written expressly for Dufresne, and 
was supposed to be taken from the 
actor himself, who was proud and 
overbearing in manner to an extent 
that rendered him universally ridicu- 
lous. He seldom condescended to 
speak to his servants, but usually 
communicated with them by signs. 
On one occasion, when he felt dis- 
inclined to go to the theatre, he said 
haughtily tohis valet, ‘‘ Let those people 
know that I do not intend to act to- 
night.” When he descended from a 
hackney-coach or sedan-chair, he 
either gave a signal, or said, “ Let 
some one pay that wretch.” It may 
easily be supposed, that he acted Le 
Glorieuz to the life. 


REGNARD. 


Voxrarre pronounced a flattering eu- 
logium on this comic dramatist, when 
he said, ‘‘ He who is not pleased with 
Regnard, is unworthy of admiring 
Moliere.” Regnard is justly entitled 
to this praise. Moliere himself might 
have ehpoctal ed ** Le Joueur” with- 
out shame, and Regnard ranks, beyond 
dispute, next to Moliere. Neither is 
the interval between them as long as 
that in the race between Nisus and 
Salius in the Trojan games in honour 
of Anchises on the coast of Sicily. 
Regnard was born in Paris in 1657, 
and died in 1709. He wrote twenty- 
three comedies, an opera, and a tras 
gedy. Fortunately for the reputation 
of the author, the latter was never 
acted, and no one is likely to be tempt- 
ed to read itasecondtime. Regnard, 
in early youth, was a great traveller, 
and visited several foreign courts, of 
which he has written various memo- 
randa. He was taken prisoner on 
board an English vessel by Algerine 
—— and sold for fifteen hundred 

cs (£60). His purchaser carried 


him to Constantinople, where for a 


long time he endured the horrors of 
slavery. At last his family remitted 
to him a sum sufficient to purchase his 
ransom, and he returned to France 
with his chains, which he always pre- 
served in his cabinet, as memorials of 
misfortune. Regnard does not draw 
his characters from imagination. His 
genius is one of quick observance ra- 
ther than inventive variety, He delves 
amongst the vices, errors, and absur- 
dities of living men, and copies from 
originals which passed under his own 
boservation. He searches for the ridi- 
culous in everything; and, are natu- 
rally of a tively temperament, his ob- 
ject is to laugh himself, and make 
others laugh along with him. His 
principal faults are carelessness of styles 
and a habit of telling in long recital an 
event which would be more effectively 
represented in action. He is decidedly 
a follower of Moliere, without being a 
close copyist—a disciple rather than a 
servile imitator — and built himself on 
a great master, who might have served 
as a model for all antiquity. 
J. W. C. 













































































































































































































































































Unprr the excitement of national ca- 
lamities or peculiar circumstances, 
whether tending to good or evil results, 
countries spring into notice and as- 
sume a new and important place in the 
thoughts of daily life. Thus it is at 
the present moment with the provinces 
through which the Danube flows; and 
amongst these, Servia and Wallachia 
form the centre-points of attraction. 
In drawing-room and in counting-house 
alike, are seen maps of lands, the very 
existence of which a year since scarce- 
ly occupied athought, and names whose 
length of syllables and impracticable 
amount of consonants would have 
daunted almost any English tongue, 
are now become ‘familiar in our 
mouths as household words.” In the 
same manner, books treating of these 
countries, which have lain unnoticed 
and covered with dust on our shelves, 
are taken down, and studied with an 
interest which belongs rather to the 
present political state of Europe gene- 
rally, than to the individual provinces 
thus forced ‘on our observation. In 
this spirit we took up the book, the 
title of which stands at the head of this 
article; and as, in its perusal, we have 
found not only information, but much 
entertainment, we will endeavour to 
give some slight account of the con- 
tents of volumes which seem but little 
known in England. The writer pre- 
tends to no great depth of thought, nor 
does he enter much into the party 
politics of the lands through which he 

asses. Early in life, he tells us, that 

alir’s translation of the fine old Ser- 
vian poems falling into his hands, he 
became so enamoured of their racy vi- 
gour and bold imagery, that he deter- 
mined, when opportunity offered, to 
visit Servia, and become personally ac- 
quainted with a nation from which 
such poetry had emanated. The mo- 
ment he chose for his visit was the year 
immediately succeeding the unhappy 
war in Hungary in which the Sclavo- 
nians had taken part ; and, perhaps, no 
time could have been better calculated 
to develop the peculiar characteristics 
of so warlike anation. Much was to be 
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gleaned in such a field; and our au- 
thor, who seems to have travelled with 
his eyes and ears open, has made the 
most of his opportunities. The result 
lies before us in the lively sketches con- 
tained in these two volumes. 

Nearly the whole of the first vo- 


lume is taken up with an account of 


our author’s visit to Belgrade, in which 
he gives us clever and spirited sketches 
of the characters with whom he comes 
in contact; we have the Turkish pa- 
sha, whom he visits in his desolate 
fortress, and the fair, young Servian 
zirl presenting him with “ ae and 
Sosilje’’ (everlasting and basil), the 
beloved flowers of her country; the 
rich Jewish family, and the bright- 
eyed Turkish boy who serves as guide. 
In one chapter he introduces us to a 
party of Hungarian exiles, and in the 
next makes us acquainted with old 
Jussuf, the philosopher, who, while 
cobbling shoes for a few pence ‘a-day, 
sings his old songs, speaks calmly of 
the time when his father rolled in 
riches, and occupied a post of honour 
under the Turkish government ; ever 
and anon uttering wise saws and apho- 
risms, with the dignity of a So- 
crates, and the phlegma of a Diogenes. 
Treading on the heels of civil war, 
as he did, our author was called upon 
to witness much that was painful and 
harrowing to the feelings. He begins 
his book with a striking description of 
the desolate appearance of a town si- 
tuated on the Danube, which was laid 
in ashes by the cannons of the fortress 
of Peterwardein. From this portion 
of the volume we select our first ex- 
tract, as a specimen of our author's 
graphic powers of description, as well 
as giving us ‘an ower true tale” of 
of the miseries war inflicts :— 


“The steamer lay to at a somewhat deso- 
late spot, near Neusatz, opposite to Peter- 
wardein. I had been advised to take up my 
abode at the ‘ White Boat’ inn, and a little 
Jewish boy, who seized upon my carpet-bag 
as I stepped out of the vessel, offered to be 
my guide. 

“* Are you strong enough to carry it?’ I 
said to the lad, whose dress consisted of an 
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old military cap, a worn out Honved’s jack- 
et, patched in all directions, and trowsers 
picked up from the rejected wardrobe of a 
huzzar, as its tatters clearly indicated. 

“*Why not? answered the boy in an 
accent that left no doubt of his Jewish ex- 
traction, ‘and even if I were not strong 
enough, I must still do it or starve.’ 

““* Have you no parents to take care of 
you ?’ 

*** Parents!’ replied the lad, shouldering 
my carpet-bag and leading the way, ‘ my 
mother is alive, but they killed my father 
about a year ago.’ 

“¢Who killed him ?’ 

** God only knows! He went out early 
one day, and was found dead in the evening, 
just outside the town, and it was no one’s 
business then to look after the murderer. 
When a Hungarian met a Jew, he slew him 
for being a Servian, and when a Servian 
met a Jew, he killed him for being a Magyar. 
My mother was at her wits’ end to support 
me and my little brothers and sisters; and 
she fell ill of want and sorrow. Then came 
the fire ; the house we lived in was burnt to 
the ground, with nearly all that we pos- 
sessed; what was saved from the fire the 
soldiers took, I do not know if they were 
Croats or Magyars, and when we opened 
our eyes next morning we had not even a 
crust of bread left! Since then my mother 
has been too ill to work; she lives with the 
little children in a village hard by. I go 
every day to the steamer, and give her what 
I earn.’ 

“¢And do you earn something every 
day? said I to this young supporter of a 
household.’ 

“ *T must Sir,’ was the answer, ‘ otherwise 
we should all starve; when I get no job at 
the steamer, I manage to earn something by 
selling cigars up at the castle; I make four 
kreutzers by every packet, and I generally 
sell at least four packets every day.’ 

“** And is that enough for you all to live 
upon,’ 

“*We must make it do; we have lived 
upon it, and moreover, since New Year's 
Day, I have laid by three florins; with 
these I shall buy pipe-sticks and lucifer 
matches; and if 1 have any money left over 
and above, I shall buy laces, thread and 
handkerchiefs, and things will be better with 
us then.’ 

“« The barefooted Jew boy was a true type 
of his whole race—so often bent, but never 
broken, Crushed by misfortune, the Jew 
loses all but his untiring energy ; he is ever 
ready to begin life again; he never loses 
patience, but turns a stone into a farthing, a 
farthing into a florin. 

“ A narrow causeway, surrounded by stag- 
nant water from the Danube, leads from the 
pier to a small island, and thence to the 
town. 

“** Here we lived,’ said the lad, when we 
reached one of the first cottages, consisting 
of nothing but bare walls; ‘here and in 
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mauy other places, the fire burst out at the 
same moment; and what a fire it was! It 
began early in the morning, and by noon the 
whole town was in ashes. We saw it from 
a great distance. The smoke extended for 
miles.’ 

“The few streets through which I walked 
to my destination bore evident marks of the 
extent of the calamity that had befallen 
the most thriving town in the Backa; all 
around were blackened ruins; nothing re- 
mained of Neusatz, which might well have 
been called the most pleasant town on the 
Lower Danube, but a mass of scorched walls 
and charred timbers. emt Oe hee 

“ Arrived at the ‘ White Boat,’ I dis- 
charged my guide and began my wander- 
ings alone through the town. I took my 
way through the principal thoroughfare 
leading towards the Danube. This street, 
formerly swarming with people, was now 
utterly deserted. Some few shopkeepers and 
mechanics had scantily ranged a few wretched 
wares here and there in the windows, and 
attempts had been made to conceal the effects 
of the fire, and to render a house or two 
habitable. The traces of revival of trade in 
this spot, made the rest of the town look all 
the more desolate and death-like. The ruins 
of 2,000 houses lay heaped around like a 
vast churchyard; docks and nettles flou- 
rished in the country and grass in the streets ; 
the walls were overgrown with moss, and 
the doors and windows with ivy. Here and 
there were complete fields dotted with grass- 
grown mounds; these were the courts of the 
larger houses, or of warehouses, once abun- 
dantly filled, magazines of corn or squares, 
formerly surrounded by the mansions of the 
wealthy citizens. Warehouses, dwellings 
and magazines, all had vanished, and their 
former owners had either fallen in war or 
been driven into exile. Of the 20,000 souls 
who once inhabited Neusatz, scarce 6,000 
remained, and these had sought shelter in a 
few hundred cottages and hovels, situated 
for the most part at the northern end of the 
town ; here they lived, densely crowded and 
exposed to every kind of privation and to 
all the diseases of the aguish climate, which 
were rendered doubly virulent by want of 
space. 

“The 12th June, 1849, was a dreadful 
day for Neusatz—dreadful at the time, la- 
mentable in its effects, and unproductive of 
any military advantage. When the Ban 
surrounded Peterwardein and Neusatz with 
his troops, the Servian population of Neu- 
satz were fully resolved to abandon the 
town, sacrificing it to the Ban’s projects. 
The citizens were ready to compound for the 
loss of their houses, provided they were al- 
lowed to remove their guods, their money 
and their valuables to a place of safety. 
The Ban appeared before Neusatz in order 
to drive out the Hungarian garrison, and 
force them back upon Peterwardein. Before 
the Servian population had time to take any 
measures of safety, the advanced guard of 
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the Ban’s army marched into the town dur- 
ing the night, followed almost immediately 
by larger masses of troops. The Servian in- 
habitants were told that they need not quit 
the town, as a few hours would place it in 
the hands of the Imperial troops, under the 
command of the Ban and his staff. It is 
almost imr«csible to understand how the 
Ban came ot to perceive that the occupa- 
tion of Neusatz must be a very questionable 
advantage, as the whole town was exposed 
to shells from Peterwardein, and there could 
be no doubt that the Hungarian garrison of 
that fortress would strain every nerve in 
order to drive back the Croats. 

“ As the troops of the Ban entered Neu- 
satz, all the Hungarian inhabitants quitted 
the town; this move portended something 
extraordinary ; and accordingly, about three 
o'clock in the morning, the guns of Peter- 
wardein opened a heavy fire on Neusatz, 
which was soon burning in several places. 
The wind carried the flames from roof to 
roof, and in an hour the town was one mass 
of fire. Noone had time to save anything— 
those were happy who escaped with their 
lives. The wretched inhabitants rushed to 
the town-gates, and many perished in the 
flames. The plundering now became gene- 
ral ; both Hungarians and Croats broke into 
the houses, and were deterred only when 
driven back by the heat. Towards noon 
the town was one sea of flames, reaching al- 
most to Peterwardein. The commander of 
the fortress feared lest the outworks might 
catch fire. Where the miserable inhabitants 
found a refuge is a mystery. Some, per- 
haps, sought a new home in Croatia, Scla- 
vonia, Syrmia; some even in Belgrade and 
Servia. 

“ Meanwhile the moon had risen during 
my wanderings. The red clouds disappeared 
in the west, and the blackened ruins loomed 
in the twilight ; where formerly houses stood 
‘was now a morass, tenanted by frogs. I 
made the best of my way towards my inn, 
to avoid being overtaken by the darkness 
in the midst of such desolation ; but I missed 
my road in the labyrinth of ruins, and it 
seemed to me that I was getting farther and 
farther from my destination. I perceived in 
the distance a woman in rags, and with 
dishevelled hair, sitting on a stone, her face 
buried in her hands, and her eyes staring 
with a melancholy expression into vacancy. 

“* What are you doing here ?’ said I. 

“*T have come home to rest me awhile 
before I go to sleep.’ 

“ *Do you live here then ?” 

“This is my home—nothing remains of 
it but the bare walls; yet still it is my home; 
there where you see the elder-bush, there is 
my bed. Ihave known better times, and 
never thought that I should one day have 
to work for my daily bread; but so it is! 
and I must bear my fate. But I will never 
leave my house; I must defend it against 
the Magyars. Have you heard, sir, that they 
are going to set fire to-night to Neusatz.’ 
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“T now perceived that the poor woman 
was wandering in her mind, and on asking 
if she would show me the way to the ‘ White 
Boat,’ she answered— 

“*T would gladly do so by day, but not 
at night; I have told you that I cannot 
leave my house; my husband might come 
home, you know: we have loved each other 
so long, and had been only eight days mar- 
ried, when he was marched out to the camp 
before St. Thomas; he may return any mo- 
ment.’ 

“She pointed out the way I should take; 
I followed it, not without a shudder, as I 
thought of the hopeless watch held by that 
poor, crazed woman.” 


Servia, politically regarded, is one 
of the most extraordinary of the minor 
states of Europe; she holds virtually 
an independent position, though appa- 
rently tributary to the Porte. In a. p. 
1812, Servia rebelled against Turkish 
despotism and sided with the Russians, 
then at open enmity with the Sultan. 
She was not long in perceiving the 
short-sightedness of this measure, and 
at the end of the war voluntarily re- 
newed her allegiance to Turkey, gladly 
consenting to the stipulation imposed 
by the Sultan, which comprised the 
payment ofa yearly tribute of £20,000, 
and the right on the part of the Porte 
to garrison six fortresses, amongst 
which Belgrade was the most impor- 
tant. In consideration of those con- 
cessions on the part of Servia, she was 
permitted to enjoy many valuable pri- 
vileges. A constitution was formed, 
and Prince Alexander Georgewitsch 
(son of Kara George, banished by the 
Sultan) was elected head of the go. 
vernment by the people. This election 
was, as a mere matter of form, ratified 
by the Porte; and Servia since that 
time has remained really independent, 
and has enjoyed in consequence an un- 
usual share of prosperity. Twenty 

rears of this comparative freedom have 
induced a steadily progressive civilisa- 
tion in this country, which must be re- 
garded with amazement by those ac. 
quainted with the anomalous condition 
of the frontier provinces, of which Ser- 
via forms one. With a population half 
Mussulman, half Christian, and social 
customs half Turkish, half European, 
she has raised herself, in spite of a host 
of impediments, to an important posi- 
tion. An independence of spirit, a love 
of liberty (in contradistinction to li- 
cense) has sprung up amongst the Ser- 
vians, which, unless crushed by superior 

wers amidst the coming turmoil of 

uropean warfare, must in time render 
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her a free and powerful state. Prince 
Alexander shows his wisdom in striving 
to preserve neutrality in the present 
Russian and Turkish struggle ; he per- 
ceives too well, that in passiveness 
alone can his little province hope to 
escape evils which might end in her 
annihilation. 

Strangely enough, in the heart of 
Servia and Southern Hungary are 
found whole villages peopled by Ger- 
mans; they are little lowed: though al- 
ways respected by the natives—a fact 
easily accounted for by their exclusive- 
ness, and that sort of pride which 
springs from a consciousness of greater 
practical knowledge. The farms of the 
Swabians are known by their superior 
cultivation; the owners not only under- 
stand how to produce the most from 
the land, but how to bring their pro- 
duce to the best market. Thrift and 
prosperity characterise all the villages 
colonised by the industrious Germans, 
The Swabians are never known to in- 
termarry with the Servians, but remain 
a people apart, adhering with the most 
scrupulous fidelity to their own cus- 
toms and language. They discuss the 
village politics in their own beloved 
German— condescending only to ad- 
dress the ignorant peasants in the Ser- 
vian or Hungarian dialects, they exact 
from their equals in rank that they 
should talk German to them. There 
is no mistaking those Germans—they 
are instantly recognised by being bet- 
ter, though less picturesquely dress- 
ed; their closely-cropped hair and 
shaven faces betray them, as well as 
their broad-brimmed Swabian hats. 

The, costume of the Servian peasant 
is peculiar—he wears full-plaited, white 
trousers, which hang almost like a pet- 
ticoat over high black boots, a short, 
white shirt, made of fine home-spun 
linen, which is worn over the trousers, 
a dark-blue cloth waistcoat, with huge 
buttons of white metal (silver when the 
wearer is rich enough), and a black 
silk handkerchief S ed carelessly 
round his throat, while his hair falls in 
thick, black curls about his shoulders, 
surmounted by a hat much resembling 
our * wide-awake.” The women wear 
petticoats and boddices of various gay 
stuffs, ornament their heads and necks 
with silk kerchiefs, twining gold coins 
through their hair and round their 
busts; their rich, black tresses are 
braided in long tails, and often a rose 
is carelessly pinned on one side. Both 
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men and women are well made, and 
with handsome features, The Sclavo- 
nian type is here found in its fullest 
perfection. The women, with their 
faultless shapes and exquisite profiles, 
have, however, one great blemish—not 
content with the rich colouring which 
nature with a lavish hand bestows upon 
them, smear their faces with red paint, 
and the finely-chiselled mouth often 
discloses bad teeth. 

We cannot better conclude this 
sketch of the Servian people, drawn 
from the pleasant work before us, 
than by translating some passages 
descriptive of the Greek and Slavish 
Churches, which are the two forms in 
which Christianity exists here: — 


“ He who would gain a just idea of the 
people, must see them onSundays and festival 
days ; then they come forth in all their pride 
of costume, and assemble in crowds in the 
churches, the beer and wine shops, and the 
dancing-rooms. It was Sunday morning, 
and we resolved to devote the day to making 
the tour of the churches in the neighbour- 
hood. . 2 6 o Passing through a 
wooden door, we entered the green court- 
yard which surrounds the church on all 
sides, and which was thickly strewn with 
the red marble grave-stones peculiar to 
southern Hungary. We found the congre- 
gation already assembled in the church, and 
service begun. ‘The magnificence of all 
around betokened the near neighbourhood 
of one of the wealthy lords of the soil, the 
founders and supporters of the church. The 
Teonastase (or painted screen, which divides 
the altar from the nave of the church) pre- 
sented to our view several well-executed 
pictures, while the pillars and prie-dieux 
were ornamented with gilding. Fine carved 
wood-work adorned the pevnice, or seats for 
the choristers; the Gospels were bound in 
red velvet, with silver clasps; while the 
table from which the priest read the Bible 
testified to the graceful handiwork of wo- 
man. The dissenting Greek Church is not, 
like the early Eastern Church, inimical to 
art; architecture, painting, and sculpture 
find in her a patron and friend not less 
powerful than in the Catholic Church itself. 
The parishes are proud of their beautiful 
churches; and to bestow rich gifts for their 
adornment, is regarded by the Servians as a 
pious deed. The architecture of the Greek 
resembles, with some differences, that of the 
Latin Church; in the former the nave oc- 
cupies the largest part; in front are the 
seats for the men—behind, those for the wo- 
men. Altars, such as are found in Catholic 
churches, there are none. The altar of the 
Servian Church is a small space behind a 
high screen, guiltless of ornament; in the 
centre of it stands the ‘ Prestot,’ a table 
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which no one is allowed to approach or touch 

except the priest, and upon which are placed 
the holy utensils employed in the service. 
In this space, which is called the altar, the 
priest offers up prayers. At certain inter- 
vals, during the ceremony of mass, he pre- 
sents himself to the congregation, issuing from 
behind the curtains, which fall on either side 
the paintings. The seats for the pevnici, or 
choristers, are placed on the right and left 
outside the teonastase. These choristers 
play an important part in the service. The 
congregation have no share in the singing, 
but the choir chant the responses in turn 
with the priest. The young people in many 
places regard it as an honour to be chosen 
as pevnik, and emulate each other in the 
culture of their voice and beauty of their 
singing. Music, however, is the art to which 
the Greek Church shows the least favour. 
Instrumental music is never admitted. The 
organ is unknown in the Servian Church, 
and the singing is seldom more than a suc- 
cession of indistinct and often discordant 
modulations, broken at times by a passing 
strain of melody. Rhythm and harmony 
must not be looked for; here music has re- 
mained in much the same state as that in 
which it existed in the earliest times of the 
Christian Church, retaining a decided re- 
semblance to the singing of the nations from 
amongst whom the first converts to Christi- 
anity proceeded, It was Catholicism which 
raised music to the dignity of an art. In pro- 
portion to the poverty of the music, is the 
necessity of selecting a choir of fine boys’ 
voices, to give it importance in the service. 


+ . . . . . . 7 


“ We were told that the village was partly 
peopled by Slovacks. Their houses are ex- 
ternally little distinguishable from those of 
the other inhabitants; though within may 
generally be found more of that plodding in- 
dustry which leaves no time for the enjoy- 
ments and recreations of life. The Servian 
loves pleasure; he is a friend of the table, 
the bottle, and the dance, and seldoms allows 
sorrow to sit heavily on his heart. Beneath 
the warm rays of a southern sun, his blood 
has thawed, and he speaks eagerly and boast- 
ingly of his own deeds, as well as those of 
his forefathers, and seems resolved to meet 
all doubt with the utmost pertinacity. The 
Slovack, a child of the cold Tatra mountains, 
is careful, reserved, humble, and the change 
of climate has exercised little influence upon 
his temperament. 

“The difference of character in the two 
nations is seen in the dress; especially is 
this observable amongst the women. Their 
costume is very simple, nay, often mean- 
looking ; and on Sundays amidst the gaily- 
dressed Servians, they have the appearance 
of penitents. The girls never wear bright 
colours; one sees no coins suspended round 
their throats, or twined in their hair, and no 
paint upon their cheeks; their only head- 





ribbon, which are fastened behind, and hang 
down with the braids of hair. The women 
generally wear dark blue linen petticoats, 
and a handkerchief of the same sombre co- 
lour thrown over the head. This gives the 
Slovacks, when seen in groups, a dull, mo- 
notonous, almost funereal appearace. 

“A party of these dark figures is moving 
through a side street of the village—let us 
follow them! They are bound, like our- 
selves, for their church. But where is this 
church ? Whichever way we look, nothing 
is visible that resembles a house consecrated 
to the service of God. At the end of the 
village a large wooden gate stands open, and 
we follow the little troop of Slovacks into 
the courtyard of a peasant’s house. Two 
mulberry trees, planted in the corner, throw 
a shade across the yard, and agricultural im- 
plements lie scattered around; on the steps 
of a house, somewhat better than those sur- 
rounding it, some children are playing in the 
sand. From a mean-looking dwelling a 
man, about forty years of age, appears; his 
black dress, silk gown hanging behind and 
thrown over one arm, and the two white 
bands pending from the collar, announce the 
pastor of the congregation. The women 
stop, reverentially salute their minister, who 
passes on before them. He halts before the 
low, narrow door of a thatched, wooden 
house, more resembling a barn than a dwel- 
ling; this is the church of the Slovacks. 
The interior is as poverty-stricken as the ex- 
terior. 

“Opposite the entrance, stands the altar 
and pulpit, both of common painted wood: 
on one side of the narrow space sit the 
women, with their lugubrious head-gear, 
on the other the men, on benches of rough 
wood; the old and grey-headed sit in front, 
and taking their places according to their 
age. The seat behind is appropriated to the 
youths and children, and in thespace between 
the door and the altar, the girls Stand or 
kneel. The whitewashed walls disdain all 
ornament ; a simple ivory crucifix stands on 
the altar. The service is conducted in the 
Slovack language. The pastor addresses 
his little congregation in words of simple 
exhortation—the subject of his discourse (it 
is harvest-time) is a comparison between 
industry and idleness; it is happily chosen, 
and attention and faith are perceptible on 
every countenance. Hymns, in which the 
Lord of the Harvest is petitioned to bless the 
fruit of the fields, conclude the short and sim- 
ple service.” 


Here we must take leave of these 
pleasant “ Wanderings,” assuring our 
readers who like German literature as 
well as we do, that they may pass an 
hour or two ageeeably enough with 


the author, to whom we now bid 
adieu, 
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PROFESSOR WILSON—*‘‘ CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 


Srxce our last number appeared, the country has lost another of its great lite- 
rary celebrities, Professor Wilson. Having all but completed his three-score 
years and ten, the poet of the “Isle of Palms’ — the author of the*inextinguish- 
able laughter of the ‘* Noctes” — the brilliant and high-toned lecturer on man’s 
Moral Being, has been gathered to his fathers. He was the last of the galaxy of 

oets which the past generation produced—and, as such, his death marks an era. 
Deon, Southey, Moore, Wordsworth, Campbell, Coleridge, Scott, and now 
Wilson, are all gone; and we are fairly entered on a new era, and a new school 
of poetry, which, though exhibiting abundant beauty of its own, is not likely, 
it must be said, to rival, either in popularity or enduring fame, that of the 
generation now closed. On a level with none of the illustrious authors men- 
tioned above would we place Wilson as a poet, but as a man he was greater 
than any of them ; and we feel, that while paying this just but feeble tribute to 
his memory, that it is no vain phrase to say that, “ take him all in all, we ne’er 
shall look upon his like again.” 

It was a curious position, and one in many respects without a parallel, which 
Wilson occupied in the public eye. It was not merely as an author, but far more 
as a man, that he was remarkable. He had become almost personally familiar 
to an extent which few authors ever attain, even although their works should 
have attracted a higher degree of celebrity than any one of his; and this per- 
sonal celebrity was magnified, though, in some measure also distorted, by the 
way in which the actual man was associated, in the mind of the public, with 
all the sayings and doings of that most successful of mythical personages— 
« Christopher North.” 

We need not dwell upon the story of his life; although, in competent 
hands, the biography of this most genial-hearted, exuberant, and rarely-gifted 
man ought to make one of the most fascinating memoirs that ever issued from 
the press. The son of a wealthy cloth-manufacturer of Paisley, he was born in 
that town on the 19th of May, 1785; and after being boarded for some years 
at the manse of Mearns—a parish lying midway between Paisley and 
Glasgow—he was transferred to the University of Glasgow, and subsequently 
to that of Oxford, where he entered Magdalen College as a gentleatesr 
commoner. Here his native genius began to show itself; and, among 
other honours, he carried off the Newdegate prize of fifty guineas for an 
English poem of as many lines, on the subject of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture—a production which, doubtless justly, he afterwards regarded as a 
mere boyish effect. Upon quitting Oxford, he purchased the beautiful estate 
of Elleray, on the banks of Lake Windermere ; and in the picturesque beauty 
of this now celebrated district, as well as in the company of his brother-poet 
Wordsworth, he found much to minister to his naturally high poetic tempera- 
ment. Wordsworth and he became fast friends—although the sedate, unim- 
ipraet (and, for paradox sake, we may say, prosaic) poet of the Lyrical 

allads and the *‘ Excursion” was in character the very antipodes of the irre- 
pressibly buoyant, enthusiastic, and idealising youth who so soon afterwards 
delighted the public, and shocked the old stagers of the literary world, by his 
brilliant sallies in the “* Noctes.” At Windermere he was Admiral of the Lakes, 
and led the way in his yacht on occasion of the memorable visit of Scott and 
Canning to that romantic locality. Strange anecdotes are told of his eccentricity 
and adventurous spirit during this period of his life; many, if not most, of which, 
however, we must warn our readers, are nothing better than myths engen- 
dered in the heated mind of the public, by those fanciful and humorous 
exaggerations of his peculiarities which he delighted to dash off in the character 
of Christopher North. In this heyday of his life, Wilson was distinguished by 
that fine physical development and lion-like port, upon which, even until lately, 
years produced but little effect, and which among his college friends acquired 
for him a pre-eminence in the boating, pugilistic, and other athletic exercises in 
which the youth of England delight so much to engage. What is true of many 
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other eminent men, is said to have been true of Wilson, namely, that he was 
more his mother’s son than his father's. ‘Traditional remembrances of this lady's 
wit and beauty are still preserved ; and if report can be believed, the resemblance 
was as marked in the physical as in the mental characteristics of her son. In 
the flush of early youth, he must have been a very model of manly beauty ; and 
his magnificent face and head would have satisfied the most fastidious disciples 
of the school either of Spurzheim or Lavater. 

Having been obliged, in consequence of profuse expenditure and some reverses 
of fortune, to abandon his romantic retreat at the lakes, Wilson returned to 
Scotland, and rejoined his widowed mother, then residing in Edinburgh. He 
adopted the law as his nominal profession, but probably with no fixed intention 
of practising it. In 1818 he became a candidate for the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh; and although great opposition was made 
to him, on account of his sporting predilections and exuberant disregard for 
conventionalities, yet the influence of Scott, Wordsworth, and other men of 
eminence sufliced to secure his election. It was in the previous year that Black- 
wood’s Magazine was established — a periodical which, from its seventh number 
downwards (though latterly by intermitting fits), continued to draw more me- 
morable support from him than, perhaps, any journal ever did from the pen of 
an individual writer. He was not at any time the editor of that Magazine, but 
he was its intellectual Atlas, and probably exercised an important influence on 
the role which that publication has since played in the world of letters. Although 
no man but himself could have so successfully triumphed, single-handed, over 
Jeffrey and the frigid Whig coteries of Edinburgh, and although frequently put 
forward as the mouthpiece of his party, Wilson’s political position was in a man. 
ner accidental only. He dashed off his telling articles with infinite zest — he 
loved nothing better than to astonish, and ridicule, and castigate the starched-up 
literary priggism of Edinburgh Whiggery; but his mind was too broad, his sym- 

athies too catholic, for him long to remain a political partisan, and he gradually 
took himself to the more lastingly congenial field of general literature. A se- 
lection from the contributions of his eloquent pen to this Magazine were published 
in 1842, under the title of ‘* Recreations of Christopher North,” which manifest, 
in a remarkable degree, that true poetry and fairy-like fancy with which his other 
works are characterised. 

These ‘* Recreations” are, in many respects, a very remarkable work. They 
consist partly of exquisite criticism in the vein peculiar to Wilson—in which 
the book reviewed is lost sight of in the all-pervading personality of the reviewer. 
But the greater and still more delightful portion, is that which depicts scenes in 
the life of ** Christopher” himself. In these he idealises the events of his youth- 
ful life. The past rises up before the mind's eye of the ardent writer, with all 
its main features unchanged, but eclectically gathered into artistic groups, and 
bathed and consecrated in that “light that never was on shore or sea.” It isa 
beneficent provision of our nature that, as the Past recedes from us, its sunny 
hours linger longest on the memory—its shadows and clouds soon disappear in 
the distance, leaving its bright spots alone in view. ‘The Past, in truth, as 
Emerson says, is ever a poet, bathing our youthful days in couleur-de-rose ; and 
in the airy world of memory, as well as of reality, we experience the truth of 
Keats’s happy saying, that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” Wilson was 
born of affluent parents, and he seems tohave been tenderly cared for ; and 
these ‘‘ Recreations” everywhere bear throughout them the impress of a happy 
youth, His temperament was one peculiarly fitted for the enjoyment of the im- 
petuous sports and joys of youth; and often, amidst the gravest moralising 
or the finest criticism, we find him fondly recurring to his and his fellow-board- 
ers’ adventures on the Moor of Mearns, to the pools and banks of Humbie Burn ; 
the trouts in the “‘ Four Lochs,” and all the ongoings, whether merry or sad, of 
the good people of what he still affectionately calls “ Our Parish.” Not less 
dearly does he refer to “‘ my father’s house,” to which he and his brothers used 
to return at the Christmas or midsummer holidays, somewhere near the old 
Abbey of Paisley. ‘‘ That house,” he says, ‘‘to my eyes the fairest of earthly 
dwellings, with its old ivied turrets and orchard-garden, bright alike with fruit 
and with flowers,” but of which, he says, not one stone now remains. ‘ The 
very brook that washed its foundations has vanished along with them; and a 
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crowd of other buildings, wholly without character, has long stood where here a 
single tree, and there a grove, did once render so lovely that small demesne ; 
which, how could we, who thought it the very heart of Paradise, even for one 
moment have believed, was one day to be blotted out of being, and we 
ourselves—then so linked in love that the band which bound us altogether was, 
in its gentle pressure, felt not, nor understood—to be scattered far and abroad, 
like so many leaves that, after one wild parting rustle, are separated by roaring 
wind-eddies and brought together no more !” 

With hardly less fondness, in these “‘ Recreations,” does he dwell on Winder- 
mere, the Lakes, and Elleray. And well might he dwell on such souvenirs, for, 
apart from the romantic loveliness of that district, where so much of his early 
manhood was spent, it was there that he met with one, “‘ whose grace and good- 
ness,” said Lockhart, with touching delicacy, after she was no more, ‘could 
have found no fitter home than Elleray, except where she is now.” The object 
of his attachment was a young English lady of some fortune, and of much per- 
sonal attractions; and it was under the mild, sunny radiance of his early married 
life with this lady, that Wilson made his first definite essay in poetry, in his 
“ Elegy on the Death of Grahame,” and the “Isle of Palms.” His partner was 
one every way worthy of him; and it has been said by one who knew her well, 
that ‘if ever there was a women to be sorrowed for throughout a widowed life, 
it was she—so opposite fo the dazzling, impetuous spirit of her mate, in the 
beautiful gentleness and equanimity of her temper, yet adapting herself so en. 
tirely to his tastes, and repaid by such a deep and lasting affection.” Her 
death was a blow which Wilson felt with all the deep tenderness of his nature ; 
and when he resumed his duties at the University after that event, he made his 
apology to his class for not having examined their essays, in the exquisite and 
touching words—* I could not see to read them in the darkness of the valley and 
shadow of death!” 

We may mention also, as illustrative of the undying affection which 
Wilson cherished for this amiable and attractive lady, that when recently con- 
versing with a young friend (who attended the Professor in almost the last course 
of lectures which he delivered) as to the powerful influence which the earnest 
eloquence of Wilson so often produced on his hearers, our ex-student mentioned, 
as the most memorable instance of this which he remembered, alecture upon Me- 
mory, in which the Professor was describing the way in which a long-widowed 
husband would look back upon the early partner of his lot. The warm elo- 
quence of the lecturer held his audience enchained. On and on he went, wax- 
ing more and more touching and impressive, and his face lighting up with 
emotion as the words came rushing to his lips. His eyes began to fill with 
moisture—then the lower jaw began to tremble—and at last, overpowered by 
his emotions, the old man stopped in mid career, and buried his head in his 
arms on the desk before him. Fora minute there was perfect stillness in the 
class ; but when Wilson again raised his head, and two big tears were seen roll- 
ing down his cheeks as he essayed to proceed, his voice was drowned in the 
loud cheers of the young students around him. 

It is instructive to mark the several stages in the literary career of this emi- 
nent man. First we have the ‘Isle of Palms,” and his other poems, charac- 
terised by a dreamy beauty, a graceful diffuseness, and exhibiting sentiment and 
action too idealised to take a sufficiently strong hold upon the interest of the 
reader. Next we have the astonishing and unique prose of his ‘* Noctes,” over- 
flowing with the richest humour, and in all its parts redolent with the — of 
the banquet ; and, moreover, indulging in playful exaggerations, which being 
taken as literal facts by a large portion of the public, won for the really tempe- 
rate Wilson a reputation for excessive conviviality and eccentricities which 
belonged only to the ideal ‘‘ Christopher North.” Next, passing from this 
region of boisterous mirth, we come to his ‘ Recreations,” over which a gentler 
feeling presides. Here we find humour dissociated from its rougher concomi- 
tants, and blent in delightful union with that tender, idealising spirit of beauty, 
which was the strongest characteristic of Wilson’s mind, ever and anon inter- 
spersed with passages of profoundest thought. Lastly, we come to the final 
series with which he enriched the pages of Blackwood—his “‘ Dies Boreales,”—a 
series so called in graceful antagonism to his ‘‘ Ambrosial Nights,” and which 
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(containing some of the finest passages he ever wrote) evidence on every page 
what a mighty change had deepened over that flashing intellect with the lapse of 
years. Wilson’s spirit was always a religious one. Amidst all the freaks and 
extravagances of his earlier years, the religious feeling remained unobscured, 
and grew, as such feelings ought ever to grow, in strength, as he advanced on 
the journey of life. Disregardful of conventionalities, the refuge of weak minds, 
and disdaining hypocrisy in every shape, Wilson's religion had nothing in it akin 
to that of the formalist, and was far profounder and more pervading than any 
mere sentiment. It lay firm and strong, the very basis of his nature; and in 
these ‘‘ Dies Boreales”—the last of which was written after his retirement 
from the professor's chair, and when everyone thought his literary career 
was for ever closed —this deeply religious spirit shines forth in augmented 
strength and beauty. It has grown robust since the youthful days of lis poetry 
—it has grown far wiser, more practical, more searching, more profound, but 
still marked, as of yore, with that width of sympathy and genial spirit of love 
which so endeared the man to all who knew him. Profound and subtle thought, 
relieved by a graceful humour, forms the staple of these latest productions of his 
eloquent pen; but throughout them all there breathes the religious spirit of 
which we have spoken, mingling with and hallowing their beauties —at once 
solemn and brilliant, a Boreal sky with all its stars. 

Both in his poetry and in his prose, Wilson exhibited peculiar talents, which 
suffice to distinguish his writings from those of any other author. It cannot be 
doubted that he was stronger in his prose than in his verse; or rather, we 
should say, he threw more genuine poetry into his prose writings than he ever 
did into his poems. Nor is it difficult to understand how this should be, when 
we recollect that he may be said to have left the field of poetry when his 
mind was scarcely out of its juvenescence. ‘The muse of Wilson deals only with 
the gentler and purer feelings of our nature, and with the more refined and deli- 
cate perceptions; and even in the description of human misery and wickedness, 
he cannot help mingling some ethereal and redeeming touches. ‘‘ By the youth- 
ful genius of Wilson,” says Delta, “it seems to have been felt something like 
sin to approach the confines of guilt and crime, or to delineate any of the darker 
and more repulsive features of human nature. His contemplations are all of the 
soft and serene ; even his descriptions are confined to the fair and beautiful; 
the rugged under his touch acquires a moonlight shading ; sorrow becomes sanc- 
tified, and the thunder-storm, along with its devouring lightning, has ever its 
fertilising shower. It is his bathing all his characters in the ‘purple light of 
love,’ which unfits Professor Wilson for shining as a poet of consummate dramatic 
power.” While in the act of composition, his mind seems to have been worked 
up to a kind of exalted reverie, in which he saw the material world, with its 
lovely valleys and magnificent mountains, its murmuring rivers and rolling 
oceans, its sheeted lakes and umbrageous forests, outstretched before him in one 
vast panorama of phantasmagorial pageantry. And one of the great defects of 
his earlier poetry will be found to result from the ‘fatal facility” with which, 
in these hours of inspiration, he found expression for his exuberant wealth of 
thought and imagery. 

In our opinion, the vis poetica was stronger in Wilson than in, perhaps, any 
author that ever lived. Even to look at him was sufficient to impress one with 
a sense of the peculiar vividness of the poetic faculty in him. His face was 
instinct with feeling, joined to an expression of power that proved the emotions 
to be no mere vapour that could influence so much strength. His eye, full of 
the ‘‘ lightnings of genius,” was the most inspired one we ever beheld; and his 
appearance when animated — his noble head, with its flashing eyes, and wild- 
floating hair, and the sympathetic motion of his frame—was more like that 
of the inspired bards of Israel than any other ideal we can fancy.* His 









* Lockhart, writing of Wilson, five-and-thirty years ago, says : — “‘ The effect of his fea- 
tures was ‘more eloquent, both in its gravity and in its levity, than almost any counte- 
nance I am acquainted with, is in any one cast of expression ; and yet I am not without my 
suspicions, that the versatility of its language may in the end take away from its power. In 
a convivial meeting — more particularly after the two first hours are over — the beauty to 
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style was a faithful exponent of the man; and it has been remarked of his prose 
writings, that he *‘ approaches more nearly than any modern since Burke, to 
that wild prophetic movement of style and manner which the bards of Israel 
exhibit—nay, more nearly even than Burke, since with Wilson it is a perpetual 
afflatus.” ‘That he did not do more, therefore, in the region of pure poetry, is 
mainly due to his idiosyncrasies — to his aversion for the shackles of rhyme 
and rhythm, and to that impatience of systematic labour and the perfecting of 
details, which marked the whole character of the man. As is usual with tem- 
peraments like his, long fits of indclence were broken by bursts of intellectual 
vigour. He needed no aid of stimulants to awake his wierd-like powers ; but 
often he might have been seen pacing his room rapidly to and fro, when on the 
eve of some literary task, muttering and speaking to himself, as thought upon 
thought came rushing upon him; until the tide of inspiration broke over him, 
exalting his faculties, and laying the whole theme plain and map-like before 
him ; and then the pen was seized, and the task was accomplished with the ra- 
pidity of a Cesar’s veni, vidi, vici — with the hurry and rush as of a charge of 
cavalry. His handwriting, curiously enough, reflected the change which occurred 
in his intellectual temperament when he forsook verse for prose. The manu- 
script of the “ Isle of Palms,” that dreamy and paradisaical tale of the sea, is 
singularly elegant and clear; but as he advanced in years, and threw himself 
impetuously into that poetic prose which proved so congenial to him, his manu- 
script broke the fetters of grace and neatness, and became bounding and leaping, 
hurrying along in almost illegible haste, and evidently tasked to the uttermost to 
keep pace with the rapid outpourings of the mental fountains. 

Poetry was but one and the earliest phase of Wilson’s many-sided character ; 
and we have said that it is marked by a dreamy beauty, sometimes splendour, 
and a fancy too ethereal to take a strong hold of the heart. His prose writings 
are more difficult to characterise. They are the outpourings of an improvisa- 
tore; unequal, but fascinating ; full of power and variety ; ranging from pic- 
tures of ideal beauty to defiant humour ; now throwing out pregnant suggestions 
for thought, and again dashing off graphic descriptions, that place their subjects 
visibly before the mind’s eye of the reader. His style is like the rushing of a 
strong river, whose every tone, from its lightest laughing ripple to the thunder 
of the waterfall, is wondrously melodious ; whose crystal flood pictures in easy, 
but often startling succession, every change of scenery in its way, reflecting in 
beauty all things in earth and sky; now fairy-like, with its airy spray and rain- 
bow-tinted foam; now leaping joyously, exultingly, exuberantly, as if inebriate 
Tritons urged its course ; and in all times, and in all places, exhibiting strength 
and beauty in a rare union — in a union (why should it not be said?) like that 
exhibited in his own person, ere years had replaced by the venerable the graces 
of youth. Whetherasa writer or an orator, he passed without aneffort from “grave 
to gay, from lively to severe.” Who that ever heard it, can have forgotten his 
magnificent description of the “ Stoic of the Woods ’*— a passage which made 
even Sir William Hamilton, cool and unimpassioned as he was, start to his feet ? 
Who does not remember his splendid critiques on Shakspeare’s plays, as illus- 
trative of the operation of the passions; or fail to wail the happy phrase in 
which he characterised the last action of Desdemona as a “‘ holy le” ? 

As acritic, Professor Wilson was never equalled in his peculiar walk. He 
not only pronounced singularly correct and happily-expressed literary judg- 
ments, but he always gave admirable reasons forthem ; and, moreover (and this 
is his distinguishing feature), he threw into his articles so much original thinking, 


which men are most alive in any piece of eloquence is that which depends on its being im- 
pregnated and instinct with feeling. Of this beauty no eloquence can be more full than that 
of Mr. John Wilson. His declamation is often loose and irregular to an extent that is not 
quite worthy of a man of his fine education and masculine powers; but all is redeemed, and 
more than redeemed, by his rich abundance of quick, generous, and expansive feeling. The 
flashing brightness, and now and then the still more expressive dimness of his eye, and the 
tremulous music of a voice that is equally at home in the highest and the lowest of notes, 
and the attitude, bent forward with an earnestness to which the graces could make no valu- 
able addition, altogether compose an index which they that run may read, a rod of commu- 
nication to whose electricity no heart is barred.” 
VOL. XLUI.—NO, CCLVII. 2T 
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as to raise these unique disquisitions far above the sphere of mere reviewing, 
into that of original poetic teaching. As this Magazine once remarked of him, 
when yet alive, “ minute, marvelously searching, and profound, and lighten. 
ing the profundity of his reflections by a vein of the most genial humour — 
rivaling Jeffrey in delicacy, transcending him immeasurably in genius, origin. 
ality, and power — this extraordinary man unites the loveliness of a poet's heart 
and fancy to the subtle analysis of the moral philosopher. His criticism, which 
restricts itself to Art as expressed i in literature, is of the widest range, from a 
single word or phrase up to the general character of a whole work. Often, with 
the brevity and brilliance, which none but a poet may aspire to, he presents the 
essence or spirit of a work in a few sentences of exquisite beauty ; condensing 
the grand ideas, or airy thoughts of the author into statue-like forms, the off. 
spring of his own poetic creation. But it is minute criticism, it is brilliant ana- 
lysis, that is his peculiar province: it is in his ‘¢ Essay on Byron’s Address to 
the Ocean,” or on the Time of Shakspeare’s Tragedies, that his modus operandi 
is most characteristic ; and in this no one can approach him.” 

The great bane of criticism is generally its narrow and carping spirit, arising, 
on the one hand, from envy, and on the other from the fact that most men are 
able to view things only from one (and that is their own) point of view. In 
truth, trae criticism — which embraces an exposition of the beauties, as well as 
a dissection of the blemishes of a work — in order to be rightly performed, de. 
mands that the critic shall be equal in mental power to the author whose works 
he reviews. Now, Wilson was a man of extraordinary gifts, and he was like- 
wise remarkably free from everything like envy, and the meaner feelings of our 
nature. He was generous to the core; and however severe his critical castiga- 
tions sometimes were, his wide sympathies and geniality of spirit were quite as 
remarkable as the acuteness of his perception and the richness of his language. 
“« There, perhaps, never was a man gifted with such an universality of sy mpathy 
with all that is intellectual. He had points in common with all—with the elegant 
fastidiousness of Lockhart, the broad humour and inspired idiotcy of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, the polished coterieism of Moore, the masculine benevolence of Chal- 
mers, the disputations logic of De Quincey, the playful humour of Lamb, the 
enjoué and often felicitous criticism of Hunt, and the honest aspirations of less 
gifted individuals. In private, he knew no antipathies — no sectarian distinc- 
tions: artist or littérateur, politician, or mere man of the world, Whig, Tory, or 
Radical—all were welcome who could talk well, or listen intelligently, and were 
good men and true. He gave full vent to his love of conversational discussion, 
alternately jubilant in expression of common tastes, and impetuous in controver- 
sial debate — always suggestive, always impressing his hearers with the feeling 
that they were listening toa man of genius.” Of Wilson, in his frequent cha- 
racter of private critic, we have the following interesting sketch, by Thomas 
Aird, in his recent Memoir of Delta: — 


“In the multiform nature of Wilson,” says Moir's biographer, ‘“‘his mastery over the 
hearts of ingenuous youth is one of his finest characteristics. It was often won in this pe- 
culiar way :—<An essay is submitted to him as professor, editor, or friend, by some worthy 
young man. Mr. Wilson does not like it, and says so in general terms. The youth is not 
satisfied, and, in the tone of one rather injured, begs to know specific faults. The generous 
Aristarch, never dealing haughtily with a young worth, instantly sits down, and begins by 
conveying, in the most fearless terms of praise, his sense of that worth ; but, this done, woe 
be to the luckless piece of prose or ‘ numerous verse!’ Down goes the scalpel with the most 
minute savagery of dissection, and the whole tissues and ramifications of fault are laid bare. 
The young man is astonished ; but his nature is of the right sort; he never forgets the les- 
sou; and, with bands of filial affection stronger than hooks of steel, he is knit for life to the 
man who has dealt with him thus. Many a young heart will recognise this peculiar style 
of the great nature I speak of; this severe service was done to Delta, and he was the 
young man to profit by it: the friendship became all the firmer.” 


Wilson was in his thirty-fourth year when he became Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the Edinburgh University ; and the zealous supporters who won for 
him the appointment did not judge ill when they inferred in him a capability, 
however little patent.at that time to the general eye, for the profoundest serious- 
ness of view, and the most delicate sympathies with every youthfal impulse. For 
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two and thirty years—from 1820 till 1851—he continued to discharge the duties 
of that important office with so undeniable a power, so lofty an enthusiasm, and 
so glorious an eloquence, that its title has become inseparably joined to his own 
illustrious name. As a Professor, as in every other phase of his life, Wilson was 
aman sui generis, scattering high and profound thoughts with a prodigal splen- 
dour, rather than concentrating his powers on the formation of any precise 
system. It has sometimes been alleged, in disparagement of him, by 
comparison with his two immediate predecessors, Dugald Stewart and Dr. 
Thomas Brown, that they did, but that he did not, come forward with original 
contributions to mental philosophy. Wilson is allowed the credit of lecturing 
splendidly ; but the complaint is, that he did not place his own name on the 
roll of independent philosophers. Now, we agree with De Quincey that Brown 
and Stewart are by no means the original philosophers they are usually taken for ; 
and we, moreover, concur with Sir William Hamilton, of Edinburgh, who speaks 
with disrespect of the former of these inquirers ; and with Professor Ferrier of St. 
Andrews, one of the subtlest intellects in modern speculation, when he speaks with 
severity of both. In truth, Stewart is mainly estimable in this, that he commenced 
the reaction against the infidel development which Locke's philosophy reached in 
the hands of Hume and the French Encyclopedists. He never got further than 
seeing the first glimmerings of the real truth — a weak revival of the Platonic 
system of innate ideas. Both he and Brown have already been left far behind by 
the march of inquiry; and the writings of both of them are now wholly eclipsed, 
whether as regards soundness of view, comprehensiveness of system, or precision 
of statement, by Dr. Macvicar, in his remarkably able “‘ Inquiry into Human 
Nature.” Wilson's impetuous and discursive turn of mind—a mind poetic 
rather than scientific in its cast — instinctive, rather than laboriously analytic in 
its preception — was unfavourable to the maturing of precise and systematic 
opinions. He had little of that love of logic and intellectual analysis which dis- 
tinguished the prelections of his predecessors. But there is another and far 
ampler giilosoph yn a philosophy of human nature, like the philosophy of Shaks- 

are, and of Jeremy Taylor, and of Edmund Burke, which (says de Quincey) 
is scattered through the miscellaneous papers of Professor Wilson. Such philo- 
sophy, by its very nature, is of a far higher and more aspiring cast than any 
which lingers upon mere scholastic conundrums. It is a philosophy that cannot 
be presented in abstract forms, but hides itselfas an incarnation in voluminous 
mazes of eloquence and poetic feeling. Look for this among the critical essays 
of Professor Wilson, which, for continual glimpses and revelations of hidden 
truth, are, perhaps, absolutely unrivalled. By such philosophy his various 
courses of lectures—we speak on the authority of many of his highest students— 
are throughout distinguished ; and more especially those numerous disquisitions 
on man’s moral being, his passions, his affections, and his imaginations, in which 
Professor Wilson displays his own genius—its originality and power.” Of the 
influence which he exerted upon the mind of his numerous pupils, it has been 
well remarked that ‘* there is not a single parish in Scotland where some one of 
the twelve thousand students of his thirty years’ teaching will not now recollect 
that college session, in the Moral Philosophy Class, when the first serious con- 
sciousness was awakened in himself, the first intellectual enthusiasm raised by the 
eloquent voice, and feeling also as ifa more than personal tie were broken. 
There was in the presence of the Man—in his whole style of thought and utter- 
ance, something so vivid, heroical, and thoroughly akin to the generous impulses 
of youth, when its romance is highest, though about to close, that no after- 
teaching could obliterate his ; and even Chalmers, with his four-years’ curriculum, 
while he might endear himself more intimately amidst all the relations of a pro- 
fessional career, did not print on his own students themselves so ineffaceable an 
image of the lofty Instructor, to whom memory owes perpetual gratitude, as 
Wilson on all the long variety of youthful intelligence that has passed through 
his hands toward every path of life.” 

His aversion to systematic and continuous mental labour, may be traced 
throughout the whole literary productions of Wilson. Looking at the amazing 
splendour and power exhibited in his magazine articles, in his lectures, and in a 
lesser degree in his poems, the regret spontaneously suggests itself that he did not 
concentrate his efforts more, and throw the same energy and fiery genius into the 
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composition of a systematic work. But the fault, if fault it be, lay in the idio. 
syncrasies of the man. His keen-sighted friend and intellectual comrade, Lockhart, 
early peceived this tendency of his nature, and in his ‘‘ Peter's Letters ” makes 
the following acute remarks :—‘ A man who has only one talent, and who is so 
fortunate as to be early led to exercise it in a judicious direction, may soon be ex- 
pected to sound the depth of his power, and to strengthen himself with those ap. 

liances which are most proper to ensure his success. But he whose mind is rich 
in a thousand quarters — om finds himself surrounded with an intellectual ar. 
moury of many and various kinds of weapons —is happy, indeed, if he does not 
lose more time in digressing into the surface of those ores than his life can allow 
him time to dig to their foundations—in trying the edge of more instruments than it 
is possible for any one man to understand thoroughly, and wield with the assured 
skill of a true master. Mr. Wilson seems to possess one of the widest ranges of 
intellectual capacity of any I have ever met with. In his conversation, he passes 
from the gravest to the gayest of themes, and seems to be alike at home in them 
all; but, perhaps, the facility with which in conversation he finds himself to 
make use of all his power, may only serve to give him wrong and loose notions 
concerning the more serious purposes to which he ought to render his great 
power subservient. In his prose writings, in like manner, he handles every kind 
of key, and he handles many well — but this, also, I should fear, may tend to 
render him over-careless in his choice—more slow in selecting some one field—or 
if you will, more than one —on which to concentrate his energies, and make a 
sober, manly, determinate display of what nature has rendered him capable of 
doing.” 

An embarras de richesses was really the main cause of the fragmentary cha- 
racter of Wilson’s literary efforts; it was not indolence, but the many-sidedness 
of his nature. He was brimful of power—overflowing with original thought in 
all walks of literature ; and he could not bring himself to forego the delight of 
expatiating upon all, for the sake of doing full justice to one. ‘The greater part 
of his writings was in the form of spoken thought—dashed off in the superbest 
of epistolary styles: it was his brilliant mental processes daguerreotyped. Any 
one who has ever enjoyed} the pleasure, either in conversation or letter-writing, 
of thus throwing off his welling thoughts, thick and fast and bright as they come 
upon him, will understand how delightful such a process must have been to a 
mind like Wilson’s — a mind as rich as it was impetuous, and which revelled in 
original thought as in an inexhaustible mine. His mind seems to have been in 
a constant sparkle. When he looked within, he beheld noble, humorous, and 
beautiful ideas flashing thick and fast, like lights in a diamond-mine or shooting 
stars in the November skies. He felt that he had within him treasures enough to 
work, without seeking for materials in the outer world: and, in point of fact, he 
only made use of external subjects as awakeners of the ideas within, and as ne- 
bulous centre-points around which to dispose the planet-thoughts of his own 
mind. He doubtless felt, as every great mind must ever feel, that nine-tenths 
of the rare and noble thoughts that arose within him could never be chronicled or 
given to the world, and must die with him as silently as if they had never been. 
And possibly he may have said to himself—IfI set myself to write a great 
work, the greater part of it must be fashioned of materials common to all, and 
which others may use for the same purpose, though it may be with less skill 
thanI. But these thoughts, these emotions within me—they are mine, and mine 
only ; and shall I not, then, give nature its way, and delight myself by pouring 
forth treasures so essentially original, rather than in laboriously rearing a work 
which, though it may be more useful and more enduring, is less mine, and which 
may be fashioned quite as well by others after I myself am dead and gone ?” 

A really great mind is ever greater—far greater, than its written works, even 
though it make literature the business of its life; and many a gifted intellect at 
times, when mentally scanning his capacities, and counting the untold wealth 
within, has bowed his head despondingly—Aow despondingly, smaller men never 
know — to feel that he will never be able to do justice to his powers, or glorify 
his Maker by showing or teaching to others the mighty treasures of his soul. 
The wisdom of Genius, what is it but a key to the dark things in nature and pro- 
vidence? Explain as you will how man gets knowledge, wisdom, in its highest 
forms, is ever felt by its possessors to be really an enlightment from on high; 
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and is it not a privilege to communicate it to the world—to bring mankind more 
face to face with their Creator, and to show to the weak, the faithless, and the 
grovelling, what a noble thing is the human soul ? 

That Wilson was a far greater man than author, we need hardly say. A mere 
fraction of his noble nature remains to us embodied in his works. He did not 
live to write. He made no deliberate attempt to set his mind in its entireness 
before the world—probably, as we have said, from the very — that life was 
too short for such an undertaking. Ie seems rather to have used literature as a 
mere means of cultivating his general nature. Now as a poet, now as a critic, 
now as a fervid politician, now as a tale-writer, now as an eloquent lecturer, now, 
and most frequently of all, as the broad sunny man, with a heart for all things, 
he appears in his writings to be merely disporting himself—to be simply giving 
that airing and exercise to his mental faculties, which they crave not less strongly 
than those ofthe body. Now, to build up one’s Inner-self is a nobler thing than 
to become a giant in print; and as the latter of these tasks may often conflict with 
the former, we oughtnot to be over-ready to judge of men merely by their ee 
monuments, or to charge as a fault an abstention from systematic work whic 
may have been the result of a wise instinct or of a self-denying reflection. We 
do not say that such was the case with Wilson; but we do say, that the more 
he is examined and understood, the greater does he appear before us in that 
highest of all aspects, as a man. A very Alcibiades among modern intellects, 
the man was always greater than his works. He was not the artist, interesting 
for his work’s sake, though the private life be not worth a thought: but his 
works were seen to be but an episode of his many-sided life—a fragment splin- 
tered off from the noble whole of his being. 

Is not the death of such a man suggestive of high and solemn thought? Is 
it not a text, from which one might discourse most eloquently to those most 
forlorn of human beings, who, lost in the mazes of a miscalled science, delight 
to prove to themselves that man is but dust, and that the soul perishes with its 
ephemeral tenement. For if there, indeed, be no future life for man, must it 
not be deepest anguish to a noble nature like Wilson's, to feel the icy hand of 
death upon him, when his faculties are still but half developed, and when he 
feels within him powers that only await fitting opportunities to burst forth in 
unrivalled splendour? But the Christian sage, be he young or old—be he cut 
off early and ‘‘ without his fame,” or live on honoured to a good old age, has 
ever this consolatory reflection, that life and progress do not end at the grave. 
He looks within, and beholds his spirit—himself—still fresh, even amid the 
decay of the body ; ever waxing wiser, holier, nobler. ‘It grows”—ay, and 
he knows that it will continue to grow in other worlds even ashere. Aud 
whatever may have been the dowry of high thoughts which his Maker has given 
him, and however much too short life may have been to set these forth to the 
world, he at least knows, that though he has not had time here, he will have 
time in Eternity ! 

In 1852, advancing years induced Professor Wilson to retire from the chair 
in the University which he had so long and ably filled; and this he did, as 
beseemed the man, without asking for the retiring allowance, which, in such 
circumstances, is usual. At this time no symptoms of ill-health had appeared. 
The man was still unbroken. Immediately afterwards, however, he experienced 
a stroke of paralysis; and, as is not seldom observed in those who have been 
blessed with long unbroken health, his iron frame suddenly gave way, attended 
by a slight impairment of his intellectual faculties, which showed itself chiefly in 
a loss of memory ; a state of matters which, broken with favourable gleams, 
continued up to the day of his death, on the third of last month. It is a 
curious and sad remark, that in the case of almost all the great poets of the 
past generation — certainly of all of them who reached old age—it was the 
over-tasked brain that chiefly gave way. The very delicacy and exquisite 
seusibility of a poet’s nature renders the cerebral system in his case peculiarly 
susceptible to the mental shocks and physical wear-and-tear of life; and in his 
case, even more than in other men’s, experience vouches to the truth of Bulwer’s 
adage, that ‘though we live longer than our forefathers, we suffer more.” We 
live faster, too — a more ceaseless tide of thought rolls through the brain — we 
prize minutes as our ancestors prized hours, and, whether for mind or body, there 
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are now-a-days but few holidays. No wonder, then, that ever and anon the 
over-worked nervous system should rise in sudden revolt, and mysterious disease 
invade the precincts of life. For long the soul, throned in the brain, rules like 
an autocrat every part of the system, and lashes on our flagging powers like 
Phaeton driving the chariot of the sun. But suddenly there comes a tremor, a 
concussion, a shudder of the brain, and lo! the charioteer is tossed from hig 
seat — order is subverted in the capital, and a paralysis pervades the extremities, 
Strange and fell disease! which seems to grow with our civilisation, and loves 
to mark the “ foremost men of all the age” as its victims. How it has played 
havoc among the galaxy of poets that adorned the last age — now taking from 
us a Scott, and now a Southey, now a Moore, now a Wordsworth, and now a 
« Wiuson !” 

And, now, that stately figure is gone from the streets of the Scottish metropolis. 
We shall no more encounter his lion-like port when we revisit the Athens of the 
North. We shall no more recognise in the distance the well-known broad- 
rimmed hat, shadowing those bold bright eyes—the ever-fresh complexion, the 
sandy-coloured hair streaming dishevelled over his shoulders; the shaggy 
whiskers, handsome throat, and broad turned-over collar; the buttoned coat or 
surtout, and the firm limbs that seemed to grasp the very earth as he trode 
along. We shall no more see the venerable man—‘ the Professor ”"—seated at 
the round table in the saloon at Blackwood’s, sitting silently over a book—with 
the portraits of his old friends, Lockhart, and Hogg, and Delta, and Alison, and 
Hamilton, and his own around him ;—and in the social circles which so long de- 
lighted in the genial company of “ the old man eloquent,” his place shall know 
him no more. Some able pen—it may be that of one of his own gifted sons-in- 
law—will, doubtless, ere long do justice to his memory, and show to the country 
the manashe lived. For ourselves, we hardly venture to contribute even a stone 
to his cairn; but we feel of a truth that he has left a void which can never be 
filled up, and that in him Scotland has lost “a glorious figure, —a stately and he- 
roic Life,—and a beloved Presence from the midst of her.”’ 
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Tue present generation has been 
reared and nursed in the lap of peace. 
Born with the dying murmurs of our 
last great war just falling on our 
ears, we have passed our lives amid the 
soothing pleasures, and the elevating — 

rhaps, in some respects the enervat- 
ing—ainfluences of the cultivation of the 
arts and the spread of the sciences. Our 
qo has not been disturbed by more 

an the distant rumours of war in far- 
offandhalf-savage dependencies, where 
victory or defeat had little influence on 
our permanent condition, and were 
looked upon by us at home rather as 
interesting adventures than as serious 
occurrences. 


The peace thus happy, thus marked 
by progress, by the increase of civili- 
sation and prosperity throughout al- 
most the whole world, has come to an 
end at last. It endured for nearly 
forty years, but has now passed away, 
and left the world as a heritage to 
its successor, war. Brazen-throated, 
stern-fronted, thunder-voiced, and lion- 
hearted war again strides upon the 
earth; and though he comes not at 
our invitation, nor by our wish, yet 
far be from our hearts any craven fear 
of his approach ; far from our cheeks, 
or from our voices, any paleness, or 
any tremor, as we meet him front to 
front, and bid him ‘*Welcome!” 


+ “The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829, with a View of the Present State 
of Affairs in the East.” By Colonel Chesney, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition. 


Smith, Elder, and Co., London. 1 vol. 


“ A Year with the Turks; or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Dominions 
of the Sultan.” By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. lvol. London: W. Parker and Son. 

** Russia and the Russians; Comprising an Account of the Czar Nicholas and the House 
of Romanoff.” By J. W. Cole, H.P., 21st Fusileers. London: Richard Bentley. 1 vol. 
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*¢ Welcome to war,’’ say we, since he 
comes not at our call. ‘ Welcome to 
war” — notin any mere passing ex- 
citement—not because we are dazzled 
by his gew-gaw trappings, or moved 
by the sound of his trumpet, or by the 
majesty and pomp of his approach — 
not because we have not present to our 
mind all the evil, all the misery, and 
wretchedness, and crime, that lackey 
his steps, and linger on his track long 
after he has passed by — but because 
there are far worse evils than war, and 
because, sooner or later, in our time, 
or in that of our children, wak must 
come. Had events so happened that 
war had been deferred, we had been 
content to train up our children so 
that they should have borne them- 
selves worthily in his presence ; since, 
however, he has come in our own time, 
who among us will be the coward not 
to meet him like a man, to brave his 
dangers and endure his evils, in order 
to conquer peace, and leave that quiet 
heritage to our children ? 

We claim no monopoly of foresight 
when we say, that we have long seen 
one great European war to be inevita- 
ble. The idea has occurred to almost 
every reflective man who chose to form 
any speculations on the future. We 
have heard it uttered, we have seen it 
printed; it is a notion familar to the 
mind of almost all of us. And yet, 
in spite of that, it has come upon us as 
it were by surprise; and even now we 
can hardly assure ourselves whether 
this war now broken out is the war 
that we have all so long foreseen. 

We believe that it is. We do not be- 
lieve that the present war is chargeable 
solely on the Emperor Nicholas, or the 
Sultan Abdul Mejid, or Lord Aber- 
deen, or Louis Napoleon, or upon any 
one man or setof men. Neither is ita 
war on behalf of the Turks, or against 
the Russians, or for or against Mahome- 
tanism, or the Greek form of Cbristia- 
nity Neither would it have been alto- 
gether avoided, though it might, per- 
haps, have been postponed, had Lord 
Palmerston been Prime Minister, and 
told the Emperor Nicholas, in so many 
words, that if he crossed the Pruth, he 
would send fleets to the Black Sea and 
the Baltic; nor if this man had done 
that, or left it undone, and the other 
man had done the other thing. It is 
THE war between two Powers, whose 
names have scarcely yet been men- 
tioned in the matter, and those powers 
are—FREEDOM and Desrorism. 
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Freepom fights on the one side, al- 
though her armies are those of aristo- 
cratic England, imperialised France, 
and abeclahe Turkey. Desporic 
Siavery, on the other side, heads the 
Russian armies now, and her possible 
or probable allies hereafter. 

We are quite ready to credit the 
Emperor Nicholas with as much lust 
of conquest and greed of territory as 
any one may demand for him. He co- 
veted Constantinople, and he thought 
the time had come when he might 
make one great stride towards its pos- 
session, and, perhaps, seize it altoge- 
ther; but that lust and greed was 
stimulated and urged to immediate and 
present action by the fear and the hate 
of the spirit of freedom that was rising 
and gaining ground in Turkey. That 
Turkey should dare to harbour and 
protect those that had fought for free- 
dom elsewhere ; that she should show 
herself ready and willing to break the 
links that bound human thought and 
human action; that she should not 
only tolerate but encourage religious 
missionaries from the free shores 
of England and America; that she 
should herself be preparing to cast 
away the chains of religious bigotry, 
and reform the evils of absolute and 
arbitrary government, and give to her 
people social and individual indepen- 
dence and freedom as soon as they were 
fit to use them: these things formed 
both the crime of Turkey and the ne- 
cessity for her punishment; since, if 
left unpunished, they would soon give 
her strength to defy her accuser. 

Despotism, looking through the eyes 
of the Czar and his ministers, saw her 
young enemy, Freedom, born and be- 
ginning to grow in Turkey, and mov- 
ed, instinctively, to crush her before 
she gained strength to be formidable. 

There can, we think, hardly be one 
man who still believes the rubbishy 
pretext of the Greek Church being in 
any shape the cause of the war, except 
for the secondary reason that the Greek 
Church is a very convenient organ of 
despotism, more especially with a des- 
pot at the head of it. Not that we 
would absolutely deny that the Empe- 
ror Nicholas himself is, to some extent, 
the dupe of his own pretext, and may 
really be a believer in his own sincere 
attachment to that faith; but know- 
ingly or unknowingly, that which is the 
hidden spring of his actions is the in- 
stinctive hate of the despot to freedom 
in all its forms, 
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Let us take the other side of the 
uestion, and examine our own mo- 
tives a little. Have we any of us any 
particular love for the Turks in the 
abstract, for the nation, for their creed, 
or their politics? or have we either 
any hatred of the Russians? Are wenot, 
on the contrary, all of us rather puz- 
zled to know how it is that all our old 
associations of fear, and hatred, and 
contempt for the Turks, and a kind of 
distant admiration and respect for the 
Russians, have been suddenly turned 
into their opposites? Is it not because 
we have heard that the Russians have 
bowed themselves down in the dust 
before their Emperor, and hailed him 
as a God upon earth ; and because we 
have also heard that, in spite of the 
arbitrary government and misrule that 
has prevailed throughout the Turkish 
empire, there are yet to be found in it 
both men and communities who have 
preserved their native independence of 
thought and action —men who are ho- 
nest, brave, and true, and are free in 
all but the form of their government? 
‘‘Vox populi vox Dei,” is an old rule, 
and where the “ populus” is a * free 
people,” and speaks spontaneously with 
its own voice, it is also a true one. 
Therefore have we all of us, involun- 
tarily, in our hearts, taken part with 
the Turks, long before the red tape of 
diplomacy condescended to recognise 
the fact ; because we, by a natural in- 
stinct, recognised among them the pre- 
sence of some portion of that spirit of 
freedom, and uprightness, and inde- 
pendence which, thank God, we can 
claim as our own characteristics. 

It might, perhaps, be asked, how it 
comes about that the absolute and de- 
spotic Government of Turkey should 
be regarded as fighting in the front 
rank of the army of freedom, any more 
than that of Russia itself; but such an 
inquiry could only proceed from one 
who was content to take the external 
forms of things as the true represen- 
tatives of their internal qualities. The 
despotism of Turkey is the old pa- 
triarchal, or wanna form of govern- 
ment, the representative of the first 
rude form of polity that arose among 
men in times when such form only was 


possible. The individual freedom of 


the masses was little affected by it—it 
acted only in the immediate presence 
of the despot or his deputies, and varied 
with their humours or dispositions. 
It had little organisation ; and is an 
old, effete, worthless form of govern- 


ment enough, but, even in conse- 
quence of its inefficiency, may con- 
tain much of the elements of freedom. 

The despotism of Russia, however, is 
another matter. Here we have organ- 
isation, and contrivance, and ma- 
chinery in full perfection and in con- 
stant action, The despotism is carried 
from the despot as a centre, through- 
out the whole mass of the population, 
and is perpetually present, noting and 
governing every thought and every 
action of every individual. Every 
spark of freedom, whether in action, 
in speech, or even in thought, is care- 
fully grappled with and trodden out. 
The people themselves become one 
huge machine, moving and acting at 
the will of one man. 

This despotism it is, that ruling 
throughout the Russian Empire, ex- 
tends its fell influence, more or less 
completely, into Austria, and Prussia, 
and the rest of Germany. Louis Na- 
poleon attempted to introduce some- 
thing of it into France, though the 
instinct of the people and his resultant 
position now compels him to war 
against it. It is imitated by Naples, 
and in the Papal States. Spain and 
Portugal, on the contrary, have hi- 
therto been under the influence of the 
old unorganised despotism, from which 
they are now feebly struggling to 
emancipate themselves. England and 
Treland, Holland, and Scandinavia, 
and parts of Germany, and Switzer- 
land, as also Piedmont, have long ago 
freed themselves from both kinds. 

Wherefore, it may be asked, is this 
glance at things in general paraded 
before us? For this reason, gentle 
reader. Inasmuch as our knowledge 
of the existence of two such opposite 
powers as those of the despotism of 
the East of Europe, and the freedom 
of the West, would enable any one to 
predict that they must eventually come 
into dire collision, and strive, till one 
obtains the mastery of the other, so 
the clearing away of all the attendant 
rubbish of extraneous circumstances, 
and unmasking the two great princi- 
ples at strife, will enable us to see who 
must, ultimately or at once, directly 
or indirectly, be the combatants on 
each side, and to judge of the duration 
and result of the struggle. 

That the war has arisen about the 
conduct of the Emperor of Russia to 
the Sultan of Turkey, is a mere acci- 
dent; his despotic, and, therefore, 
unjust and treacherous attack, was 
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simply one of the outward manifesta- 
tions of the principle or rule of con- 
duct on which he, as the representa- 
tive of despotism, must and will act. 
A hundred other circumstances might 
have arisen to produce a similar action 
in several other directions, which we 
should have been equally compelled to 
resist by the very instinct of self- 
preservation. 

That his course of action has been 
such as to have caused the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia to 
hesitate before they join him as open 
allies, is simply another accident, which 
may or may not be beneficial to the 
cause of freedom. That they must 
ultimately join him, or liberate their 
own peoples, can be no more a matter of 
doubt with any reasonable man than that 
the sun will rise to-morrow. The only 
modification of the latter alternative 
is, whether they will liberate their 
peoples, or whether these peoples will 
not save them the trouble by doing 
that duty for themselves. It can be 
equally matter of little doubt, that that 
very curious piece of political cabinet- 
work and state-joinery, the Empire of 
Austria, will be entirely taken to pieces 
and re-constructed under a new form. 
This will be the case ultimately, what- 
ever be the issue of the contest, inas- 
much as if Russia should win, she will 
not long refrain from absorbing Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. 

But will she win? Can she win in 
the long run? Let us suppose one or 
two possibilities. Suppose that, in 
consequence of some terrible storm in 
the Black Sea, the Anglo-French fleet 
should be so far crippled as to falla 
prey to that of the Russians; suppose 
that in a vain attack on the impregna- 
ble Cronstadt a similar misfortune 
should happen to our Baltic fleet ; and 
that, in consequence of the defeat of 
the Turkish armies, and the capture 
of her fortresses, and the loss of the 
Black Sea fleet, the Anglo-French ar- 
mies were compelled to surrender pri- 
soners of war, Austria and Prussia 
immediately declaring on the side of 
Russia. Allow us to ask our readers, 
individually and collectively, just to 
imagine these things, and then to think 
(each one of them) of what his own 
feelings would be? Would he not, if 
a young man, be ready to go to the 
nearest military depot and offer him- 
self as a volunteer to serve in any ca- 
pacity, by land or by sea? Would he 
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not, if a wealthy one, be equally ready 
to scrape together all the cash he could 
spare, and place it at the disposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
Would there be one man in all green 
Treland, in all bonny Scotland, or in all 
merry England, of so craven, so dastard 
a spirit, as to sit down one instant in his 
own home, quiet and content with his 
beating? Would there not be one in- 
surgent roar of uprising spirits, in town 
and county, across all our broad plains, 
from all our hill-slopes, from all our 
mountain glens, from every street, 
every house, every den and alley of 
our cities? Would not the hearts of 
all our young men ache, and their 
faces burn with impatience till they 
had crossed the sea and trodden the 
soil of Russia with the foot of an 
avenging enemy? Would not fleet 
after fleet, and army after army, be 
ready, like Hydra’s heads, two taking 
the place ofeach one that had pre- 
ceded them, to precipitate themselves 
against the common enemy of freedom 
and mankind? When the reader has 
answered these questions to his satis- 
faction he will know our idea of the 
chance of Russia being the ultimate 
victor in this war. 

For anycalculation as to the duration 
of the struggle there are many ele- 
ments of uncertainty. It is just pos- 
sible that the Emperor of Russia, 
meeting with more resistance than he 
is now prepared for, may take advan- 
tage of some opportunity to withdraw 
for the present, may retire from the 
Principalities, andendeavourto resume, 
as far as possible, the status quo ante 
bellum ; and it is possible — though 
hardly, we hope, probable—that he may 
be allowed to do so. Such a proceeding 
would be no termination of the war; 
it would be merely an agreement for 
an armed truce, during which all par- 
ties would be watching each other with 
ever increasing fear, hatred, and dis- 
trust, and which despotism would 
make use of simply to choose her time 
for striking some sudden and treache- 
rous blow, to cripple her adversaries. 

No termination of the war can be 
considered as a final and satisfactory 
one that does not put back the hordes 
of Russia into their own steppes, there 
to work out their own future regene- 
ration. She must be environed with 
a circle of flame blazing along all her 
European, and much of her Asiatic 
borders. Finland must be restored to 
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Sweden ; Poland must be reconstituted 
as an independent nation; Hungary 
must be put at the head of a new king- 
dom, linking Poland with Turkey ; 
the Crimea must be given back to 
Turkey, and made the Gibraltar of 
the Black Sea; all the trans-Caucasian 
srovinces of Russia must be taken 
from her; and Circassia must be made 
the Switzerland of the East; the Rus- 
sian posts in North America must be 
taken possession of by our Indian 
fleet ; and British America extended 
to Behring’s Straits. * 

Along her whole vast frontier Rus- 
sia must be made to feel the force of 
our arms, and humiliated in all the 
three quarters of the globe to which 
her territories extend. When that is 
accomplished, we have done with Rus. 
sia; towards her our policy must ever 
after be one of simple defence, in 
which the whole of the civilised world 
must be ready to unite. She will have 
enough to do with peopling her own 
vast territories, and civilising and hu- 
manising her people, without troubling 
the rest of the world with her presence. 

Once delivered from the baneful 
shadow of this great Upas tree of des- 
potism, the other despotic governments 
of Eastern and Central Kurope may 
safely be left to be dealt with by their 
own subjects. Self-interest and self. 
preservation would very shortly com- 
pel them to open their prison doors, 
to reduce their armies, to dismiss their 
spies, to soften the rigour of their 
police. If they did not these things, 
who is there among us Britons, with 
the glorious recollections of our own 
revolution, and our own successful and 
noble rebellion against arbitrary power 
and despotic rule, who shall dare to 
utter a word of reproach against any 
nation or people who rebel against 
their despot, even should they follow 
our own stern example, and bring him 
as a criminal to the block ? 

It may be objected that we have 
said nothing of the future of Turkey, 
This, however, is soon disposed of, 
The Greeks are, as they have been 
since the days of Homer, individually 
brave, capable even of heroic deeds 
under the impulse of temporary ex- 
citement ; they are utterly unfit for 
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empire. Keen, subtle, highly intellec- 
tual, having capacity for anything, 
they have steadiness, honesty, integrity 
for nothing. For the purposes of go. 
vernment, firmness and steadiness of 
purpose, uprightness, integrity, and 
straightforward conduct, are worth all 
your subtlety and intellectual ability, 
‘¢ Honesty is the best policy,” is as true 
in political as in private life. It is the 
very quality on which the greatness of 
England is based, since, in spite of 
occasional exceptions which have 
served to prove the rule, * honesty ” 
has ever been the characteristic of the 
English government. This quality of 
honesty and simplicity of purpose, sin- 
gle-heartedness, and speaking the plain 
truth, is as conspicuous in the character 
of the Turk as in that of the English. 
man; and this quality it is which 
marks the Turk as the most worthy to 
rule over the motley population of the 
present Turkish empire. ‘To give do- 
minion to the Greeks would be to pro- 
vide a never-failing supply of quarrels 
to embroil all Europe and Asia to the 
end of time. As to the talk about the 
Mahommedan religion, disregard mere 
names and forms, and it will be found 
that the Turks are ten times better 
Christians than the Greeks, or than 
all the other worthless rabble of so- 
called Christian sects that have festered 
in the East since the days of Constan- 
tine. The hatred and contempt en- 
tertained by the Turks for the very 
name of Christian, was fully justified 
by the character, and the practice, and 
the doctrines of those they came in 
contact with, Even at the present 
day so great is the mutual enmity of 
these sects, that each one would rather 
be under the government of the Turks 
than that of any of their rivals. The 
Turks require only a better general 
education and greater mixture with 
the civilised world, to become mild, 
tolerant, and benevolent rulers of the 
noble empire of which they are now 
the head. 

If we wished for proof of this point, 
we would refer to the pages of the 
little work, called a *‘ Year with the 
Turks,” by Mr. Warington W. Smyth. 
This is a singularly clear and impartial 
account of a tour made in Turkey some 


* Temporary possession should instantly be taken of Petropaulovski, in Kamtschatka, so 
as to cut off the retreat of any Russian frigates in the Pacific that may have captured any of 
our gold ships, or done other damage to our commerce. 
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years ago, by a gentleman eminently 
fitted by nature and education to ob- 
serve, and describe accurately and 
without exaggeration, and who, by 
mingling freely and often alone among 
the people, had good opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with them. The 
tone of the book is singularly moderate 
and unpretentious; every attempt at 
fine writing or glowing description is 
studiously avoided, and the narrative 
kept down to that of a simple and un. 
studied account of an ordinary tour, 
written merely for the information of 
the reader. en one, however, on 
closing the book, will find his ideas of 
Turkey much larger and much clearer 
than before. A few extracts are ail 
we have room for :— 


“ Tt was with some surprise that soon after 
we had arrived we saw the regiment of Ni- 
zam, upon whose ‘ unsoldier-like’ appearnce, 
raw lads as many of them were, we had 
looked with a little contempt. They had 
marched the whole day long under the burn- 
ing sun, without more breakfast than a pipe, 
and now fell in and entered the town fresh 
and blithe. Would our more showy Euro- 
pean troops have done as well? My com- 
panion, ill-inclined as he was to see any- 
thing but evil in Turkey and Turkish in- 
stitutions, could not but admire their en- 
durance of labour and privation.”—p. 175. 


“ Only one little trait of Turkish honesty 
may I introduce, as it happened to fall under 
my own observation. A friend of mine 
wandering through the bazaars, wished to buy 
an embroidered handkerchief of a Turkish 
shopkeeper. He asked the price. Seventy- 
five piasters.’ ‘ No,’ said he aware that it is 
usual among all traders, whatever their 
creed, to ask at first more ‘than the value. 
‘ That is too much ; I will give you seventy.’ 
And as the dealer seemed to nod assent, he 
counted out the money. But his sur- 
prise was great when the bearded Osmanli, 
gravely pushing back to him twenty piasters, 
observed—‘ This is more than the just price ; 
it is always the custom here to bargain over 
a thing down to its fair value; and as fifty 
piasters is my proper price, those twenty 
belong to you.’ Verily, not a few of our 
professing Christians might take a lesson 
from the believer in the Koran.”—p. 180. 


“My companions had served, some as 
officers, but mostly as privates, in various 
corps; and though sometimes externally 
rough, were, as a body, remarkable for a 
propriety and kindliness of conduct superior to 
what we should meet in a similar group 
among nations occupying a higher place in 


European estimation. The injunction to 
‘do unto others as you would they should do 
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unto you,’ is not considered an idle form of 
words by the Turks, but it is carried into 
practice. The most wealthy dves not dis- 
dain to converse with the poorest. The 
strong man in a mob will yield to the old, 
or to women or children; sons exhibit a 
respect amounting to reverence towards their 
parents, and the stranger, amid a crowd, 
meets with those attentions which prove that 
the people possess, in a ‘kindly heart and 
manner, one of the most agreeable elements 
of true civilisation.”—p. 184, 

* At length, after seven hours, we reached 
the commefi¢ement of the Tschiftlik. It lay 
in a pretty valley, where the road-side was 
bordered by hemp, growing to the height of 
ten, twelve, or fourteen feet, so that man 
and horse were quite lost in it. ‘ Look,’ 
said the Bey, unable to conceal his smiles, 
‘that is mine, and this field of Indian corn 
is mine, and yonder are the cottages of my 
peasants.’ Whilst he spoke, a rough-look- 
ing Bulgarian, in cap and jacket of sheep- 
skin, carrying his axe over his shoulder, ap- 
proached us, looked, for a few seconds, to 
make sure whether he was not deceived, and 
then running forward with a cry of joy, made 
a low bow, repeating his salutations in Bul- 
garian and Turkish, came close to the Bey, 
kissed his knees and hand, and pressed the 
latter repeatedly on his own bare head and 
on his heart, whilst his mouth was so oc- 
cupicd with laughing, congratulating, and 
kissing that he could hardly speak an intel- 
ligible word. 

‘*Mahmoud Bey, good soul, tried to keep 
up the stoic equanimity, which is bon ior 
among the Turks, but I saw the tear glisten 
in his eye and a glow of satisfaction suffuse 
his cheek ; and his voice softened as he in- 
quired after one and another of his tenants, 
and all theirjfamily affairs.”—p, 210. 

“What's in a name? Well had Mah- 
moud Bey observed to me that as regarded 
religion, it mattered little to Allah what we 
call ourselves). My good Mahommedan 
friends, to say nothing of their hospitality, 
had been so scrupulously honourable on the 
journey, that my share of the expenses, cal- 
culated to the uttermost farthing, had 
amounted to an absurdly minute sum. I 
was now to see what the nominal profession 
of a purer creed would do, The Greeks re- 
ceived me at a house in the outskirts of the 
town, with fraternising expressions to wel- 
come the brother Christian. But scarcely a 
quarter of an hour passed before they took 
advantage of my baste and inability to trade 
elsewhere ; and as their horse was provided 
with a samar, or pack-saddle, cheated me 
outrageously in the price they gave for the 
saddle, which I was obliged to leave behind. 
It was the first specimen, and far from the 
last, of the dirty meannesses and trickeries 
which they allowed were not practised by the 
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Turks, because, forsooth ‘the Mahommedan 
religion strictly forbade any deviation from 
honesty !” 


For an interesting and instructive 
sketch of the condition of Russia, on 
the other hand, and the family of the 
Czar, we cannot do better than refer 
our readers to Mr. Cole’s “* Russia and 
the Russians.” It contains an abstract 
of the history of the empire of Russia, 
and is therefore useful to refresh our 
memories on many points. The chap- 
ter on the present character and de- 
signs of the Emperor Nicholas is par- 
ticularly apropos ; we must make room 
for the following extract from it :— 


“The insurrectionary movements in the 
different provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
instead of being produced by Turkish op- 
pression, which has no existence, are invaria- 
bly fomented by Russian intrigues, which 
never slumber, and are always on the alert 
to take advantage of any colourable pretext 
that may occur. The peasants of Bulgaria, 
who have been subject to the Turks for five 
hundred years, are infinitely better off in 
every respect, in diet, clothing, lodging, and 
in the produce derived from their agricul- 
tural labour, than any of the Sclavonic 
race, be they of what creed they may, who 
are doomed to drag on their existence under 
the iron domination of Russia. The Sultan 
is accused of intolerance, whereas it is his 
very tolerant and unsuspecting system of 
government which gives the opportunity to 
the secret agents of Russia, of sowing the 
seeds of discontent amongst the two great 
sections of his subjects, and of urging them 
into rebellion, when all are disposed to be 
happy, loyal, and industrious, The cate- 
chism taught in the schools of Bulgaria, by 
these Muscovite Jesuits is undoubtedly a 
duplicate of the scriptural doctrine instilled 
into the rising generation of Poland under 
terror of the knout, and by order of the 
government. The following extract may 
serve as a sample of the whole: — 

“ ¢ Ques. 1.—How is the authority of the 
Emperor to be considered in reference to the 
spirit of Christianity ?” 

“¢ Ans.—As proceeding immediately from 
God.’ 

** © Ques. 17.—What are the supernatu- 
rally revealed motives for this worship of the 
Emperor ?” 

“* Ans, — The supernaturally revealed 
motives are: that the Emperor is the Vice- 
gerent and Minister of God, to execute the 
divine commands; and, consequently, diso- 
bedience to the Emperor is identified with 
disobedience to God himself; that God will 
reward us in the world for the worship and 
obedience we render the Emperor, and punish 
us severely to all eternity should we disobey 
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or neglect to worship him. Moreover, God 
commands us to love and obey, from the in- 
most recesses of the heart, every authority, 
and particularly the Emperor; not from 
worldly considerations, but from apprehension 
of the final judgment.’ 

“‘ Such bold blasphemy has never been ap- 
proached since the days of pagan darkness, 
And this precious document emanates from 
the authority of a man who provokes war 
‘in the name of the most Holy Trinity,’ 
who, with religion on his tongue, remorseless 
ambition at his heart, and a destroying sword 
in his hand, imagines himself a semi-deity 
upon earth, the delegated instrument of 
Omnipotence, and the destined uprooter of 
the faith of Islam, which, with all its errors, 
is nearer to a reflection of the truth, than his 
unmitigated bigotry.”—p. 162. 


These two little books will serve to 
give our readers some notions of the 
personal characters of the parties who 
are now engaged as combatants. For 
a pooner understanding of their mili- 
tary characters, and of the country in 
which the war is now being waged, and 
the nature of the operations there, we 
must turn to Colonel Chesney's work. 
This book will greatly add to the al- 
ready high reputation of its author, as 
giving an admirably clear, graphic, and 
succinct account of the last —— 
fought between the Russians and the 
Turks, and enabling even unmilitary 
readers to understand all future war- 
like operations in the same field. 

Colonel Chesney commences his book 
with a chapter on the political relations 
of Turkey previous to the war of 1828 
and 1829, and the state in which she 
was left by the battle of Navarino and 
the establishment of the kingdom of 
Greece — events in which France and 
England allowed philanthropic senti- 
ment and classical associations to over- 
rule the dictates of justice and honesty, 
and founded a kingdom of clever scoun- 
drels, who will yet make them repent 
their acts. 

He then gives a very interesting and 
admirable chapter on the physical fea- 
tures of the seat of war, describing the 
Danube and its fortresses, the Balkan 
range and its passes, and the strong 
natural defences which run from Bay- 
uk Tchekmedge, on the Sea of Mar- 
mora, to the Euxine, within twenty 
miles of Constantinople. He sketches 
out in this chapter the strong points 
for defence, and graphically describes 
the nature of the several lines of at- 
tack, that must be the seat of all war- 
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like operations in an invasion of Turkey 
from the North. His third chapter 
describes several plans for this inva- 
sion entertained by Russia, and nar- 
rates the commencement of the cam- 
paign of 1828. In this he incidentally 
mentions the recent date of several of 
the Russian conquests —that of the 
Crimea, for instance, in 1792, or only 
sixty years ago—facts, the newness of 
which we are apt to forget. He re- 
calls also to our recollection the perpe- 
tual attacks and aggressions that have 
been made on Turkey by Russia ever 
since the year 1769. 

The plan of the campaign of 1828 
seems very similar to that now adopted 
by the Russians, They passed the 
Pruth without previous notice, only 
declaring war as they entered the Prin- 
cipalities. After taking Brailow, or 
Ibrail (probably by the use ofa golden 
key), they poured their troops into the 
Dobrudscha, captured all the small 
fortresses ; and their object then was, 
by either taking or masking Varna and 
Schumla, to push across the Balkan, and 
sweep down on Constantinople before 
the Turks could organise a sufficient 
defence of their capital. Turkey then 
was in a far worse position than she is 
now. The reforms begun by Sultan 
Mahmood, preceded by the cruel and 
arbitrary, even if necessary, step of the 
destruction of the Janissaries, had 
spread dissatisfaction throughout his 
empire, and left it in the helpless con- 
dition of having thrown away its old 
arms, without having tried its new ones. 
The Turkish army was almost entirely 
composed of boys, and the whole or- 
ganisation of the empire in a transition 
state. Nevertheless, it is cheering to 
recollect that, after the Russian army 
had fairly established itself on the south 
side of the Danube; and when there 
was no Turkish army that could cope 
with it in the open field, and when, 
moreover, the Emperor Nicholas him- 
self was present with his troops, the 

Russians were yet unable, after many 
attacks, ever to force an entrance 
through the lines of Schumla, energe- 
tically defended by Hussein Pacha ; 
and that they did not capture Varna, 
even with the help of their fleet, till 
after a siege of eighty-seven days, and 
then only by the treacherous defection 
of Yussuf Pacha with 5,000 men. Its 
capture, indeed, would have been im- 
possible but for the want of energy and 
the blunders of the Grand Vizier, who 
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lingered with his army on the south of 
the Balkan until it was almost too late 
to succour it ; and who, even when he 
had repulsed an attack of the Russians 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
had the chance within his grasp, al- 
lowed it to escape, him from his inex- 
perience in military matters. In the 
meantime Silistria, with very imperfect 
defences, resisted all the efforts of the 
Russians from the 21st of July to the 
end of October, and the siege was 
finally abandoned at the approach of 
winter. 

Colonel Chesney sums up the re- 
sults of this campaign as follows :— 


“In reviewing the various events of the 
preceding campaign, we find as the result 
of its earlier period a march of 1,100 miles 
(for a portion of the Russin army) with the 
capture of Brailow after a resolute defence, 
in addition to some smaller places in the 
Dobrudscha. To its latter period belongs 
the fall of Varna, after a siege, by land and 
sea, of eighty-nine days. The other opera- 
tions were almost entirely in favour of the 
Turks; such as the combats and attacks 
near Schumla, the battle of Kurtepe, and 
the successful defences of Schumla and 
Silistria, followed, in the latter case, by the 
retreat of the Russian army across the 
Danube from before its trenches. 

‘“* Between sickness and the sword, these 
operations in European Turkey are stated 
to have cost Russia the serious loss of more 
than 40,000 men; and, according to the 
accounts received at Bucharest, at least 
80,000 horses died. The Russian state- 
ments, as might be expected, make it far 
less; but when the prolonged exposure, 
during the sieges of Brailow, Schumla, 
Varna, and Silistria, are taken into ac- 
count, in addition to the ravages of sickness 
and the defects of the medical and com- 
missariat departments, these circumstances 
go far to account for so great a loss to an 
army that was kept more or less complete, 
by reinforcements from time to time. At Bu- 
charest alone the deaths were 19,000; that 
is, 7,000 of the army, and 12,000 of the 
inhabitants.”—pp. 163-5. 


His account of the campaign of 
1828 in Asia, in the country south of 
the Caucasus, between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, is equally interesting 
and instructive with that just given, 
more especially his narrative of the 
siege of Akhaltsikh, but for this we 
have no space. Suffice it to say, 
that under the energetic and talented 
guidance of General Paskevitch, and 
owing to the unprepared condition of 
the Turkish forces, and the mistakes 
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of their commander, the Russians 
were more successful in Asia than 
they were in Europe. The following 
were the results of the campaign :— 


“ Anapa, Poti, Kars, Akhalkalaki, and 
Akhaltsikh, with 318 pieces of canon and 
about 8,000 prisoners, together with the 
defeat of Kiossa Muhammod Pasha, before 
the walls of the latter place, were the 
fruits of a campaign of five mouths, at the 
close of which 15,000 Russians, with thirty- 
four guns, occupied a semicircle, extending 
from Kars on the right, and by Ardagan to 
Akhaltsikh on the left. 

“ The result was no less disappointing to 
the hopes of the Sultan, than to those of 
the Moslem people, whose ill-regulated 
enthusiasm had taught them to believe that 
they had only to draw their swords and 
mount their horses, to drive the Giaours 
beyond the Caucasus. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that Asia Minor was in 
no way prepared to resist invasion. Had 
there even been time to have met the enemy 
on the frontier with sufficient numbers at 
the very outset, an untrained people with- 
out regular gradit'ons of officers—in fact, 
without even a military commander, were 
but ill-suited to oppose a skilful general 
and experienced soldiers, fresh from a suc- 
cessful war in Persia. The Turks, more- 
over, were under the extraordinary dis- 
advantage of not having any regular 
fortress, the defence of which might have 
given them additional time; for Kars and 

the other places, owing to the defective 
state of their works, and the cover afforded 
to an enemy in the suburbs, &c., were little 
more than points dappui for a retreating 
force.” —pp. 197-9. 


The campaign of 1829 commenced 
under new commanders on both sides, 
but the improvement in energy and 
ability was greater on the Russian than 
on the Turkish side. No preparations 
had been made by the Turks during 
the winter. The new Grand Vizier, 
Reschid Pasha, after having victory 
within his grasp, eventually suffered a 
defeat at the hands of General Die- 
bitsch :-— 


“The Turks lost upwards of 3,000 men, 
and the Russians, according to their own 
admission, not less than 63 officers and 
2,500 men, at the battle of Kulewtscha. 
The former had about 88,000 men and 56 
pieces of artillery ; and the latter 31,000 in 
action, and 2,000 with the baggage. But 
the Russians, taking into account their 146 
guns, had a decided superiority in the field, 
independently of the mixed composition of 
the Turkish force. 

“ When it is remembered that the Nizam, 
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though nominally regular troops, were then 
but imperfectly organised, and that the re- 
mainder of the Turkish army simply con- 
sisted of untrained armed men, it must be 
admitted that this battle, although lost, did 
honour to the valour and perseverance of the 
Osmanli. Their zeal and irregular courage 
enabled them for many hours to oppose a 
regular army, commanded by an experienced 
general; and this successfully, until the 
shock of a fearful explosion in the midst of 
their forces threw them into confusion, and 
gave victory tothe Russians. The battle of 
Kulewtscha proved to be the fatal turning- 
point of the two campaigns, and, in the 
sequel, placed Turkey for a moment at the 
feet of her invaders.” —pp. 225-6. 


Silistria now fell, after a courageous 
defence ; and then, without waiting to 
secure more fortresses, and contenting 
himself with masking Shumla, General 
Diebitsch resolved upon the daring 
movement which closed the war, to 
the entire advantage of the Russians, 
Deceiving the Grand Vizier, by pre- 
tending to invest Shumla closely, and 
thus inducing him to withdraw some 
forces from the mountains, he left part 
of his army to continue this attack, 
and with the rest forced his way over 
the Bulkan by the passes north of 
Aidos, took the Turks completely by 
surprise, and spreading reports that 
his numbers were like the leaves of 
the forest, struck such terror into their 
forces, that he reached and occupied 
Adrianople without any opposition. 
Here, however, his destruction was 
almost certain, unless peace were con- 
cluded before his exact numbers and 
position were known. His effective 
force was only 21,000 men ; he was in 
the heart of the enemy’s country, with 
only a long and straggling line of 
communication with the rest of his 
forces, which line was liable to be 
broken through and cut off at many 
points. The passes of the Bulkan 
might be closed against him, and then, 
if only sufficient opposition arose in 
front to cause delay, the most he could 
hope for was a retreat by way of either 
the Black Sea or the Mediterranean 
fleet. To pause, therefore, was de- 
struction, and he boldly continued his 
advance on Constantinople. The re- 
sult is thus narrated by Colonel Ches- 
ney :— 


“ A humiliating treaty was entered into 
by the Divan, under the firm belief that 
hosts which had been compared to the 
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leaves of a forest, numbered at least 60,000 
men, 

“To put an end to such an alarming 
invasion and save Constantinople, was a 
paramount object with the British ambas- 
sador, Sir Robert Gordon, more particularly 
as considerable anxiety was felt lest there 
should be an out-break in the capital, for 
the restoration of the janissaries. A treaty 
of peace was signed in consequence at 
Adrianople on the 28th of August, 1829. 

“Tt is said, that Sultan Mahmoud’s 
usual firmness deserted him on this occa- 
sion, and that he shed bitter tears on affix- 
ing his signature to what he so justly con- 
sidered a disadvantageous, and even humi- 
liating treaty. It is pretty certain he 
would have continued the war at all hazards, 
had he been aware that at that moment the 
Russian commander, now Marshal Die- 
bitsch Zabalkanski had not more than from 
15,000 to 17,000 bayonets. A defective 
commissariat, and a still worse medical 
department, caused disease to commence its 
work as soon as the invaders reached 
Adrianople. At a grand review which took 
place on the 8th of November, 1820, and at 
which the author was present, there were 
scarcely 13,000 men of all arms in the 
field.” —_pp.245-6. 


In Asia the campaign of 1829, 
though by no means decisive, was 
yet in favour of the Russians, owing 
to the skill of Paskievitch, and the 
want of it in the Turks, and the Pa- 
shalick of Akhaltsikh remained as a 
permanent addition to the Russian 
empire, together with another portion 
of the Black Sea coast. These and 
the fortress of Brailow in Europe, 
with a right of controul over the en- 
trance of the Danube and 11,500,000 
Dutch dueats, were the immediate 
material advantages gained by Russia 
by the treaty of Adrianople, in ad- 
dition to which she acquired rights of 
interference in the affairs of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, which have be- 
come the proximate and obvious 
causes of the present war. 

Still, on the whole, though the 
entire advantage was on the side of 
the Russians, we can now see in how 
precarious and hazardous a ey that 
advantage was obtained, ag well as at 
how great a loss of men and materials 
of war; and our cheering reflection 
is, if the Russians did so little then 
against the Turks single-handed, and 
embarrassed, and at the lowest ebb of 
their fortunes, how much less would 
they be able to effect now. 

After summing up the results of this 
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war, Colonel Chesney gives a brief 
account of the subsequent aggressions 
of Russia upon Turkey down to the 
present time, and then places before 
us an abstract of the events, with 
which we are all familiar, that have 
occurred during the past year. He 
shows the never-ceasing covetousness 
of the Czar for the possession of Tur- 
key, as evidenced by all his acts, and 
the utter falsehood, deceit, and faith- 
lessness which have characterised all 
his words. Jt would, indeed, be to in- 
sult the good sense of our readers if 
we endeavoured to prove to them how 
utterly the Emperor Nicholas has 
broken the faith of a sovereign and 
the word of honour of a gentleman. 
No man acting in private life in Eng- 
land as he has done in European poli- 
tics, but would be branded with the 
same mark of disgrace that clings to a 
sharper or a blackleg. 
Colonel Chesney then examines the 
uestion of the military defence of 
Tedeen: contrasting the advantages of 
its present position, its well-organised 
army, and the united and enthusiastic 
spirit of the people, with its condition 
in 1828 and ’29. He avows his belief, 
that had not the Sultan been encum- 
bered with the help of European di- 
plomacy in 1853, he might have met 
the Russians on the banks of the Pruth, 
and either have prevented the occupa- 
tion of the Principalities, or, at least, 
have deprived the enemy of great part 
of the advantages they derived from it. 
He explains moreover, clearly, the dif- 
ficulties the Russians have to contend 
against in any advance, and shows that 
the Turks have three great lines of de- 
fence—first, the Danube and its for- 
tresses; secondly, the Balkan, with 
the strong places of Shumla and Varna; 
and lastly, the lines of Buyuk Tchek- 
medge, west of Constantinople; and 
points out to us that the difficulties of 
the Russians must increase with their 
advance, since an overwhelming force 
and an enormous expenditure would 
be necessary to keep up their commu- 
nications with their base, and make 
sure of receiving supplies of provisions 
and munitions of war. Without the 
mastery of the Black Sea, indeed, any 
great and permanent advance of the 
Russians beyond their present line ap- 
pears to us almost impossible, except 
in consequence of an amount of treach- 
ery or weakness on the part of the 
Turks which we cannot suppose them 
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capable of, or an amount. of power and 
resources on the part of Russia which 
are equally unlooked for. Still re- 
mains the question, supposing the Rus- 
sians to stand on the defensive on their 
present lines, how are they to be driven 
out of the Principalities, and the Sul- 
tan’s dominions restored to him un- 
broken and unincumbered by the pre- 
sence of an enemy. Constantinople 
may be safe, but is he to remain con- 
tent with that?—or are we, as his allies, 
to be so? Such a supposition is ab- 
surd, 

On the means of driving the Rus- 
sians beyond the Pruth,ColonelChesney 
is silent; perhaps advisedly so. We 
thank him heartily for his book, how- 
ever, which needs no praise of ours to 
insure its wide circulation and popu- 
larity. The single fault we have to 
find with it is, the very rough and in- 
complete nature of his maps, as we 
think he might have given us some con- 
taining more full information, both 
geographical and strategetical. 

In closing this article, we would again 
press on our readers, in the same spirit 
asin our last number, but with even 
greater urgency, that this is no little war 
in which we are engaged. They must be 
prepared to make far greater sacrifices 
than any that have been called for yet. 
The Turkish campaigns, whatever may 
be the result of them, will be but one 
incident in this war. It is a war in 
which, before its final close, the fate of 
England and France will be involved. 
Perhaps few results are more to be de- 
precated by us than a hasty and 
patched-up peace. The instincts of 
our aristocratic rulers, on the one hand, 
have more or less sympathy with the 
success of despotic power; on the 
other is the miserable and purblind 
policy of the Manchester school, that 
would go on spinning cotton till there 
were no customers left to buy it from 
them. The union of these two spirits 
is an evil to be feared by all who in 
our islands draw the breath of freemen, 
and are worthy to call themselves a 
people. 

his war, once begun, should be 
fought fairly out. Let us recollect 
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that there are whole nations and races 
of men—men, like ourselves, with 
white faces, and whose hair is not 
woolly—who, in all the highest facul- 
ties and attributes of men, are slaves, 
Let us recollect that there are fair 
ee and noble lands in our own 
jurope that are tilled by men who are 
serfs—almost as much slaves as are the 
“‘ niggers” of the United States; that 
even the owners of these serfs and 
these lands dare not utter their own 
thoughts, cannot move freely about 
their own country, and hold their lives 
and fortunes at the will of one man, or 
at the pleasure of his subordinates. 
Let us recollect that we ourselves, if 
we visit these countries, have to speak 
with *bated breath, and hide our 
thoughts, if we would not visit the in- 
side of a prison; and that our every 
act is noted and registered in the books 
of the police. Let even Manchester 
recollect that our commerce is crippled, 
our trade fettered, millions of custom- 
ers kept from our shops, millions of 
tons of *‘goods” debarred from our 
warehouses; and all this for no real 
good, but for the fancied security of 
some certain royal houses, and the 
support of the minions and the armies 
that they suppose necessary to that se- 
curity. 

We did right never to commence a 
crusade even in the cause of freedom ; 
but once engaged, once armed and in 
the field, we should be alike fools and 
cowards — should the nations rise, as 
rise they will—to let any paltry state 
policy, any dynastic family entangle- 
ments, or any petty party feelings here 
at home, hinder our stretching out to 
them the right hand of fellowship, or 
at least securing for them a fair field 
to deal each with their own domestic 
foes, as their own arms and their own 
hearts shall give them strength to deal. 
England and France are henceforth 
bound, in common honesty and com- 
mon justice, to oppose intervention by 
intervention. Should the despots band 
together, let our people join with their 
people; and then, in the bold words 
of Lord John, we say, ** Let God de- 
fend the right !” 





